






























NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


THE AMERICAN PRESIDENTIAL MORALITY. 
BY CYRUS REDDING. 


WE have found the natives of the United States not more irascible 
nor less approachable than Englishmen, in general; sharp men of busi- 
ness, it is true, but not more susceptible of erroneous impressions than 
other people. Their educated men are exceedingly pleasant companions, 
and their seamen, for whose skill and civility we can vouch, manly, and 
agreeable in intercourse. If the mass of the Americans do not use the 
pure English of their forefathers, and speak a little through the nose, 
they do not wander from the standard more than an inhabitant of Lan- 
cashire from the dialect of the well-bred Londoner, or than the mob in 
New York differs from the “ white-kid-glove people” of that city—for so 
the more respectable individuals there are reproachfully dubbed by its 
consequential canaille—because they hold some little respect for good 
manners in their social intercourse. Except in a more overweening pre- 
dilection for their country than the English and Scotch—to which the 
American and Englishman return, and the Scotch do not, if they can 
help it—we do not perceive that a travelled American differs so much 
from an Englishman after all. Race engrafts its peculiarities on succes- 
sion for a long time, especially where climate and habit do not essentially 
alter the bodily constitution. Differences, therefore, between England 
and the United States assume the appearance of a fraternal quarrel, and 
how much more unnatural do they appear when such quarrels compro- 
mise the essential interests of both! Still more painful is this considera- 
tion when no ground of moment exists for any difference between the 
two countries which can be called national. 

The ambition of holding place in President Pierce made him have 
recourse to all kinds of expedients to recommend himself. To the slave- 
owner he held out the extension of that curse and degradation of 
humanity. He largely patronised the renegade Irish, who hate England 
and create disturbances in America, so much indeed as to have given 
origin to the native American or Know-Nothing party, which cannot 
submit to see situations bestowed upon individuals often able to hold 
them only under a furtive naturalisation. If anything ludicrous could 
be mixed up with so serious a question as’ that between England and 
America, it would be found in the excessive affectation of seeing an offence 
offered to the national delicacy in the affair of Mr. Crampton. How 
exquisite is the sensibility, how shrinking the delicacy, affected only 
by implication, that makes substances of shadows, and, like the re- 
nowned Thomas Thumb, champions ghosts to exhibit a spurious energy 
in defence of a courage which nobody doubts. This shrinking delicacy 
about nothing is copied, perhaps, from the fair sex in the States, who 
blush to hear the word “shirt” mentioned in male presence, and if work- 
ing upon that indelicate article, and asked what they are making, reply, 

“a pinafore,” to preserve that modesty unsullied which such a harmless 
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word is considered capable of violating. The President, equally sensitive 
though not equally modest, substitutes “Crampton” for “shirt,” and 
with the affectation of a dignity that can belong alone to individuals 
nerous and heroic in the advocacy of honest principle, proceeds to 
out his vindication of the baseless insult. Shrinking, modest, sus- 
ceptible, delicate in the matter of honour as he would have the world think, 
and canting about an insult to American sovereignty, never knowingly 
offered, or if offered amply atoned, while demanding the immolation of 
a British minister, President Pierce sets about terminating the Clayton- 
Bulwer dispute in a short way. A pretended defect of vision, as in the 
ease of Cuba, permits a new bandit expedition to sail from the United 
States to occupy Nicaragua and a territory with which he is at peace. 
The same unfortunate lapse in his vision prevents the President from 
observing that his exquisite sensitiveness upon the Crampton question, 
to which the vibration of a spider’s thread seemed to “ grate harsh 
thunder,” would be dissipated by his ruse at Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 
What if the Clayton-Bulwer treaty were arguing at the same time, if the 
expedition proved successful he should be certain of the support of many 
of the slave states, of the Irish, and of a goodly number of those 
who had something to gain and nothing to lose by giving him their 
countenance,—in all events, a tolerable foundation for hopes built on mo- 
tives so worthy of their nature. 

The foregomg conduct is an outrage upon the common understanding 
of mankind. It is true that, as Sw “ift § says, “a nice man is a nasty man.’ 
Thus, an exquisite in honour may really imply an adept in the opposite 
quality. Complaints of injured honour in those rulers who are at the 
same time violating the first principles of justice, are among the worst 
examples of political profligacy with which our nature is degraded. 

The animus borne towards England by tie party of President Pierce 
was the subject of remark at the outbreak of our war with Russia. We 
had given America no offence ; we were carrying on a vast commerce to 
our mutual advantage. The free American, it w ould be imagined, would 
hardly have enlisted himself on the side of the despot when ‘the cause of 
quarrel was so obviously against the latter. Without the shadow of a 
cause, the Russian was the hero of the Pierce party. Gradually, as the 
war was protracted, that party more strongly indicated its jealous feeling 
towards England. ‘ Now is the time to embarrass her—now is the time 
to push our objects, to bully her, to humiliate her. She will not like to 
have two wars on her hands.” Such was the concentrated sense of the 
language and the actions of the anti-English party in the West. Peace 
with Russia came upon that party like a thunderbolt. ‘The pro- Russian 
sympathisers ceased to console the Czar, and then became the sympa- 
thisers of the buccaneers of Central America. The outwitting the Eng- 
lish in the Central American affair was thenceforth the object of the anti- 
English party in the States, no matter that it stamps with an indelible 
stain the character of the first magistrate of the republic: what is that in 
the way of a petty ambition ? 

Equally reckless and much more injurious to the internal government 
of his country have been the efforts of the President to bind the slave states 
to his interest. The blood of a civil contest has already flowed in the 
south-west, and there is every reason to fear it will extend itself. Limited 
in controlling the internal economy of the States, even in securing 
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justice in the common law-courts, when the mob chooses to be judge, 
jury, and Ketch themselves, or in enforcing the restoration of property 
violently appropriated from their fellow-citizens, the ruler is still powerful 
for much foreign and domestic mischief. He can insult foreign nations, 
and can set rival states at home at variance in order to promote his own 
private interests. It is, therefore, to the reflective part of the American 
people alone that other countries have to look for security from that aggres- 
sion or insult, to preserve themselves from which no anxiety to avoid offence 
will suffice. We confess we have great trust here. The plain feeling of 
right and wrong, the advantages of peace, and the interests of com- 
merce, so strongly felt in the eastern cities, must have weight. We 
firmly believe that the influential people in America desire peace,—in 
other words, the merchants and traders, and most assuredly the cotton- 

wers in the slave states, who can have no wish to see England 
exchange with India in place of themselves. That the people of England 
have no desire for war, nor jealousy of the Americans, is undoubted. 
But this does not—it is a fatal mistake to suppose otherwise—this does 
not sanction a line of conduct that may justly move England as one man 
to champion unmerited ill-treatment, and even gross insult, from any 
people upon earth. The tendencies of all Europe are towards peace and 
more candid dealing than in times gone by, as being less likely to occasion 
mistakes and outbreaks. Wars will not be entered upon again by the 
more powerful kingdoms as they were formerly, from trivial causes. 

The foregoing considerations, and an abandonment of morality in 
politics on the other side of the Atlantic, must naturally alarm the people 
of England, France, and Spain. It is possible, if Pierce continue Pre- 
sident, we may hear of a thousand banditti from New Orleans being 
landed in Jamaica, or Barbadoes, in Martinique, or in Cuba. No colony 
is safe, no peace a security, no usages among civilised nations guarantee 
against such piratical outbreaks. A feeble garrison, in a period of na- 
tional tranquillity all over the world, may excite the desire of President 
Pierce for a new annexation. Another piratical expedition may sail (in 
pretended ignorance of the President) to a colony belonging to some Eu- 
ropean power, and, devastating it with more adventurers, get a sufficient 
hold to send an emissary to Washington, and obtain the customary ac- 
knowledgment of independence. An American aliiance follows, of course. 
We do not say the American people will all openly sanction such a 
system, but a president and his friends may do again what they have 
done before. It is part of the avowed system on which certain statesmen 
declare they will act—as Russia declared she would act after Peter I. 
Such actions bespeak a bold defiance of the law of conscience and opinion 
in political dealing, where rule is only limited by brute foree. The Presi- 
dent cannot see piratical expeditions in an American port, but he can see 
them when their operations are successful in ruining a friendly neighbour. 
He sanctions them as soon as they have gained the object. Seldom has 
the world exhibited a more self-accommodating policy, however disin- 
genuous it may be deemed by old-fashioned people, who cannot subscribe to 
the President’s interpretation either of the law of conscience or of nations. 

It is evident, therefore, that the avowal that no Europeans shall have 
colonies in America is not to be taken prospectively alone. Wherever it 
is possible by cunning or fraud, as in the case of Walker’s expedition, or 
as in the attack on Cuba some time ago—not sanctioned, perhaps, only 
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because it was unsuccessful—the same ruie may be acted upon if the same 
man rule. Retrospectively or prospectively, opportunity will justify both 
means andend. The first—and we trust the last—American Presidency is 

the present where the censure of all that is just and honourable will be 
outrageously braved. The American people will not give a future president 
the opportunity of degrading the name of an intelligent, free, and great 
nation; nor will they support him in endeavouring to try to the utmost 


the patience of other nations that seek no quarrel. 


Never was there less 


cause for difference between this country and America: both nations 
rich in a commerce mutually advantageous, both on amicable terms as 
respects the population—except, perhaps, the President’s Irish friends, who 
will be at peace nowhere—and both certain of tremendous losses, and no 
gain to either, in a war destitute of the consolation of a worthy motive. 
We can perceive no reason for hostilities—we can admit none in the 
arguments of the President; but we discover enough for well-grounded 
indignation at the unjustifiable and litigious line of conduct, which is a 
reflection of the unscrupuious action, limited talent, and utter disregard 


of honesty in the man. 


President Pierce wants to be re-elected, and, 


in his extraordinary conduct, is said to be prompted by an itch Sor 
power: no one accuses him of patriotism. He courts a cer ‘tain degree of 
as much, at least, as will secure his return from classes least 
He has marvellous great notions, with an heroic 
character of Fielding’s—as remarkable as President Pierce for patronising 
filibustering expeditions, with a loftiness m ambition equally defensible : 
* Permit me to say, though the idea may be somewhat coarse, I had 
rather stand on the summit of a dunghill than at the bottom of a hill in 
always thought it signifies little into what rank of life 
I am thrown, provided I make a gr eat figure therein.” 


popularity — 


meriting courtship. 


Paradise. 


between Wild and his friend Bagshot, substitutine 


cially. 


I have 


=) 


The whole dialogue 
territory for purse, 
very nicely equates with President Pierce’s code of political morality. 

A limit to the number of slave states would have enabled the free, in 
time, to extinguish slavery by gradual redemption. 
such a thing was too much for the south-western slave states more espe- 


The very 


idea of 


Slavery must be perpetuated and extended, and President Pierce 


saw how he might obtain additional supporters merely by the violation 


of good policy cel humanity. 


The consideration was nothing to him, 


that in case of a foreign war an active enemy might put arms into the 
hands of the slaves, and bid them do that which God and reason fully 


justify them in doing. 


It was no consideration of this President that, as 


said before, he was preparing and strengthening the elements of civil war 


between the free and slave states. 


He served himself, that was enough. 


Elevated by party alone from obscurity, he has done everything but justify 


the honour he received. 


His friends are not so much the slaveholders 


of the old eastern states as those of the west, where mob-will is the law, 
and slavery 1 is rendered doubly hideous by practices which would make 
the older slaveholders of Vi irginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia blush for 


their western countrymen. With these Westerns, 


President Pierce is a here. 


It is there that lawlessness prevails, that the law courts are set aside, that 
the baser passions rule over the statutes, and the most atrocious crimes 


are committed with impunity. 
tions of lawlessness. 


Even the Senate is tainted with exhibi- 
Mr. Brooks, of South Carolina, in a savage manner 
attacked a member the other day within the walls of the Senate. 
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Another member coolly murdered a waiter at an inn for a constructive 
affront not worthy of notice, and was bailed in two or three thousand 
dollars ! No assassination was ever more wicked. The American news- 
papers universally cried out ‘‘ shame.” We extract from a Boston paper a 
part of a letter from St. Louis, Missouri, some little time agg. It will 
show how in the western slave states the laws and executive are set at 
nought by the friends of slavery. It is in these states that blood has 
been already shed in civil war, of which states President Pierce is the 
favourite. A ‘yellow fellow,” so denominated because, we presume, he 
was a slave, had thrown some trifling impediment in the way of the arrest 
of one of his own caste. The “ yellow fellow” thus aided escape. The 
friend was seized for the assistance he had rendered the refugee, and 
dragged to prison, no doubt with treatment sufficiently brutal on the way. 
A scuffle ensued, and the “ yellow fellow,” probably anticipating a cruel 
fate, stabbed one of those who were coercing him, and, being seized by a 
second, he struck him a mortal blow, declarimg he would resist to the last. 
He fled, but was hounded down, taken, and secured. The mob insisted 
he should be delivered over to their vengeance.—W hat is the meaning of 
law in a slave state ?—-They forced the door, and dragged out the man, 
determined to gratify their revenge. They conducted the “ yellow 
fellow”—what a pity he had not a pallid skin to get bail for his offence, 
like the assassin of the waiter, in two or three thousand dollars—they 
conducted him, amid the brutal yells of his tormentors, to the outskirts of 
the town, amid cries of “ Hang him, hang bim up!” This mode of exe- 
cution, however, did not suit the taste of the miscreants with whom he 
was a captive. Human agonies refresh the spirits of western state mobs. 
The following is a verbatim description of the man-degrading scene, too 
common in the slave states on the Mississippi. They ultimately agreed 
to burn the “ yellow fellow” alive. “ The moon had now risen bright and 
clear, the evening was calm and beautiful, too fair a night for the appalling 
spectacle that was about to be witnessed by at least five hundred of our 
most respectable citizens. They chained the murderer to a tree, and the 
cry arose (how slavery induces refinement in barbarity!), ‘ Let the fire be 
slow!’ They piled shavings and rails around him until they reached the 
height of about two feet anda half; a match was applied to the shavings, 
and the sufferer commenced singing a hymn, which he continued until 
the heat became intense, and then these few half-smothered words escaped 


him, ‘ God, take my life!’ I had pressed forward, and stood in front of 


the sufferer. I could not move; it seemed as though some horrid fasci- 
nation chained me to the spot, and I witnessed all his agony. Never 
martyr suffered more courageously. Not a single scream escaped him. 
His chest heaved with intense agony, yet all he said was, ‘God, take my 
soul!’ ‘God, take my life ! in accents so low, that none except those 
immediately around him could catch the sound. He had been burning 
fifteen minutes, when some one said, ‘ He feels no pain; he is too far 
gone. He immediately answered, ‘ Y-e-s—I d-o f-e-e-l i-t.’ Never, 
never can I forget his looks, when with the utmost difficulty he uttered 
those few words. The fire was so slow that his legs and feet were burned 
almost to a cinder before his other parts were to any degree affected. The 
tree to which he was chained was in full blossom, and seemed to smile 
upon the horrid deed. The horror of that scene can never be effaced 
from my memory. Imagine a human being chained to a tree, a slow fire 
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burning around him, the boiling blood gushing in torrents from his mouth, 
his burnt to a crisp, yet his head moving from side to side, and occa- 
sionally a half-uttered groan. But I will not, I cannot further enlarge 
upon sight so horrible. I feel a sickness at my heart, a dizziness in my 
head, occasioned by witnessing that terrific sight ; but 1 was rooted to 
the spot. I could not withdraw my eyes from the sight before me.” 

Such is one of similar scenes among the more particular supporters of 
President Pierce. These are among the number whom he pets, to receive 
their support in exchange. Can the political morality of such a person- 
age be matter of laudation with any but those who are of a similar stamp? 
Glory to the descendants of the New England Puritans and the people of 
the anti-slavery states! ‘They are making a bold stand in favour of 
humanity, and the sustenance of the character of the United States among 
other nations. The eastern cities are with them, where the laws are 
respected, and President Pierce meets no enthusiastic support from them. 
It is impossible that the stern and consistent principles, the love of order, 
and industry of the northern states should not prevail in the end. If it 
does not, a severance with the southern must take place. In case of an 
open rupture, the northerns will have an increasing slave population ready 
to join them, and however painful the consequences, to retaliate the 
wrongs which are put upon them by a lustration which shall banish 
slavery from the republic for ever. We admit the difficulty of the ques- 
tion as it stood before the extension of the territory of slavery. We 
admit the kindness of the majority of the slaveholders in the old states; 
but now slavery is to be perpetuated, all compromise seems at an end— 
so we are assured by intelligent Americans themselves. 

We have shown that passion, not law, rules in certain of the slave states, 
just as the private interest of the President rules in the government. To 
please a demoralised body of his supporters, he has sanctioned piracy, and 
committed every citizen of integrity—all who are governed by the sacred 
rule, “ Do as you would be done unto.” He has disgraced his country, 
and has filled with apprehension nations which may give him much more 
trouble than his unscrupulous course of action and mediocre ability will 
permit him to discover or overcome. By thrusting foreigners into place 
to the exclusion of native Americans, particularly the Irish, who are 
numerous, he has lost the support of true men, who have that feeling for 
their country’s welfare to which the foreigner is indifferent. The Presi- 
dent is one who is making to himself great reverses, while he has done 
more to injure the moral character of his country in the sight of other 
nations, than the faults of all those who have occupied the presidential 
chair before him added together. 

England has well kept her temper under the grossest provocation. 
We trust she will continue to do so. A war with a European power would 
naturally unite the citizens of the States in one common bond of a de- 
fensive character. Left to themselves, it cannot be long before the clearer- 
headed men of the republic—some from good policy, and some from in- 
tegrity and a love of justice—will settle the present disreputable state of 
things in a common-sense manner, vindicating their country’s character, 
and marking the efforts of President Pierce with the character of that 
innate selfishness, which small minds constituted like his cannot conceal 
through the clumsy veil of chicane with which they seek to cover it. 
The President was no doubt a party to Walker’s expedition from its com- 
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mencement, and hoped to claim credit of his countrymen for a trick b 
which he cleverly, as he imagines, dupes England, and extends his hold 
upon the support of the American people. This was the act of a vulgar 
mind, a fitting parallel for a piece of our low Newmarket jockeyship. It 
is probable that these sheets will go to press before any intelligence of 
the state of the President’s prospects from his recent manceuvring reaches 
England. We shall augur ill indeed of the political morality of the 
people of America if they do not read President Pierce a salutary lesson. 
We cannot forget that Washington and Adams were once Presidents 
of the States, and how dignified and honourable was their intercourse 
with other nations ; so much so, indeed, that America, as the home of 
freedom and just legislation, was continually placed in contrast with the 
despotisms of Europe, and extolled as the land in which the hopes of 
those who loved rational liberty might be realised. A change has 
come over the aspect of things since that day. Itis better to live under 
Russian or German despotism than in some of the slaveholding states of 
America. In European despotisms, it is only to refrain from interference in 
politics, and things will be pleasant enough ; in America, to live peace- 
ably, not only must the politics of the predominant faction be adopted in 
many of the states, but we must not express just views of humanity. We 
must abandon the expression of the feelings that do most honour to 
human nature, or prepare for expulsion from any property we may ac- 
quire, with insult and perhaps a challenge to a rifle duel. Opinions 
counter to those of the predominant faction are not tolerated ; even the 
pulpit must temporise where it does not openly justify man-stealing and 
slavery. It may be thought that there is some tendency to exacerbation 
in thus placing strong truths before the reader, but in a country where 
there is more real freedom than any other on the face of the earth, where 
justice, cool, patient, and rational, prevails, truth cannot be deemed an 
intruder, plain-speaking never out of place. The notion that any irrita- 
tion is caused by stating the real aspect of political affairs is the refuge 
of the timid, or of those alone who are unacquainted with the benefit 
flowing from the truthful exposition of what concerns the general weal. 
Our Premier, thank Heaven, has had lessons of the patience required in 
dealing with governments as much inclined to try the temper as that of 
President Pierce, but none, we fairly presume, so uncourteous, or capable 
of acting with so much disingenuousness, or exhibiting so ill-natured and 
quarrelsome a disposition. We trust the same temper will be preserved 
until we see what the American people will do in the matter. We do 
not believe they desire war. Their press shows no indication of such a 
feeling. They have seen that in reasonable things we have been ever 
ready to compromise or give way, but we must be treated with candour, 
and not be duped by tricksters. We will not be bullied; we may be 
duped from too great a confidence in the honour of those unworthy of it. 
The pretence of the American government, that it has great difficulty in 
preventing the vagabonds among its population from embarking in un- 
lawful enterprises, is best answered by the question, “‘ Have they custom- 
houses, have they revenue-vessels or not ?” But the true om to this 
alleged difficulty is to be found in the freebooting expedition of Walker, 
and the President’s consecration of it. Lord Clarendon’s replies were 
unanswerable on the questions in dispute, and those of Mr. Marcy 
shuffling and untenable. Mr. Crampton’s departure only operates to 
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prevent our keeping a minister in America. Much more important is 
the recognition of the freebooter Walker in the face of the minister of 
the country he has invaded, in the teeth of every honest and honourable 

among civilised nations, justified by no one argument but that 
might shall be right, and that if things just and honourable be opposed 
to Sin he (President Pierce) will alone champion the universe against 
them. Jonathan Wild played the same game for a time, but he met his 
deserts at last. 

We had written thus far before the Marcy correspondence was pub- 
lished—a document drawn up with indefatigable care, much affected 
moderation, and inveterate wariness. It envelops Lord Clarendon’s 
admirable correspondence in perfumed velvet. It resembles, in relation 
to England, the silken cord with which the Spanish grandee was com- 
plimented when he was hanged. It insinuates that Mr. Crampton must 
retire on the weighty ground i in the adage, “Ido not like you, Dr. Fell,” 
merely, we believe, to crow at an imaginary victory over the “ Britishers.” 
They accuse our ambassador of speaking what was not true; but this 
failing is as likely to be on their side as on his. This point cannot be 
settled. Mr. Crampton must leave. It is better he should write himself 
down a martyr for England’s wrong and America’s right, in order that 
the President may have another feather in his cap at the approaching 
election! Wisely have our ministers determined not to resent the con- 
duct of the American government, nor to diminish its self-exultation by 
any hasty step that might lead to war, and to incalculable miseries on both 
sides the Atlantic, let their enemies at home taunt them if they please 
with pusillanimity. Mr. Crampton had better be his country’s martyr, a 
scapegoat for the preservation of thousands of lives and millions of trea- 
sure. Unhappily, this point settled, there is one equally important in the 
Central American question, complicated by a buccaneer. Under this 
head the Americans say they are ready to negotiate. What is to become 
of Walker the pirate, “and ‘his banditti—said to be acknow ledged by the 
President— Yankee ingenuity can only explain. Still Mr. Marcy says in 
effect, “ As we have show n you wrong in the recruiting affair, we are on 

vantage-ground, and will condescend. to negotiate about the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty.” Are Walker and his crimes to be thrown ov erboard, or 
how? Are we to waste oceans of ink in a further correspondence, to no 
purpose, until once more the serpent’s head and tail meet, as they met 
before ? 

Here, then, we rest for a new revelation from the other side of the 
Atlantic. We have rightly augmented our forces abroad, an expense 
which, we fear, is rendered necessary, if only to secure our own colonies 
against those filibustering expeditions which, if caught upon the high 
seas, should be treated as pirates. All governments are to be held re- 
sponsible for the acts of their people. Whether these expeditions sail or 
not under a pirate flag or the stars and stripes, the American government 
is responsible for them to other nations; and it will puzzle even Mr. 
Marcy to justify his playing fast and loose in this matter, as the wind 
happens to blow for or against the American interests. The proposed 
negotiations will most likely terminate, as before, in some pertinacious 
charge that shall represent England in the wrong. The pertiuacity of 


our American brother in such cases, is no better than persecution newly 
christened, 











ASHLEY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE UNHOLY WISH.” 
I. 


THE red light of the sun, nearing its setting, shone brilliantly on the 
fair domains of Ashley. The house, a fine mansion, stood on an eminence 
in its own park, and commanded an extensive view of the near and distant 
scenery. Several of the windows opened to the lawn, and there leisurel 
stepped out of one of them a gentleman of middle age, followed by a 
young lady in the bloom of youth. He, Sir Henry Ashley, held a tele- 
scope in his hand, and, setting it to the right focus, turned it in the direc- 
tion of the high road, which they could see winding along beneath them 
into the distance. 

“Anna!” called out a peremptory voice from inside the room, “ you 
have not put on your sun-bonnet.” 

“‘] have my parasol, mamma.” 

‘Come in and put on your sun-bonnet instantly. Your face will be a 
fright to be seen. ‘he sun this month tans worse than the midsummer.” 

Lady Pope’s mandates were not to be disobeyed, and Anna Rivers re- 
treated to the house. 

** Look here, Anna,” said Sir Henry Ashley, when she reappeared, 
“ yours is a farther sight than mine. Is that the carriage, near Prout’s 
farm? There’s something moving.” 

Miss Rivers looked towards the spot indicated by the baronet: first by 
aid of the glass, then steadily with her naked eye. ‘I think it is a post- 
chaise, Sir Harry,” was her answer. 

“Then there has been some bungle at the station, and she has missed 
my carriage !”’ 

“ ‘There always is a bungle when things are left to servants,” inter- 
posed Lady Pope’s voice again. ‘You should have gone yourself, as I 
advised, Sir Harry.”’ , 

“So I would, had I been sure of her coming. But I went yesterday, 
and I went the day before, and nothing came of it. I can’t pass my days 
dancing between here and Stopton. She’s staying, no doubt, at that old 
Indian’s at Liverpool. ‘They who were to receive her and start her off 
here.” 

“‘T wish she was not coming at all,” cried Lady Pope. ‘The idea of 
a gay man—as you may be called—being left resident guardian to a girl 
of twenty! Steps must be taken to provide her with another home—and 
a never-ending trouble I foresee we shall have about it. You might have 
taken my advice and declined to receive her here at all. Under the 
circumstances you would have been justified, without any breach of 
politeness !”’ 

“Tt would have been more a breach of kindness,” said Sir Harry, 
drily. ‘‘ As you happen to be with me, this house is as suitable for her, 
at present, as any other. But I cannot make out how it was the general 
never received the news of my wife’s death.” 

“Very likely you forgot to write,” observed Lady Pope. 
ness was always the besetting sin of Henry Ashley.” 


“‘ Careless- 
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A conscious smile curled Sir Henry’s lip. Carelessness his besetting 
sin ! then what might be said of man others that beset him? He made 
his sister no reply. She was given by nature to fits of grumbling, and 
Sir Harry had long ago found that the best plan was to let her grumble 
the fit out. He took up a newspaper, stretched himself on one of the 
benches, and read away at ease. Lady Pope raised her voice now and then, 
but Sir Harry took refuge in the journal, as an excuse for silence. 
Presently Anna Rivers, who had walked to the brow of the slope, came 
back again. 

“ The chaise is coming on quickly, Sir Harry. It isa chaise. It has 
taken the Ashley t 

“Then she has ‘the carriage !” protested Lady Pope. ‘“ Those 
two men will be sticking themselves with it, at Stopton, till the last 
train’s in to-night: and that will be eleven o'clock. Getting tipsy of 
course. Bad management, Sir . 

An interval of expectation, and the chaise spoken of rattled on the 
gravel drive of the lawn. A tall, distinguished-lookmg young man 
sprang from it before it had well stopped. Lady Pope wheeled her chair 
to the glass door, and pushed her head out, hoping to bring the arrival 
within view; her ears also at work, as they generally were. 

“‘ That’s not Miss Carnagie! Why, I do believe it is———-! Anna,” 
she sharply called out, breaking off her sentence, “ Anna, come here. 
That’s never Arthur Ashley ?” 

“ Yes, mamma.” 

“‘ What brings him here now? He 

** How are you, dear Lady Pope ?” cried the stranger, coming up with 
Sir Harry, and holding out his hand. 

“‘ None the better for seeing you, Mr. Ashley,” was the civil rejoinder. 
“ Pray how is it that you come wasting your time here now, shirking 
your studies ?” 

‘I went up for honours, dear aunt, and gained them. So I can afford 
myself a holiday.” At which eemtens information, Lady Pope vouch- 
safed nothing but an unsatisfactory grunt 

The two gentlemen were speedily immersed in college politics, reminis- 
cences to Sir Henry, realities to Arthur Ashley. Sir Henry had never 

university honours, had never tried for them, but he was delighted 
that Arthur should, his presumptive he. Sir Henry had been always 
childless, and this young man, his brother’s eldest son, was the present 
a to Ashley. Sir ensy had taken to him years ago, and brought 


as such. 

pom es rt period, and another arrival aroused them. They went out to 
meet it, Sir Harry hurriedly, Arthur Ashley and Miss Rivers lingeringly, 

for he seized the opportunity of speaking to her in a whisper. Sir 
8 carriage was drawn up before the entrance. A lady, dark as a 
gipsy, with flashing eyes and features of great beauty, sat in it, whilst 
a copper-coloured woman was awkwardly descending from the seat be- 

hind. Sir Harry soon had Miss Carnagie on his arm, and led her in. 

She seemed to take in everything with those keen flashing eyes, the 
extensive grounds, the in-door arrangements of the house; aud now she 
was addressing Lady Pope. It struck some of them that ‘she was more 
self-possessed in manner than is common to a girl of twenty. 
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“T hope I have the vo oRr Ashley in health.” 
« This is my sister, Eady Pope tersepted Sir Hasty eile 
General Carnagie of the loss I pie cspernced in my wife: the letter 
must have miscarried. Lady Pope Miss Rivers will weleome you, 
dear Miss Carnagie, as wartaly as okele Ashley would have done.” 
owe er van broke in Lady - a “a chronic affection of the 
oint: and cannot walk without viffiea Ity. So I am chiefly confined, 
af day, to wx chair. Anna Rivers be my substitute in showing 


at the foot of 
of the stairs, when Anna Rivers was conducting Miss 
towards them, they came upon young Ashley. “As no one 
has thought me worthy of an in uction to Miss Carn I suppose 
An wl introduce myself,” he said. “ Miss een, be ur 
ay 

His voice was so pleasant, his manner so easy, himself altogether so 

much the gentleman, that it would have been sufficient passport to her 
favour, even without his good looks, and Miss Carnagie thought so 
But she hurried on. If ever there was a vain girl on earth, it was 
Lauretta Carnagie, and she had no mind to linger with strangers until 
the dust and the travelling attire were taken off her. She had a favourite 
theory—that first impressions were everything. Some trunks were in 
her room, and the copper maid was seated on them; her head wrapped 
round with folds of pink merino, and her shoulders with a covering of 
white linen. 

“You good-for-nothing, vicious creature!” broke out Miss Carnagie. 
‘‘ How dare you sit idling there, instead of putting out my things to 
dress ?” 

“How can Nana get out missie’s things if missie got the keys ?”’ 
responded the woman, her broad mouth breaking into a respectful, 
pleasant smile. 

“She is the most idle thing alive,” said Miss Carnagie to Anna, as 
she threw a ring of keys to rad attendant. “ Indian servants always are. 
If I were not to rate her continually, I should get nothing done. Papa 
was often obliged to have her flogged.” 

“ Flogged!” uttered Anna, who had stood by, quite distressed at wit- 
nessing such discourtesy to a servant. 

“ And as you don’t allow flogging in England, and she knows it, she 
has made up her mind to be as vicious and troublesome as _ possible,” 

ed Miss Carnagie. ‘ My mother was the daughter of a West 

an planter, and Nana was a slave born on the estate, so she is our 
own rope, jt the same as our horses or dogs. They had her 
taught hair-dressing and millinery, that she might be a finished maid 
for me; and ar mamma died, she specially bequeathed her to me.” 

“ But Nana not idle, Nana not vicious; Awe, love missie, and try, 
wy, ey y alwars to please her with all her heart,’’ interrupted the woman, 

t tears ran down her cheeks. 

“Can I assist you in any way ?” inquired Anna Rivers of Miss Car- 

ie. ‘If not, I will no longer intrude.” 

“You don’t intrude. I hate to be alone. Sit down while she does 
my hair. I want to know all about everything here. You are aware I 


ama stranger. Do you live here?” 
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“Not live. I am visiting here with mamma, Lady Pope.” 
‘Was that really Sir Harry Ashley? I pictured him as old as my 
father: and he:had white whiskers and a bald head. Your uncle is a 
man.. At least, we should call him so in India: men age so 

‘diy there.” 

| « Sa Harry is-more than forty: near fifty, I believe. But he is not 
_ my uncle,” 
No! He introduced Lady Pope as his sister.” 

« But Lady Pope is not my own mother. In point of fact, she is not 
related to me. y father, Captain Rivers, was a widower, and she— 
who was Miss Ashley then—married him. I was only two years old, 
and have never known any other mother. My father did not live long, 
and then she married an elderly man, Colonel Sir Ralph Pope.” 

‘‘ Is he here ?” 

‘‘ Oh! heis-dead too: has been dead a long while.” } 

“ Who was that we met in the hall? ‘Arthur Ashley,’ he said. Some 
one also attached to the house ?” 

“ Sir Harry’s nephew. He lives here. He is the heirto Ashley. His 
father, Sir Harry’s brother, was the heir, but he is recently dead.” 

‘* He will be Sir Arthur Ashley ?” 

“Of course. In time.” 

** Which dress missie wear ?” inquired Nana, displaying two or three, 
all of them much alike : black silk with crape trimmings.” 

Miss Carnagie pointed to one. “ It isso annoying to be in mourning !” 
she pettishly exclaimed. ‘‘ One can never appear to advantage.” 

“I like black silk,” remarked Anna. “ It always looks well.” 

“For you, who are fair, but I look like a great black crow in it.” And 
Anna Rivers laughed. 

Not like a black crow, but like a handsome girl. Sir Harry thought 
so when she descended to the drawing-room, and so did Arthur Ashley. 
The latter was extremely fond of handsome girls, and ready to flirt with 
all he had the good fortune to meet. 

It was no doubt very wrong of Lady Pope, but she was given to build- 
ing castles in the air. She might have raised as many for herself as she 
pleased, but an inconvenience sometimes arose when she so favoured her 
friends. Several years older than her brother, she had exercised an in- 
fluence over himself and his actions in early life, which she strove still to 
retain. She it was who had helped him to his wife, and now she had it 
in her head to help him to another—and that other Anna Rivers. Anna 
was so completely under her finger and thumb, that she felt sure if she 
could only see her my Lady Ashley, she should be the real ruler of her 
brother’s ate. A suspicion had certainly arisen in her mind that Anna 
cared rather too much for Arthur Ashley, but it gave her little concern. 
She held the young lady in perfect subjection, and she entered on a course 
of snubbing towards the gentleman, which she hoped would not fail to 
drive him away from Ashley. Cold, cautious, and positive, Lady Pope 
rarely failed to carry out any scheme on which she had set her mind. 
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THE time went on, and Lauretta Carnagie grew in favour with some 
of the inmates of Ashley. Not with all. Lady Pope took a dislike to 
her, and the same may be said of Anna Rivers. Miss Carnagie eom- 
bated Lady Pope’s wishes, she was indifferent to her complaints and ail- 
ments, she shocked her prejudices. It was next to open warfare between 
them ; their tastes and pursuits were so completely antagonistic. Break- 
fast over, Lady Pope would call for her Lae Cen and begin her 
morning’s employment. Sometimes it would be clothes for charity chil- 
dren, sometimes ornamental fancy-work. Miss Carnagie held both in 
equal contempt. 

“If you would undertake some amusement of this nature, you would 
soon find pleasure in it,” began Lady Pope to her one day. “Sup 

ou were to work a pair of slippers, for instance, for your fri at 
Liseapesl Nabob Call.” 

“ Pleasure in anything so horrid! Thank you. I never learnt needle- 
work, and hope I never shall. It is only ft for old maids and ugly 
women.” ; 

“ As I cannot be included with either of those classes, I will not reply 
to your words,” was Lady Pope’s retort, smothering her ire. 

“I did not say others never did any. I said it was only fit for that 
sort of people,” was the careless apology of Miss Carnagie. 

“If you were to amuse yourself with a little music this morning ?” 

“‘T never play when there’s no one to play for.”’ 

** We have plenty of books. Anna, sii 4 

‘Don’t trouble yourself. I don’t care for reading.” 

‘“‘What do you care for, I wonder ?” thought Lady Pope. “TI fear, 
Miss Carnagie, this wet morning is rendering you very dull.” 

“ Dreadfully so. I wish I had lain in bed.” 

“« Lying late in bed is pernicious to the health. Even I, with my lame 
leg, am out of bed every morning at seven. How did you contrive to 
amuse yourself in India ?” 

‘Oh, I like an Indian life!” was the animated reply : “no one, there, 
reproaches you with being idle. I rode, and dressed, and flirted, and lay 
to be fanned, and = 

“ Flirted !” interrupted Lady Pope. ‘“ Surely I did not hear aright.” 

“‘ What’s the harm of flirting ?” 

‘A young lady reared in European society would shrink from such an 
avowal.” 

““ Why, it is what everybody does,” returned Miss Carnagie. ‘ Those 
who say they don’t, when they do, are hypocrites, that’s all. Old ones 
are more addicted to it than young. I saw you flirting the other even- 
ing, when that man dined here, Lord———what’s his name ? the new 
member.” 

Lady Pope turned green: she had never been so insulted in her life. 
“‘ Miss Carnagie !” she uttered, in an awful tone. “ Your remark upon 
myself I pass over with the contempt it deserves,” she added, after a 
pause, during which no apology came from Miss Carnagie, “ but I cannot 
_ such pernicious sentiments to be avowed in the hearing of Miss 

vers.” 
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“ They will do her no harm. Not half so much as poking her chest 
over that humdrum chenille stitch. I should throw it in the fire, if any- 
body forced me to do it. So would she, if she dared.” 

Rivers looked up, a hot flush upon her face. She did not like 
the work, but she liked still less to fall under Lady Pope’s displeasure. 

“I declare it is clearing up!” called out Miss Carnagie, springing to 
the window, before Lady Pope could find fit words to retort. “ Anna, 

your habit on.” 

‘‘T cannot permit Miss Rivers to go out now,” said Lady Pope. 

Miss Carnagie turned her back to Lady Pope. “Anna, I say, will 
you go with me or not? You heard Mr. Ashley say he would ride with 


us if the rain cleared up.” 
Anna shook her nak and whispered, “‘ I dare do nothing that mamma 
” 

“You ought to have been born a slave, like old Nana,” scornfully 
exclaimed Miss Carnagie; “‘ the blacks on grandpapa’s estate are under 
no worse thraldom than you.” And Lady Pope was tempted to wish that 
she had been born a slave-driver, if she might have applied the whip to 
the young lady’s shoulders. 

as such a girl likely to find favour with the precise Lady Pope? She 
sat on, in deep indignation, scolding Anna, who was not in fault, and 
believing that Miss Carnagie had retired to her own room, to indulge her 
idle habit of lying down, or to browbeat Nana. All at once, the clatte: 
of horses’ feet was heard on the gravel. Lady Pope raised her ear, 
touched her chair, and went whirling away to the window. Riding off, 
followed by a groom, was Miss Carnagie, in the company of Arthur 
Ashley. 

Every nerve of propriety possessed by Lady Pope was tingling. Her 
chair reeled off to the fireplace, and the bell was rung violently. It was 
to summon the baronet: but Sir Harry was gone to the sessious at 
Stopton. For two mortal hours her ladyship sat, feeding her indignation, 
and then the runagates entered. Only to increase it. For Miss Carnagie 
coolly said they had had a delightful ride, and she should go again when- 
ever she pleased. If Lady Pope forbid Anna Rivers to make one of the 
party, that the three might play propriety, her ladyship had nobody to 
thank but herself if they went without her. 

** How in the world can you have been brought up?” demanded the 
astonished Lady Pope. 

“Brought up!” echoed Miss Carnagie, who was determined not to 
“ give in,” “I was with mamma in England for seven years, from fou: 
years old till eleven, and then she took me back to Madras with a 
governess.” 

But if Miss Carnagie was in disgrace with Lady Pope, she found 
favour with her guardian. In her wilful ways, Sir Harry saw but charm- 
ing grace; with her ready speech and her great beauty, he was more 
than fascinated. Miss Carnagie certainly possessed the art of attracting 
men to her side: no doubt her manners, to them, were more courteous 
than those she exhibited to Lady Pope. She privately told Sir Harry 
that Lady Pope was an ugly old tyrant, and Sir Harry enjoyed the con- 
fidence. His attention to her was growing more pointed than is usual 
from guardian to ward, and visitors to Ashley whispered, among them- 
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selves, that the place would soon have a second mistress. If Lady Pope 
had suspected that ! 

But it appeared that visitors were reckoning without their host. For 
Sir Harry’s manner suddenly changed. He grew cool in his intercourse 
with Miss Carnagie, and, indeed, took to hold himself very much aloof 
altogether from home society, spending his time abroad, or in his own 
rooms. So much the more pleasing to Miss Carnagie. For Sir Harry 
Ashley she cared not, but a passion, strong and ardent as her own nature, 
had taken root within her for his nephew and heir. From the first 
moment she saw Arthur Ashley, he had made a deep impression on her. 
More fascinating, both in looks and manner, than any man whom she 
had hitherto known, it scarcely needed the opportunities, which were un- 
doubtedly afforded in abundance, for this impression to grow into love. 
She already indulged visions of the future, when he should be her hus- 
band, hers only and for all time; when he should parade her to the 
world, his chosen and envied wife: she indulged in visions of her future 
sway as mistress of Ashley ; for Lauretta Carnagie hankered after position, 
and possessed a love of money and social power. Her life in Madras had 
been one of pomp and luxury: but this same pomp and luxury had made 
considerable inroads on the fortune of General and Mrs. Carnagie, and 
when they died, the former but three months subsequent to the latter, it 
was found that their impoverished estate would afford but a few hundreds 
per annum for their daughter. Double its whole amount had hitherto 
been expended on her dress alone. So she sought Arthur Ashley’s 
society, or he hers, or perhaps the seeking was mutual; at any rate, they 
were much together. Which was scarcely justifiable on Mr. Ashley’s 
part, for an attachment, a real attachment, known to none, subsisted be- 
tween himself and Anna Rivers. Almost from the first, Anna had 
detected the pleasure Miss Carnagie took in Mr. Ashley’s society, and 
the bitter pains of jealousy were aroused in her heart. Was this wild 
Indian girl come to supplant her? It seemed like it. And Anna had 
no means of showing her resentment, save by absenting herself from Mr. 
Ashley’s presence. 

But it happened, one warm summer evening, that Anna met him in 
the shrubbery. He stopped and drew her arm within his, and greeted 
her familiarly and tenderly, as was formerly his wont. 

“Let me alone, Mr. Ashley,” she angrily replied. “ Your right to 
treat me so has passed.” 

“Not passed yet, Anna,” he rejoined, retaining her arm ; “ not till an 
explanation has had place between us. Tell me the reason of your recent 
coldness. Why is it you have lately shunned me ?” 

Anna Rivers was superior to coquetry; moreover, she loved Arthur 
Ashley too well to indulge it; and she looked at him in surprise. 

‘“‘ My conduct has only been regulated by yours,” she said, “ Ask 
yourself what that has been.” 

“ Anna, let us clear up this bugbear between us. I suspect where the 
offence lies—in my being so much with Miss Carnagie. If this has 
given you uneasiness, I sincerely beg your pardon. We have been to- 
gether a great deal: I acknowledge it: but the fault has not been wholly 
mine.” 

“Mine, perhaps?” resentfully spoke Anna. 
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“Yes,” he laughed, “for leaving me so much to myself; and also— 
if I may whisper it to you—Miss Carnagie’s. She might have sought 
me less. Oh, Anna, you are a regular goose! These flighty damsels are 
worth their weight in gold to flirt with, but for anything else—excuse 
me. Why, I would not marry Lauretta Carnagie if the East India Com- 

any dowered her with all their possessions.” 

Now if the intelligent reader can imagine him—or her—self in Miss 
Carnagie’s shoes, they may perhaps picture what might be that young 
lady’s sensations when she heard this candid avowal of Ashley’s heir : 
and hear it she did, for she was on the other side the shrubbery hedge. 
All her wild blood, inherited from ber half-caste West Indian mother, 
rose to boiling-water heat; nay, more like to bubbles of liquid fire. 
Never had she suspected that there was aught but common friendship 
between him and Miss Rivers. 

Forgetful of all maidenly reserve, casting aside all delicacy of feeling, 
her veins tingling, her face glowing, and her splendid eyes flashing, as 
with a tiger’s fury, Lauretta Carnagie passed through an opening of the 
shrubbery, and stood before her rival and Mr. Ashley. Upon which Miss 
Rivers drew away from the latter, and stood proud and defiant, and the 
gentleman would have given all his pockets were worth, if some kind 
gust of wind, stronger than ordinary, had just then soared him aloft, and 
deposited him in any other spot of this wide earth. Serve you right, Mr. 
Arthur, for you have been unpardonably sweet upon that impulsive girl. 
Your conscience is telling you so: and it is of no use to mutter over the 
advice of the old song now, and register a vow to yourself that you will 
practically remember it, for evermore henveforth, if your good stars will 
only get you out of this one scrape—“ It is well to be off with the old 
love, before we are on with the new.” 

“You have been professing to love me; you have been professing to 
love her,” was the address of Miss Carnagie, while her frame trembled 
with passion, and the glow on her cheeks was fading to the hue of the 
grave. ‘ Which of those pretensions was false, which genuine ?” 

For perhaps the first time in his life, before a woman, Arthur Ashley 
quailed, and his tongue forgot its honeyed readiness. Enough to make 
him. She stood, hot and fiery as her own clime, on one side, bending 
towards him to devour his answer; whilst on the other, she whom he 
really loved, and had chosen for his bride, was drawn up like a repellent 
piece of marble. 

His senses partially came to him. He took Anna’s hand. “ Allow 
me to conduct you to the house,” he said, “while I explain to Miss 
Carnagie. One moment,” he deprecatingly added to the latter; “I will 
not keep you waiting longer.” 

Anna had no resource but to go, though she would have preferred to 
hear my gentleman “explain.” ‘ A sharp breeze,” he whispered to her : 
“it will be the sooner over. On my soul it is her fault, more than mine: 
her foolish vanity has brought it on herself. Still, Anna, I humbly beg 

you to forgive me.” 

She did not answer. She only snatched away her hand, and sailed on 
by his side, in sullen silence. He saw her in-doors, went back again, and 
Lauretta Carnagie met him. 
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“One word, Mr. Ashley,” she vehemently uttered. ‘Do you love 
that girl, Anna Rivers ?” 

«Miss Rivers and I are old friends,” he evasively answered. 

“Tamper with me if you dare,” she retorted. ‘I ask if Anna Rivers 
is anything to you ?” 

“What the deuce—let it come out—she can’t shoot me,”’ disjointly 
muttered Mr. Arthur. ‘It is probable that Anna Rivers may sometime 
be my wife,” he said aloud, but in a low tone. ‘“ Not yet ; perhaps not 
for years to come. But, Lauretta——” 

“If you had behaved to me so in my father’s house, in our own 
country ; talked to me as you have done, you, nearly a married man, [ 
would have had you scourged by the slaves. Scourged, sir, till you should 
have borne the marks for life.” 

Every manly feeling within him was stung to the quick, and he 
coloured to the roots of his fair hair. ‘‘ Do not let us quarrel, Lauretta,” 
he said. ‘ Nothing has happened that need interrupt our friendship. 
If you, or I, ever caught ourselves dreaming that a warmer tie might 
hereafter unite us, why I suppose we must forget it.” 

“There is one thing I will never forget,” she hissed in his ear—‘ what 
you have said this evening. It was well done of you, Arthur Ashley, to 
speak insultingly of me to her. I will wear those words in my heart 
until I am revenged.” 

She stalked away towards the house in her wild anger, and Mr. Ashley, 
breathing a blessing upon women in general and himself in particular, 
strode in another direction. “I'll go away for a day or two,” thought 
he, “and give the thing time to blow over.”’ 

Revenge, Miss Carnagie had spoken of, and revenge she meant to have; 
how, she did not see or know as yet. Perhaps it was nearer than she 
could have hoped. By way of a beginning, she went straight to Lady 
Pope in the drawing-room. 

‘«‘ Are you aware that there is a love affair afloat between Mr. Ashley 
and your daughter?” she said, abruptly. 

Lady Pope would have screamed, but for compromising her dignity. 
For Mrs. Wainwright, a visitor at Ashley, stood at her chair-elbow, and 
heard the bold assertion. She waved Miss Carnagie away. 

“Did you know that there was a clandestine affair going on between 
them ?” persisted Miss Carnagie, who was not one to be waved away by 
Lady Pope. 

“Where can you have learnt all these shocking words?” de- 
manded Lady Pope at length. ‘Clandestine affair! Really, Miss 
Carnagie——” 

‘Did you know it ? I ask,” she pertinaciously interrupted. 

“ Madam,” was the stiff response of Lady Pope, “ the word clandestine 
can never be coupled with my daughter’s name. She would enter into no 
such engagement: I will answer for it. And I kuow not by what law 
of politeness you, a young stranger, come into my brother’s house, and 
thus presume to comment upon family matters.” Saying which, her 
ladyship, calling hastily for the help of her maid, ascended to her dress- 
ing-room. 

“ You have committed high treason,” laughed Mrs. Wainwright. “It 
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is that Lady Pope’s heart is set upon her daughter's becoming 
Lady Ashley. Arthur won’t do for her, now that his hopes of succeeding 


to Ashley are fading.” 
Miss Carnagie raised her head quickly. ‘I thought Arthur was the 


heir to Ashley.” 

“Pooh, my dear! I would not give two pins for his chance now. 
Sir Harry is safe to marry again.” 

“ And if he did—who would succeed?” breathlessly asked Miss 
Carnagie. 

‘‘ Why his own children, of course ; his eldest son. Don’t you under- 
stand these things ? Arthur Ashley will be ready to cut the bride’s throat, 
whoever she may be, for cutting out himself.” 

Miss Carnagie drew a long breath, and left Mrs. Wainwright without 
answer. She went to her own room, sent out Nana, with an imperious 
gesture, who happened to be there, sat down, and closed her eyes to think. 
She was capable of earnest self-communing, possessing the faculty of 
concentration in an unusual degree. Rapid and vehement in all her ways, 
her decision was taken ere she had sat there many minutes. “It will 
keep him out of Ashley,” she muttered as she rose: ‘to do that, I would 
sacrifice myself to—to—a worse sacrifice than this will be. Wealth and 
position will at least be mine. And better be an old man’s darling than 
a young man’s slaye!” Away she went down stairs towards the dining- 
room. 

“Ts Sir Harry in there still?” she inquired of a servant, whom she met 
near the door. ‘ Mr. Ashley is not with him ?” 

“Mr. Ashley has just rode off to Brooklands, miss. He thinks of 
stopping a day or two, and I am now going to put up his carpet-bag 
and send it after him. Sir Harry is alone.” 

Lauretia Carnagie opened the dining-room door softly, and closed it 
after her. It was nearly dusk then, and Sir Harry had left the table, 
and was sitting in his easy-chair near the large window. He rose up in 
surprise at sight of Miss Carnagie, as she advanced close to him, and 
took up her position against the window-frame. She looked at him, but 
did not at first speak. Was she considering his personal attractions ? 
They were such that many a woman might have admired. It was true 
he was no longer to be called young, but not a shade of silver mixed with 
his glossy hair; not a wrinkle, as yet, defaced his broad forehead. Time 
had been considerate to Sir Henry Ashley. In that dim, uncertain light, 
he might have been taken for but a few yeltrs past thirty. Miss Carnagie 
spoke at last, dropping her eyes to the ground. 

“T have been thinking how ungrateful I was, so positively to refuse— 
what you asked me. And I ‘ 

‘* My dear child,” he interrupted, “say no more. I ought not to have 
laid myself open to a certain refusal. The pain that inflicted, brought 
me to my senses; and if I have since secluded myself, scarcely meeting 
~ but at meals, it has not been from any resentful feeling towards you, 

ut that I would get over the too warm interest I had felt for you.” 

Miss Carnagie did not answer: perhaps the purport of Sir Harry’s 
speech was different from what she expected. He continued : 

“My wife I married in early life. To say I loved her, would be 
wrong; I never did. My sister wished the match between us; I mistook 
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friendship for love, and fell into it. She was a wife to me, and our 
life was calm: I can say no more for it. But when you came, Lauretta, 
when we had mixed together in habits of intimacy, toe I had protected 
you as my ward, then indeed I found what it was to love. I gave way 
to it without consideration. I forgot that my years had passed their 
meridian, and that yours were yet in their dawn, and, like a fool, I 
hazarded my fate—and met with a refusal. I am speaking now more 
calmly, you see, than I could at the time.” 

“ But,”’ she resumed, in a low tone, “I came this evening to tell you 
that—I—think I was mistaken, as well as hasty.” 

A silence ensued. When Sir Harry broke it, his voice was hoarse 
with emotion. 

“IT am not sure that I understand—that I dare understand. Lauretta, 
that one repulsion cost me dear: I will not hazard another. Give me 
fully to understand what you really mean.” 

“ Would you be pleased if I say I retract my refusal, and ask you to 

ardon it ?” 

“ Pleased! Lauretta!” 

“That if you will take me with my faults and my wilfulness, I am 
ready to say you may have me ?” 

‘You are not deceiving me?” he murmured. 

“I never deceive,” she answered, with so passionate a touch of scorn 
in her tone, that one in the secret might know she was thinking of how 
she had been deceived by Arthur Ashley. 

He flung his arms round her, and gave utterance to the deep love she 
had excited in his heart: all the stronger for its recent suppression. That 
a passion so powerful should have arisen in Sir Henry Ashley, with his 
nearly fifty years! But so it was. 

“7 trust Iam guilty of no dishonour in thus winning you for myself 
—of no breach of the confidence imposed in me by your father,” he said, 
in a musing manner, half to himself, half to her. ‘ My position is one 
to which even he could not object, and the contrast in our years is, it 
seems to me, a consideration for you alone.” 

‘‘ For no one else,” she answered. 

‘‘ Lauretta! how we may deceive ourselves!” he went on. Shall I 
tell you a notion that has recently possessed me ?—that you and Arthur 
were becoming attached to each other. You were so much together. 
Poor fellow! this will be a blow to his prospects. Had I foreseen Lady 
Ashley's premature death, I never would have adopted him, or encou- 
raged the notion of his inheritance.” 

A curious expression passed over her face. But at this moment, after 
asharp knocking, as with a stick, the door was flung open, and who 
should enter but Lady Pope, her crutch on one side of her, her maid on 
the other, the latter bearing a flaring candle. Setting that on the table, 
and her mistress on a chair, she retired from the room. Sir Harry came 
forward, his brow darkening: “To what accident was he to attribute 
Lady Pope’s intrusion ?” 

Lady Pope did not tell him. We can. She was sitting with her 
dressing-room door open, partly for air, partly that she might see all the 
passing and repassing in the passages, when a servant came by with a 
packed carpet-bag, which she recognised as Arthur’s, and she demanded 
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where that was going to. To Brooklands, the man answered. Mr. Arthur 
was gone over tnere. 

Up went her ladyship’s curiosity. What was he gone there for, all on 
a sudden ? Did Sir Harry know? Where was Sir Harry? 

Sir Harry was still in the dining-room. Miss Carnagie was with him. 

Miss Carnagie! echoed Lady Pope. The servant must be mistaken. 

Oh no. He had seen her go in with his own eyes, and close the 
door. 

This was a climax for Lady Pope. Why, what possessed this girl, 
that she was turning the whole house topsy-turvy ? Go and shut herself 
in with Sir Harry, before he left the dining-room! She would tell her, 
this moment, what she thought of such conduct. ‘ Send my maid here 
instantly !” she exclaimed to the servant. | 

So the maid and the crutch and Lady Pope, and a candle to guide her 
ladyship’s steps, for the staircase lamps were not yet alight, sailed into 
the dining-room, and Sir Harry inquired to what cause he was to attri- 
bute the intrusion. 

‘“‘T came to ascertain to what cause may be attributed ders,” was Lad 
Pope's sarcastic rejoinder. ‘‘ Really, Sir Harry—and I am glad to have 
the opportunity of saying this to you in her presence—unless Miss Car- 
nagie can conform to the usages of decent society, I would recommend 
you to resign your guardianship, and suffer her to depart.” 

“In what way has Miss Carnagie transgressed them ?” demanded Sir 
Harry. 

- in what way does she not? A most unpardonable transgression is 
her coming here, at this hour, in this room, and stopping in it with you.” 

«‘ T shall not eat her,’”’ said Sir Harry. 

“ Sir Harry Ashley,” resumed Lady Pope, in a crushing voice, “ if 
you deem my visit here an intrusion, to be noticed in words, by what 
name can you designate hers? You may be forgetful of forms and pro- 
priety—men generally are—but it is my place to see that they are 
observed by, and towards, Miss Carnagie. Miss Carnagie, you will 
oblige me by quitting this room with me. Sir Harry, call in my maid. 
I told her to wait outside.” 

** Miss Carnagie remains here with me,” returned Sir Harry. ‘“ We 
will join you when tea is ready. You seem to overlook the fact, that, as 
guardian and ward, we may have business to transact together.” 

“Not at unseasonable hours,” persisted the exasperated Lady Pope. 
“If Miss Carnagie remains here, I shall. It is really quite—quite im- 
proper, Sir Harry. I'll thank you to order the chandelier lighted, if we 
are to stay. ‘That candle hurts my eyes.” 

Sir Harry was provoked—as he could be, very much so, on occasions. 
“ Lady Pope,” he said, ‘‘ you are assuming rather too much. I, as Miss 
Carnagie’s guardian, am a competent judge for her of what is proper. 
That I shall guard her from what is improper, you may well believe, 
when I inform you that in her you see my future wife.” 

Had poor Lady Pope received a dose of chloroform she could not have 
been more completely overcome. Her mouth opened, her chin fell, 
down dropped her arms, and down went her crutch with a rattle. Sir 
Harry had drawn Miss Carnagie’s arm within his, and they both stood 
facing her. 
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“ The future wife—yours ?” were the first words she gasped. 

« My own dear future wife. Lady Ashley.” 

“« Are you bereft of your senses, Henry Ashley, or am I?” she inquired. 
“If Iam not, I would ask if you have reflected on the miserable con- 
sequences that this will entail? The cruelty, the injustice to Arthur 
Ashley ?” 

“Enough,” peremptorily interrupted Sir Henry, as he flung open the 
door and summoned the maid, who stood very close to it, to take away 
her mistress. ‘‘ Order tea,” he said to her ladyship: “ we will soon be 
with you.” 

Lady Pope meekly obeyed, and prepared to leave with the servant. 
Her spirit was completely stricken down, and lay (as may be said) in 
dust and ashes. But first of all she beckoned Sir Harry to her, and, 
drawing him down, whispered in his ear : 

“Henry, my brother, one word—for your own sake. Is this in- 
evitable ?” 

He nodded. 

“ Oh, think better of it! If it be possible, break it off. She is not a 
woman to make any husband happy. She will make you miserable.” 

“ No more,” he coldly said. But she held him still. 

“‘ Henry, do you hear me? miserable.” 

“T hear,’ was the indifferent, almost contemptuous reply. “I will 
chance it.” 

The neighbourhood was electrified when it heard that Sir Harry Ashley 
was to marry his ward; not only electrified, but shocked. Sir Harry, 
for the last twelve or fifteen months, had been looked upon as a high 
prize in the matrimonial lottery, and everybody was ready to devour Miss 
Carnagie alive. She came in for the usual share of abuse: some ven- 
tured to speak against her to Sir Harry. She was too young, and too wil- 
ful, and too poor, and too proud, and too a great many other things; 
but Sir Harry was too much for them all, and held to his bargain. 





The wedding took place in Liverpool in the month of October, Miss 
Carnagie being married from the house of her late father’s friends there, 
Nabob and Mrs. Call. Anna Rivers was bridesmaid, and perhaps she 
was the only one, save the parties themselves, who rejoiced in the union. 
But she could not overget the miserable jealousy Miss Carnagie had 
caused to her heart, or the general discomfort she had brought to Ashley. 

Arthur Ashley was joked, rallied, and condoled with. It was certainly 
a grievous disappointment, but he behaved magnanimously, and would 
not show it. Sir Harry handed over to him the writings of Thorneliff, a 
small estate, worth a few hundreds a year, and promised something about 
a government appoimtment. “Don’t thank me for Thorneliff,” he said ; 
“T’ll listen to nothing in the shape of thanks. I feel as if I had injured 
you, and this is a sop in the pan. But cheer up, my boy, who knows? 
you may be Sir Arthur yet.” 

Arthur answered good-humouredly that the chances were against it. 
He knew they were. And he knew also—his conscience was telling it 
to him at that very moment—that the fading away of his inheritance had 
been partly brought about by his own folly—that he had himself to thank 


for having lost Ashley. 
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SCISSORS-AND-PASTE-WORK 


BY SIR NATHANIEL. 


II].—MERIVALE’S ROMANS UNDER THE EMPIRE. 
[SECOND NOTICE. | 


To Tiberius succeeded his grand-nephew, Caius, the “ first despot, or 
sovereign prince of Rome.” Considerable stress is laid by Mr. Merivale 
on the influence exercised by Herod Agrippa on the youthful mind of 
Caligula. Agrippa was educated at Rome, and was one of those members 
of the Herodian family who were admitted to intimacy with the princes 
of the Cesarean house. His early associate had been the “stupid and 
neglected Claudius ;” but when it became manifest, towards the close of 
the reign of Tiberius, how much brighter were the prospects of young 
Caius than those of Claudius, and how much more profitable an ally might 
be expected in the grand-nephew than in the grandson of the declining 
Princeps, the wily Judwan attached himself to Caligula, and speedily cast 
a spell over him which Rome was one day to rue. 

At the time this intimacy began, Agrippa was twice the age of the son 
of Germanicus. The young prince’s fortunes were as yet vague and 
flickering—now radiant with promise, and now, at a darker scowl than 
usual from ‘Tiberius, clouded with gloom. The “stripling Caius” 
naturally hugged himself on securing the bosom friendship, as bosom 
friends on that footing go, of a sage adviser so conversant with life and 
mankind, as the royal foreigner. With Agrippa, we are told, he passed 
the hours he could steal from the exacting jealousy of his uncle; from 
him he iearnt the customs of the East and the simple machinery of Asiatic 
despotism, and imbibed a contemptuous disgust at the empty forms of the 
Republic, which served only, as he might in his blind inexperience 
imagine, to impede the march of government, while they contributed 
nothing to its security. He saw, it is added, the loathed and abject 
Tiberius cowering in terror before a senate more abject than himself, 
hiding his person from the sight of his subjects, feeling his way before 
every step, and effecting every end by intrigue and circumvention; while 
the petty lord of a Syrian plain or watercourse was every inch a king ; 
while in the little town of Samaria, as he heard, the tetrarch had only to 
speak the word, and be obeyed without hindrance or remonstrance. 

Very rightly is importance attributed to this agent in the orientalising 
of Caligula’s tastes and impressions. In the spell cast over the young 
man by his accomplished familiar, we see largely explained the autocratic 
style and system afterwards adopted by the too willing catechumen. Mr. 
Merivale admirably tells how Agrippa succeeded in inflaming the lad’s 
imagination with descriptions of the splendour of Jerusalem, and the mag- 
nificence of its sovereigns. For it was not, he says, in the simplicity of 
their despotic authority alone, that Herod assured young Caius of the 
far superiority of Eastern kings to the princes and imperators of the West. 
Their wealth was more abundant—all the possessions of their subjects 
being held only in dependence upon them; their splendour was more 
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dazzling, for thirty generations of autocrats had striven to excel one 
another in the arts of display. The capitals of the Oriental monarchs 
far exceeded in beauty and convenience the mass of dark and smoky cabins, 
in which the conquerors of the world were still doomed to burrow. But 
of all the cities of the East—thus Agrippa is supposed to have indoctri- 
nated his rapt listener—none equalled Jerusalem in splendour.* The 
great Herod had adorned it with buildings, the magnificence of which 
outshone anything that could yet be seen at Rome. His theatres and 
gymnasiums, his forums and ot sect were of the costliest materials 
and the noblest proportions. If the kings of Judza had abstained as yet 
from claiming the title of divinity, from regard to the fantastic scruples 
of their people, such at least was the honour to which the Eastern poten- 
tates might generally pretend, and such, should he ever be restored to 
authority in his native land, Agrippa himself already meditated to assume. 
The slaves of Asia acknowledged their sovereigns as the sole fountains of 
life and property; they regarded them as above the law or beside the 
law ; no privileged ranks and classes of men, no traditions and prescrip- 
tions of accustomed usage stood between them and their arbitrary 
caprices ; uncles and nieces, brothers and sisters, sons and mothers might 
marry at their will; to the multitude they held, in fact, the place of gods 
upon earth ; to deny them the title might seem mere senseless prudery. 

“Such was the sovereignty of which Agrippa talked, and such, when 
the associates conversed together on the future succession to the principate 
of Tiberius, was the sovereiguty to which the young aspirant was en- 
couraged to look. We shall trace throughout the brief career of Caius, 
the first despot or sovereign prince of Rome. We are arrived at a 
period when the personal character of their ruler has come to exercise a 
decisive influence on the sentiments no less than on the welfare of the 
Roman people, and through them of the world at large. It becomes the 
more important, therefore, to note the conditions under which that cha- 
racter was formed. Since the overthrow of the renegade Antonius, 
Rome had enjoyed a respite from the invasion of Asiatic principles and 
notions. Augustus had set up bulwarks against them which Tiberius had 
not failed to respect: it remained for the puerile selfishness of Caius, 
under tuition of the wily foreigner, to introduce into the city an element 
of disunion more fatal to her polity and manners than the arms of a 
triumvir or the edicts of animperator. The prostitution of personal dig- 
nity by self-display in the theatre and circus; the assumption of the 
divine character, to the utter destruction of all remaining sense of reli- 
gion ; excessive extravagance in shows and buildings; indulgence of self 
and indulgence of the populace, together with savage oppression of the 
nobler classes ; unstinted gratification of brutal ferocity ;—all these are 
attributes of Oriental sovereignty, which Caius was first of the Roman 
emperors to exercise, but in which some of his successors rioted, if possible, 
even more furiously than himself.” 


* Pliny (Hist. Nat. V. 14) calls Jerusalem, longe clarissima urbium Orientis, non 
Judeew modo ; referring, it may be supposed, to its external splendour rather than 
to its historic fame. Although this writer may be suspected of a wish to flatter 
his patrons Vespasian and Titus, its conquerors, his glowing language is suffi- 
ciently borne out by Josephus, Strabo, and ‘Tacitus. (Merivale, V. 359.) 
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Whether Tiberius was pro amenable to a commission of | 
may be an open question. But there can be no mistake about Caligula. 
His was a clear ease of mens insana in corpore insano. Mad as a March 
hare he was, before ever the ides of March were come, and long after they 
were gone ; hare-brained at all times, and at some stark staring mad. 
Ubi prava 
Stultitia, hic summa est insania, 
says Horace ; and adds— 


Qui sceleratus, 
Et furiosus erit. 


The furiosus in Caligula’s case was a very paullo-post future on the 
sceleratus, if indeed it was a sequent at all, and not a concomitant, or 
rather a cause. The /ése-majesté with which he is chargeable against the 
sovereignty of the skies,—for, as Edmund Waller puts it, 


Not the brave Macedonian youth alone, 
But base Caligula, when on the throne, 
Boundless in power, would make himself a god, 
As if the world depended on his nod,— 


this in its extravagance goes to mitigate judgment against him, by the 
evidence its hyperbolism involves of a mind distraught. ‘ Que Caligula,” 
says M. Villemain, in his essay on the Corruption of Roman Literature, 
“fit abattre les statues des hommes illustres placees par’Auguste dans le 
champ de Mars, qu'il proscrivit les ouvrages d’Homére, qu'il voulit 
exclure des bibliotheques Tite Live comme un infidéle et mauvais 
historien, cela ne parait qu’un absurde caprice.” Dr. Arncid, by the way, 
and other moderns of mark, are as liable as Caligula to the charge of 
“absurd eaprice,” in the last count of the indictment—-viz., the repudia- 
tion of 7ite Live as by all means a thoroughly infidele et mauvais 
historien: so far, his saltem judicibus, Caligula might be brought in sane 
enough, and a critic of rarely discriminative taste, and wrxcommon good 
sense. But absurde caprice is a faint intimation of the depth of the 
mischief. Caligula knew, it has been observed, his own defect; and 
purposed going through a course of hellebore: sleeplessness, one of the 
commonest indications of lunacy, haunted him in an excess rarely re- 
corded. De Quincey can see in no fiction of romance so awful a picture 
of the ideal tyrant as that of Caligula by Suetonius: his palace—radiant 
with purple and gold, but murder everywhere lurking beneath flowers ;— 
his smiles and echoing laughter—masking (yet hardly meant to mask) 
his foul treachery of heart ;—his hideous and tumultuous dreams—his 
baflled sleep; for he enjoyed not more than three hours of nocturnal 
repose ; nor these even in pure untroubled rest, but agitated by phantas- 
mata of portentous augury ; as, for example, upon one occasion he fancied 
that he saw the sea, under some definite impersonation, conversing with 
himself. ‘ Hence it was, and from this incapacity of sleeping, and from 
weariness of lying awake, that he had fallen into habits of ranging all 
the night long through the palace, sometimes throwing himself on a couch, 
sometimes wandering along the vast corridors—watching for the earliest 
dawn, and anxiously invoking its approach.”* A constitution naturally 


——— tite 








* De Quincey: “ The Cesars.” 
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weak, had been recklessly tampered with ; mind and body both may be 
said to have broken down before the impressionable profligate came to 
the throne. 

He was in his twenty-fifth year at his accession. Mr. Merivale refers 
to the poetical and rhetorical exercises to which he had been directed, 
without the compensating influence of severer training, which had been 
unkindly withheld from him,—as having imparted perhaps a certain 
flaccidity to his character, confirmed by the enervating voluptuousness in 
which he had been steeped from his cradle. “ His constitution was 
weakly. In childhood he had been subject to fits, and though he out- 
grew this tendency, and learnt to bear fatigue of body, he was not un- 
frequently seized with sudden faintings. Early indulgence in ever 
caprice, and premature dissipation, had strained his nerves and brain, till 
at last a temperament naturally excitable, and harassed by constant fever, 
seemed almost to tremble on the verge of delirium.” 

The commencement of his reign was auspicious enough. From the 
son of the good Germanicus, Rome looked for good things to come, and 
his behaviour at the outset seemed to warrant the expectation. But more 
than one popular prince has outlived his title to be the delicia, the bien- 
aimé, the désiré of his people : 

Toujours la tyrannie a d’heureuses prémices : 
De an pour un temps, Caius fut les délices ; 
Mais, sa feinte bonté se tournant en fureur, 
Les délices de Rome en devinrent lhorreur.* 


Rome was ignorant, at his accession, of his cunning and selfishness ; of 
the ferocity which found pleasure, we are told, in the sight of torments 
and executions; of his unworthy taste for the company of dancers and 
gladiators and for vulgar shows; of the defects in his education, and his 
moral inaptitude for all elevating objects of thought. His antecedents 
had been veiled from the public eye. ‘ For five years his residence had 
been mostly confined to Capree. At a later period it was reported that, 
in spite of all his dissimulation, he had not been able to conceal the vile- 
ness of his nature from Tiberius himself, and the monster was supposed 
more than once to have remarked, not without a grim satisfaction, that 
Caius lived for his own and all men’s perdition, and that he was rearing 
a serpent for the Romans, and a Phaethon for the universe. But if an 

vague rumours of this prince’s faults reached the ears of the multitude, 
they were easily excused in a son of Germanicus, on the plea of inexperi- 
ence and evil example. The Romans had yet to learn the horror of 
being subject to a master who had never been trained to mastery over 
himself.” He pledged himself to good government on taking office; and 
the first few months went, so far as they could go, to redeem the pledge. 
He devoted himself to business with a too characteristic thoroughness— 
of which the duration would inevitably be in an inverse ratio to its im- 
petuosity. He appears, in fact, to have overworked himself. He at least 
thought so, or said so. To repair the error he rushed into the opposite 
extreme of idleness and dissipation—inaugurating the change by a grand 
public festival, which included banquets, concerts, horse and chariot races, 








* Racine: “ Britannicus.” 
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the slaughter in the amphitheatre of four hundred bears, and as many 
lions and panthers, and the representation by patrician youths of the 
tale of Troy divine. 

In this festive display, Caius professed to restore the celebration of 
public shows, which had declined under the gloomy principate of Tiberius. 
And such an inauguration of popular amusements long disused might, as 
the historian says, be excused on the first celebration of an imperial birth- 
day, at the outset of a young prince’s reign, and at the close of a 
weary session of public business. But with Caius it was only the 
beginning of the end—a rebound which was to have no reaction— 
the initiation of a system which was destined to grow worse and worse, 
and which, by the nature of it, must grow worse before it could grow 
better. Caligula’s enthusiasm for the public fétes was “the frenzy of 
one just escaped from the dreary confinement of a hermitage. Soon 
sated with every fresh object, he sought renewed excitement in variety 
and strangeness. He introduced the novelty of nocturnal spectacles, at 
which the whole city was illuminated with lamps and torches. Money 
and viands, at his command, were thrown liberally to the populace. He 
indulged, too, in a giddy humour which was not always dignified.”” Thus 
it is related of him that, on one occasion, when he feasted the citizens at 
a gorgeous banquet, he was so pleased with the justice a certain knight 
did to the luxuries set before him, that he ordered his own plate to be 
offered to the surprising, and in his turn surprised, gourmand; while a 
senator, who similarly gratified him, was inscribed at once upon the list 
of Pretors. But if follies of this kind abounded, the time soon came for 
vices and sensualities to much more abound. “ If Caius desired that his 
people should riot without stint in the pleasures which had so long been 
grudged them, not less was he resolved to indulge himself to the utmost 
in the gratification of every sense. He let fall the mask, hitherto but 
loosely worn, of discretion and modesty, and revelled with furious appe- 
tite in the grossest voluptuousness of every kind.” The result of course 
was a dangerous illness. Like Louis Quinze under the same cireum- 
stances, he was the object, at this crisis, of warm and general sympathy. 
The old Romans, like the modern French, were au désespoir: multi- 
tudes thronged the palace by day and night, to hear how it fared with 
the royal sufferer, and extravagant vows were made, and fantastic senti- 
mentalities uttered, by certain of the noisier sort. This wholesale flatter 
reached and tickled the ears of the patient. He got better of his illness, 
but he never got better of this adulation. Herod had glozed and fawned 
upon him ; but flattery such as this far out-Heroded Herod. 

It, in effect, turned the brain of the flighty convalescent. He began 
in his wild hallucinations, as Mr. Merivale says, to regard the life which 
had been saved by so many prayers as something sacred and divine, and 
to justify to himself any means that might seem conducive to its protec- 
tion. Accordingly he put to death his youthful cousin, Tiberius, as 
guilty of being too near the throne. It sufficed to say that the lad was 
concerned in a plot against him; a centurion was despatched to the 
** poor relation,” and, putting a sword into his hand, “ invited” him to 
use it to suicidal effect ; but so untrained, it is said, was the young victim 
in the use of weapons, that he was obliged to ask instruction how to 
make the sword answer its purpose upon himself. 
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It was manifestly the contrast presented by Caligula to that “ sullen 
recluse,” his predecessor, which at first bewitched the capital. His man- 
ners were charming, after the repulsive sternness of his grand-unele. 
As for personal attractions, he had nothing whatever to boast of. ‘“ His 
features, if not altogether devoid of beauty, were deformed by a harsh 
and scowling expression, and seem even in the rigid marble to writhe 
with muscular contortion. His head was bald ; his complexion sallow 
and livid ; his body was long, and his neck and legs slender ; his gait 
was shambling, and his voice hoarse and dissonant.” Suetonius and 
Seneca paint him in colours the darkest they can employ—and the 
result is what Mr. Merivale calls mere “ sign-painting.” Ugly as he 
may have been, however, Caligula was a favourite with the mob, whom 
he courted to the prejudice of senators and knights. He was popular 
with the rabble, because he became as one of them—sitting in their 
midst the livelong day in the cireus—singing and dancing before them 
—playing the charioteer before them—playing the gladiator before 
them. The bloody shows of the amphitheatre increased in horror; 
appetite grew there by what it fed on, and the sanguine dye became 
deeper and deeper. A rapid succession of executions and confiscations 
kept pace with these spectacular atrocities. Ere long the frenetic, 
murderous, incestuous emperor claimed divine worship, and the claim 
was admitted generally with nerveless apathy. 

The government of Tiberius, which Caligula had gained his early 
popularity by denouncing tz toto, he now proceeded to laud and mag- 
nify, in its worst features of delation and persecution. He made himself 
notorious for a certain habit of ghastly bantering which, grotesquely 
caricatured as it may seem to be by the historians, is reported with a 
significant consistency in the pages equally of Dion and Suetonius, of 
Josephus and Philo. He made himself odious to his last remaining 
friends, the populace, by sweeping schemes of taxation; and ridiculous 
to all men, and for all time, by such vagaries as the ‘ British expedition” 
—if indeed we are to believe the vulgate version of that ‘ monstrous 
farce,” when, as Butler tells the story, 


The Emperor Caligula, 

That triumphed o’er the British sea, 
Took crabs and oysters prisoners, 

And lobsters, ’stead of cuirassiers ; 
Engaged his legions in fierce bustles, 
With periwinkles, prawns, and muscles, 
And led his troops with furious gallops, 
To charge whole regiments of scallops ; 
Not like their ancient way of war, 

To wait on his triumphal car ; 

But when he went to dine or sup, 
More bravely ate his captives up, 

And left all war, by his example, 
Reduced to vict’ling of a camp well.* 


Mr. Merivale is no unconditional subscriber to the allegations against 
Caligula, any more than to those against Tiberius. In the case of the 
“ British expedition,” he suggests that possibly Caius was diverted from 





* “ Wudibras.” Part III., Canto IL. 
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a real intention of attacking Britain by some act of submission, from 
which he anticipated the opening of freer and more regular communi- 
cation with the natives. Even the picking of shells, it is added, may be 
a grotesque representation of receiving a tribute of Rutupian pearls. 

So again with the story of the emperor’s march against the Gauls, 
To our author it seems impossible to mistake the spirit of caricature in 
which the accounts of that progress, by Dion and Suetonius, are written ; 
and even had we no clue to a better understanding of the circumstances, 
he would be little disposed to place implicit confidence in them. Such a 
clue, however, is hinted at, in the probable determination of Caius to put 
down in person the rising spirit of rebellion among the legions on the 
Rhine, be seem to have taken advantage of the age and timidity of 
Tiberius, and of the relaxation of discipline by that emperor’s legate. 
Mr. Merivale is of opinion that Caligula left Rome for Gaul to put down 
this growing disaffection in person, and, under pretence of defending the 
frontiers, to defend himself and his imperial authority. ‘In daring 
Caius was not deficient ; perhaps he had not sense enough fairly to 
estimate the dangers which beset him. But at such a crisis daring was 
the best wisdom, and the apparition of the redoubted emperor in the 
midst of a disaffected camp, together with some examples of sternness, 
which showed that he was not to be trifled with, may have actually saved 
the state from a bloody and bootless revolution.” 

Every allowance that can be made for this crazy Bombastes Furioso, 
is readily, and, some may think in some cases, gratuitously made for him, 
in the present history. Having repeatedly observed reasons for distrust- 
ing the annalists and anecdotists, to whom we owe all we know of the 
early Cesars, Mr. Merivale is wary of accepting without reserve their 
revelations of the mystery of iniquity. The most cursory examination 
of our existing authorities will show, he affirms, that while they seem to 
vie with one another in reciting the worst atrocities of the reign of 
Caligula, there is much in which their accounts contradict each other, 
and more about which a thoughtful reader will feel constrained to sus- 
pend his credence. 

There are critics, indeed, who, throwing over as incredible the bulk of 
this hostile testimony, have tried to make out a case in favour of Caligula, 
as the victim of a malignant aristocracy, by whose hirelings and partisans 
his fair fame has come down to us blackened so foully. Mr. Merivale is 
not one of these reactionists. He sees that the verdict of antiquity has 
gone against Caligula, and that the question, with our imperfect lights, 
will not bear to be reopened : we have no other course, he owns, but to 
join in the general condemnation pronounced upon the miserable strip- 
ling, of whom the best that can be said is that the wildness of a brain, 
stricken in the cradle with hereditary insanity, was aggravated by the 
horrors of his unnatural position. 

For the men who had preceded him in empire, had all, we are re- 
minded, been trained to rule by long exercise, and had tested their powers 
in the best of schools, in wholesome and manly obedience to the circum- 
stances which controlled them. Whereas this young man had been 
gious precluded from the moral and intellectual efforts which might 
ave helped to fit him for the arduous post before him. Augustus and 
Tiberius, moreover, had carefully avoided whatever might dispel the 
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ignorance of the people as to the actual supremacy, and the positive pre- 
rogative, of their rulers. Both these emperors had learnt in the school 
of experience one momentous practical lesson—not to strip those who 
had irretrievably lost the substance of freedom, of the shadow which they 
still mistook for it. No such practical lesson had Caligula learnt. In 
no such school had he ever been entered as a scholar. Accordingly, 
when he found himself the master of a legion of slaves, he felt neither 
shame nor scruple in proclaiming his own power, and exacting their 
devotion. Caligula was as destitute of the wisdom of the serpent as of 
the innocence of the dove. 

He despised as ignoble, we read, the caution of his predecessors in 
disclaiming the full acknowledgment of their undoubted prerogatives. 
“ He regarded himself, not as a Princeps or Imperator, but as a King ; 
and if he did not extort from his subjects the odious title, he allowed the 
idea to become impressed upon them by jurists and moralists; so that 
we may now begin to trace the dawning in the Roman mind of the 
theory of royal prerogative. The complete and irresponsible power he 
claimed over the persons and property of his people, and even the soil on 
which they stood, was derived neither from hereditary nor elective right : 
it was the prey of the strongest, which Fate had placed in his hands, 
and which Force only could secure to him. His wild untutored intellect 
could grasp, perhaps, no higher or subtler principle of authority than 
this: it was ever present to his mind and onal it with perpetual 
anxiety: he lived in constant oscillation between the exultation of un- 
restrained enjoyment and the depressing consciousness of danger: he 
strained his imagination to realise by the most wanton excesses the sub- 
stance of unlimited power, at one moment as an excitement, at another 
as a relief and consolation.” 

And certainly Caius appears to have striven earnestly enough to realise 
to himself, as well as to impress on others, the gus divinum of his 
Cesarean majesty. Taking into account the strange perverted state of 
religious conceptions at this period, Mr. Merivale sees no reason to doubt 
that he was really possessed with a vague notion of his own divinity, 
The German historian Hoeck* cannot comprehend the fact of this belief. 
Mr. Merivale professes himself sensible how imperfect is his account of 
the phenomenon, but feels no difficulty in crediting it : 
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* Who only wants, says our author, the faculty of imagination, to be an his- 
torian of a high class. Hoeck is but one of the many modern continental scholars 
with whose writings Mr. Merivale shows himself notably conversant. A glance 
at the foot-notes of the present volumes will show the nature of these researches. 
Thus, among French authorities consulted by the historian, we observe the names, 
mentioned from time to time, of Walckenaer (/istoire d Horace), Dezobry (ome 
au Siécle d’ Auguste), ‘Troplong (Influence du Christianisme sur le droit Romain), 
Moreau de Jonnis (Statistique des Peuples anciens), Thierry (Gaulois), Wallon 
(Histoire de ' Esclavage dans 0 Antiquité), Leclerc (Journaux des Romains), Legris 
(Etudes sur Lucrece, Catulle, &c.), and Bergier (Grands Chemins). While of 
German authors we observe frequent allusions to such as Rudorff, Lachmann 
(Roemische Feldmesser), Bekker (Roem. Alterth.), Zumpt (Relig. der Roemer), 
Boecking, Gothofred, Schulting (and kindred jurisprudentissimi), Fischer (Zeit- 
tafeln), Ukert the geographer, Frandsen (Agrippa), Bunsen (Itom.), Gruter (Inser.), 
Von Hoff (Geschichte der Erd oberfliche), Zeuss (die Deutschen), Grimm ( Rechts- 
alterthiim), Tzschirner (Fall des Heidenthums), Zumpt (Comment Epigr.), Rein 
(Criminal-Recht der Roem.), &c. 
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Nihil est quod credere de se 
Non possit cum laudatur Dis equa potestas. 


The gods of those days, he remarks, if they did not actually touch the 
earth, flitted, at least, very near to its surface. To partake in some 
sense or other of the godhead was the dream of philosophers as well as 
the boast of tyrants. As for Caius, “the divinity which he affected was 
something very different from the moral inspiration claimed by his pre- 
decessors. It was all outward and sensuous. In his passion for scenic 
representation, he delighted to array himself in the garb of Hercules or 
Bacchus, or even of Juno and Venus, to brandish the club or the thyrsus, 
or disguise himself in a female head-dress, and enact the part of the 
deity in his temples or in his private apartments. Whatever god he 
affected to be, the senate and people shouted vehemently around him, 
with the admiration of spectators in a theatre rather than the reverence 
of worshippers.” 

If, however, the people witnessed his assumption of divinity with a 
smile, and were excited to no other feeling, perhaps, but one of languid 
amusement, at the rivalry he affected with the Jupiter of the Capitol, 
whose thunders he pretended to imitate, and with the tale of whose 
parricide and incest he had met the imputation of similar crimes against 
himself, it was otherwise when he finally blazed before Rome as a 
Pisistratus or a Tarquin, making the Forum his camp, and the palace 
his pratorium, and subjecting the citizens to military law. “ From this 
time the die was cast, and he finally abandoned all the decorous fictions 
of the republic. He avowed himself a tyrant, and continued from hence- 
forth to wear the outward ensigns of autocracy without scruple.” Au- 
relius Victor asserts that Caius actually wore the diadem ; though Sueto- 
nius Only says that he was very near assuming it, and merely desisted on 
the assurance that already he had risen above the highest eminence of 
kings and sovereigns. All his previous atrocities were regarded as 
venial, when compared with his overt usurpation of the “ tyrant’s” part. 
Nevertheless the senate paid abject court to him and to his wretched 
satellites, reassuring him in the midst of the perils of which, in such a 
position as he had now deliberately taken, he could not be unconscious. 
The conspiracy of Cassius Cherea delivered Rome from a yoke that was 
fast becoming too heavy to bear, in the first month of a.p. 41. 

Claudius, the ‘long despised and neglected uncle of the murdered 
emperor,” was declared his successor by the pretorians, and duly accepted 
by the senate. When the soldiers, on the first news of Caligula’s death, 
flung themselves furiously into the palace, and began to plunder its glit- 
tering chambers,—none daring to offer them any opposition, slaves and 
freedmen alike betaking themselves to flight or concealment,—one of the 
palace-inmates, we are told, half-hidden behind a curtain in an obscure 
corner, was dragged forth with brutal violence. It was Claudius. He 
sank almost dead with terror at the feet of the soldiers. “ But the 
soldiers in their wildest mood still respected the blood of the Caesars, and 
instead of slaying or maltreating the suppliant, the brother of Ger- 
manicus, they hailed him, more in jest perhaps than earnest, with the 
title of Imperator, and carried him off almost unconscious to their camp.” 
Hither the consuls forwarded a deputation to him, to invite him to 
attend the senate. The frightened Cesar sent back word that he was 
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detained in the camp by force. Things seemed at a stand-still. But 
the difficulty was got over by an access of courage in the poor man, 
which enabled him to suffer the pretorians to swear allegiance to him, 
while he set that fatal example which was construed at once into a pre- 
cedent of prescriptive right, the promise of a large donative to the sol- 
diers (fifteen thousand sesterces apiece). The pretorians led their hero 
to the palace, where he commanded the senate to wait upon him, and the 
senate obeyed. 

It is Mr. Macaulay, we think, who has drawn an ingenious parallel 
between Claudius Ceasar and our James the First, as having, both of 
them, the same feeble, vacillating temper, the same childishness, the same 
coarseness, the same poltroonery; as being, both of them, men of learn- 
ing, who wrote and spoke, not indeed well, but still in a manner in which 
it seems almost incredible that men so foolish should have written or 
spoken. In the case of Claudius, to the neglect, as Mr. Merivale observes, 
with which his education was treated in his early years, and the instruc- 
tions of a coarse and senseless pedagogue, who exasperated his infirmities 
by ill-usage, was owing probably to the crime which a Roman parent 
seldom forgave, the weakness of his constitution and the distortion of his 
frame. ‘* His childhood and youth were one long sickness, uncheered 
by parental affection; and he seems to have been deemed from the first 
unfit for any bodily exercises. His mother [Antonia] was not ashamed 
to call him a monster of a man, an abortion of nature: the greatest ex- 
pression of contempt she could apply to any one was to call him more 
a fool than her son Claudius.” Alike to her and to his father, Drusug, 
he appears to have been from his birth an object of disgust, only not 
“exposed” because he was the son of Drusus and Antonia. His grand- 
mother Livia too, we are told, held him in high disdain, and seldom even 
spoke to him ; her admonitions being always given in short and sharp 
letters, gruff old-lady-like billets, by no means billets-doux,—or conveyed 
to him by the mouth of others. His sister Livilla, it is said, on once 
hearing that he might possibly be called hereafter to power, exclaimed 
loudly at the wretched and unworthy fate of the Roman people to be 
subjected to such a governor. And Augustus himself, who as the his- 
torian remarks, should have known human nature better, and who might 
have felt a kinder sympathy with bodily infirmity, could not endure 
that any of his race should lack the personal qualities which befitted the 
highest station, and slighted the poor youth both in public and in his 
own family. ‘I wish,” says Augustus, in his correspondence, “ that 
the poor creature would take pains to imitate some respectable personage 
m bearing, gait, and gesture.” The parallel with our James will here 
recur to the mind. Still more forcibly when Augustus adds: “ You 
may imagine how surprised I was to find something to like in his de- 
elaiming, for you know that he cannot ordinarily even speak so as to be 
understood.’’? ‘To the Claudian characteristics (equally Jacobite) risus 
indecens, ira turpior, Suetonius adds, spumante rictu, preterea lingue 
titubantia. Withheld from active life, Claudius devoted himself, like 
James, to books and literary labours. Mr. Merivale holds the scandalous 
charges of drunkenness, gambling, and addiction to women, heaped upon 
Claudius, to be virtually disproved by the mere extent of his literary 
doings, in which he rivalled the most industrious students of antiquity— 
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a fact that seems to preclude of itself the possibility of habitual irregu- 
larities in his conduct ; while it also proves his possession of a power of 
application quite inconsistent with the weakness of intellect which his 
maligners so freely imputed to him. 

The “poor creature’s” good nature in putting 2 with personal 
affronts and rough jokes, told against him at Rome. He had suffered 
from paralysis; he halted on one leg; he trembled in head and hand; 
and his utterance was thick and imperfect. Caligula and his boon- 
companions loved to make sport of the unfortunate man. If he came 
late to the imperial supper-table, the guests would spread themselves 
upon the couches and keep him standing. If he fell asleep after eating, . 
they would put rough gloves upon his hands, to enjoy his confusion when 
he rubbed his eyes on waking. He took it all in good part, and this 
was held confirmatory proof of his imbecility. Mr. Merivale adopts an 
unusually favourable view of the man’s capacity on the whole; and, 
while allowing, as a most natural thing, that his judgment (untrained by 
practical knowledge of life) was not equal to his learning, and that the 
infirmities of his body affected his powers of decision, his presence of 
mind, and his steadfastness of purpose,—is yet of opinion that anywhere 
but at Rome, Claudius would have passed muster as a respectable, and 
not, perhaps, a useless member of society. This opinion, it is owned, 
may have been influenced in some degree by the study of the emperor's 
countenance in the numerous busts still existing of him, which represent 
it as one of the most interesting of the whole imperial series. Claudius 
was of a tall figure, which in a sitting posture was not ungraceful ; his 
face, at least in repose, was eminently handsome. But it is impossible, 
says Mr. Merivale, not to remark in it an expression of pain and anxiety, 
which forcibly arrests our sympathy; for the face is that of an honest 
and well-meaning man, who feels himself unequal to the task imposed 
upon him. In that face the historian sees—with an imaginative power 
of insight not common to common historians—the look of perplexity 
with which Claudius may have pored over the mysteries of Etruscan 
lore, carried to the throne of the world, and engaged in the deepest 
problems of finance and citizenship. He sees there the expression of 
fatigue both of the mind and body, which speaks of midnight watches 
over books, varied with midnight carouses at the imperial table, and the 
fierce caresses of rival mistresses. He sees there the glance of fear, not 
of open enemies, but of pretended friends; the reminiscence of wanton 
blows, and the anticipation of the deadly poison. Above all, he sees 
there the anxious glance of dependence, which seems to cast about for a 
model to imitate, for ministers to shape a policy, and for satellites to 
execute it. ‘ The model Claudius found was the policy of the venerated 
Augustus; but his ministers were the most profligate of women, and the 
most selfish of emancipated slaves.” Again one recurs to the parallel 
between Claudius and James the First. 

In discussing the life and character of Messalina, the same charitable 
caution is exercised by Mr. Merivale, in dealing with the evidence against 
her, as that already evidenced in the cases of Tiberius and Caligula. 
He sees reason to question the vicious characteristics, at least to their 
full extent, for which she has been so signally notorious, her name 
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having been used from her own time to the present as the greatest 
byword of reproach to her sex. 

For her rival Agrippina, whose aim it was to poison the mind of 
Claudius against the woman he formerly loved, and to disgust both him 
and the citizens with the boy Britannicus, that the way before her own 
child Nero might be made plain,—Agrippina, by drawing up a memoir 
of the times, by becoming herself the narrator of the contest, contrived 
to turn the stream of history into her own channel, and thus succeeded, 
as Mr. Merivale views the matter, in representing Messalina to posterity 
in the same hideous colours in which she had before represented her to 
her contemporaries. ‘‘ Historians, wearied with the vain task of seeking 
for truth in documents of state and imperial manifestoes, turned eagerly 
to revelations of the palace vouchsafed them by an inmate of its recesses, 
an actress in its private scenes; and the memoirs of Agrippina were no 
doubt accepted as an authority in transactions which she was most con- 
cerned in tricking with the falsest colours. It will easily be credited 
that an anecdotist such as Suetonius, or a professed satirist like Juvenal, 
was satisfied to embrace with insolent indifference to truth the piquant 
calumnies of a triumphant intriguer: if we have any doubts that Tacitus 
yielded to the same fascinations, his referring to these very memoirs as 
authentic documents on another nor less delicate subject must suffice to 
remove them. We have no choice, however, but to read the story in 
the light in which these brilliant declaimers have placed it, contenting 
ourselves with recollecting the foul source from which it has, in all pro- 
bability, descended to us, and remarking such tokens of its distortion 
from the truth as an attentive perusal cannot fail to suggest to us.” 

The first deadly rivalry of women at Rome broke out in this feud 
between Messalina and Agrippina. The court of Claudius, says the his- 
torian, was the first to present the hideous spectacle of two women of the 
highest birth and rank, and closely connected by ties of blood and mar- 
riage, engaged in a desperate encounter of intrigue and perfidy, ending 
in the violent overthrow of the one and the rise of the other, but equally 
in the eternal infamy of both. Nothing, perhaps, he adds, in the existing 
state of opinion and the contemptuous treatment of the sex generally at 
Rome, marks more strongiy the feebleness of the reigning emperor, than 
the licence thus assumed by two rival princesses to convulse the world 
with a quarrel of the boudoir, and to stamp a character upon the history 
of their times. 

The description in this history of the fall of Messalina, immediately 
occasioned by that daring marriage with her paramour Silius, which Nar- 
cissus and the conspirators turned to such account, is pictorial and 
striking. ‘‘ The scene now changes to the suburban palace of the bride- 
groom, where Messalina was abandoning herself to a frenzy of voluptu- 
ous dissipation. The season was mid-autumn, the vintage was in full 
progress ; the wine-press was groaning ; the ruddy juice was streaming ; 
women girt with scanty fawn-skins danced as drunken Bacchanals around 
her: while she herself, with her hair loose and disordered, brandished 
the thyrsus in the midst, and Silius by her side, buskined and crowned 
with ivy, tossed his head to the flaunting strains of Silenus and the 
Satyrs. Vettius, one, it seems, of the wanton’s less fortunate paramours, 
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attended ‘the ceremony, and climbed, in a freak of merriment, a lofty 
tree in the garden. hen asked what he saw, he replied, dn awfu/ 
storm from Ostia ; and whether there was actually such an appearance, 
or whether the words were spoken at random, they were accepted after- 
wards as an omen of the catastrophe which quickly followed. 

‘«‘For now in the midst of these wanton orgies the rumour swiftly 
spread, and swiftly messengers arrived to confirm it, that Claudius knew 
all, that Claudius was on his way to Rome, and was coming in anger 
and for vengeance. The lovers part: Silius for the Forum and the 
tribunals of public business ; Messalina for the retirement of her gardens 
on the Pincian, the price of blood of the murdered Asiaticus. The jovial 
crew was scattered on every side : but meanwhile armed soldiers had sur- 
rounded the spot, and all that could be seized were thrown suddenly into 
chains. Messalina, sobered in a moment by the lightning flash which 
revealed her danger, had not lost her presence of mind. She resolved to 
confront the emperor. She summoned her son and daughter to accom- 
pany her to their father’s presence ; at the same time she entreated the 
chief of the Vestals to attend her, and intercede for her with the su- 

reme Pontiff. Three only of her women ventured to remain by her 
side : with these she traversed the length of the city on foot; but her 
appearance in distress and mourning, on which she had counted for com- 
miseration, attracted no voice or gesture of compassion, and ascending a 
common cart at the gates she proceeded sadly on the road to Ostia.” 

But that “ awful storm from Ostia,” which the witling descried from the 
tree-top, was to burst upon and destroy the miserable woman. Claudius 
vacillated, it is true ; now exclaiming with fitful vehemence against the 
abominable crimes of his consort, and now melting into tears at the re- 
collection of her children. Narcissus decided for him—boldly ordering: a 
tribune and some centurions to go and slay Messalina, by the emperor's 
command—while Messalina, in the gardens of Lucullus, was composing 
addresses of supplication to her husband, to some of which the emperor, 
warmed that night with wine and good cheer, had responded, by sending 
a message to the “ poor creature,” as he called her, bidding her come the 
next day and plead her cause before him. The next day? That same 
night a blow of the tribune’s falehion laid Messalina low—the death of 
her victim Asiaticus was avenged on the very spot—“the hot blood of 
the wanton smoked on the pavement of his gardens, and stained with a 
deeper hue the variegated marbles of Lucullus.” Claudius was still at 
supper when the news came, He inquired not as to the manner of her 
death. He called for wine, ‘pledged his guests anew, and listened to 
fresh relays of chamber choristers. Another day dawned, and he con- 
tinued to show the same indifference. Narcissus, being uncondemned 
by the emperor, was rewarded by the senate. A few short months, and 
Claudius becomes the husband of Agrippina. A fewer short years, and 


Agrippina poisons Claudius— 


Agrippinee 
Boletus ...... precordia pressit 
Ille senis, tremulumque caput descendere jussit 
In ceelum, et long manantia labra saliva. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NEWSPAPER PRESS, 


By ALEXANDER ANDREWS, 


AUTHOR OF THE “ EIGHTEENTH CENTURY,” 


IV. 


The ‘‘ Mercuries”—The first publication of Parliamentary Proceedings—The First 
Mercury—Titles of “ Mercuries”—Mercury Writers: Nedham, Birkenhead, Hey- 
lin, Ryves, Wither, Taylor the Water Poet, Booker, Wharton, and Hotham— 
Character of the Mercuries—The Travelling Press—'The First Advertisement— 
The First Illustrated Paper—Dawn of the Political Influence of Newspapers— 
Specimens of the Political Articles, and of the News. 


THE newspapers had now begun to assume that title which so closely 
identifies them with the memories of the civil wars—‘ Mercurius.” But 
there were “ Mercuries” of earlier date than those elicited by that hot and 
fierce struggle of opinion, for our friend Butter published, in 1636, ‘ The 
principal Passages of Germany, Italy, France, and other places; all 
faithfully taken out of good originals by an English Mercury ;” and, still 
earlier, in 1625, his Weekly Newes is stated to be “ Printed for Mer- 
curius Britannicus.” But the title “‘ Mercurius” belongs, par excellence, 
to the news sheets of the contending armies—the ribaldry of Birkenhead 
—the mercenary tizades of Nedham, or the furious onslaughts of men 
less conspicuous of their parties. 

The collection presented to the British Museum by George III, and 
formed (at the cost, as was estimated, of 4000/.) by Thomasson during 
the Commonwealth, among a vast number of tracts, squibs, and pam- 
phlets, is perhaps the most complete in ‘‘ Mercuries ;” and there are collec- 
tions in the libraries of All Souls and of Corpus Christi Colleges, Oxford. 
They absolutely swarmed during the earlier part of the intestine struggle 
that gave them birth. Peter Heylin says, in the preface to his ‘ Cos- 
mography,” “ The affairs of each town, or war, were presented in the 
weekly news books,” and the single year, 1643, begot no less than twenty 
of them. Mr. Nichols’s list up to 1665 gives the title of 350 news books, 
diurnals, and Mercuries, of which the Jatter are by far the most numerous, 
especially from the years 1643 to 1654. ‘Thomasson’s collection comes 
down no further than 1657, the collector assigning as a reason for dis- 
continuing his “ great pains and labour,” that the publications had, at 
that date, become less numerous and interesting. 

The abolition of the Star-chamber in 1641 acted like a genial thaw 
upon the frozen energies of the Press, and, of course, the particular 
branch of its productions, of which we treat, was not the last to rise up, 
shake itself, look around, and start off into all sorts of gambols of a new- 
found liberty—hence the eccentric publications, which, taking the title 
of Mercuries, purported to bring their satires from heaven, from hell, 
from the moon, and from the antipodes—calling themselves doves, kites, 
vultures, and screech-owls, laughing mercuries, crying mercuries, merry 
diurnals, and smoking nocturnals. 

But hence, also—and it is the first time, as far as we can find, that the 
people were entrusted with the secret—hence sprang the publication of 
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the proceedings of Parliament, and, in 1641, appeared “ The Diurnal 
Occurrences, or Daily Proceedings of both Houses in this great and happy 
Parliament, from the 3rd of November, 1640, to the 3rd of November, 
1641. London: Printed for William Cooke, and are to be sold at his 
shop at Furnivall’s Inne Gate, in Holbourne, 1641.” 

This appears to have been a summary for a year, introducing the sub- 
ject, and, after “The Speeches in Parliament from 3rd November, 
1640, to June, 1641,” in two volumes (534 pages), the ‘ Diurnal 
Occurrences” began to be brought out weekly by William Cooke and 
John Thomas. In 1642 there came out “The Heads of all the Pro- 
ceedings of both Houses of Parliament ;” “A Perfect Diurnal of the 
Passages in Parliament, &c. ;” which were weekly reports of the votes, or 
of intelligence communicated to the Parliament. Thus was the right of 
the people to know what was being done for them—or against them—by 
their senators first acknowledged ; and thus did the Press first assume 
a function, which it has performed with but few imtermissions ever since, 
with increasing honour to itself and security to the nation. These early 
diurnals, it must be remembered, were published by authority, so that 
their “ Account of Proceedings” was very different to the elaborate, 
fearless, and word-for-word reports of the present day ; but the first step 
of the bastion had been yielded to the storming party—and they were 
mounting. 

Now was the ever-ready Butter again busy, and, in 1641, we find him 
turning his attention to this newly-developed branch of news : 

“The Passages in Parliament from the 3 of Jan. to the 10, more 
fully and exactly taken then the ordinary one hath beene, as you will 
find upon comparing. And although the weeke past doth yeeld many 
remarkable passages (as hath beene any weeke before), yet you shall ex- 
pect no more expression either now or hereafter in the title then the 
Passages in Parliament, &c. London: Printed for Nath. Butter, at St. 
Austin’s Gate in Paul’s Churchyard, at the signe of the Pyde Bull, 
1641.” 

Every good has its attendant evil, and the same concession that gave 
the nation a glimpse into parliamentary affairs, encouraged the tribe of 
party writers to exhaust their energies in a shoal of licentious diurnals 
and Mercuries. 

The title of Mercurie seems to have been imported from France—at 
least, the earliest use which we have been enabled to find of it is in that 
country, in the year 1618, when there appeared in Paris the Mercure 
Frangois, which continued to be published until 1647. In 1634 there 
was also published in Paris the Mercure Suisse ; and in Geneva, the 
Mercure d’Etat; whilst the word was not generally adopted by the 
English news writers until about 1643, and the purposes to which it was 
then devoted, and the epithets to which it was allied, must surely have 
somewhat astonished even our lively neighbours. 

As specimens of the most ridiculous of this class, we may give three, 
which we have found in the British Museum collection : 

“The Marine Mercurie ; or, a true relation of the strange appearance 
of a Man-Fish, about three miles within the River Thames, having 
& Mosket in one hand and a Petition in the other. With a Relation of 
Sir Simon Hartley’s Victory over the Rebels,” 4to, 1642. 





. 
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“A Preter-pluperfect Spick-and-span new Nocturnal; or, Mercurie’s 

Weekly Night Newes,” 1645. 

“ A Wonder! A Mercurie without a Lye in his Mouth,” 4to, 1648. 

The collection of ‘‘ Mercuries” contained in the library of Corpus Christi 

College, bear the respective designations of ‘ Academicus” (1645), 
“ Anti-Britannicus”’ (1645)—the title of this, by the way, merely meant 
that it was opposed to ‘ Mercurius Britannicus,”"—“ Aquaticus” (1653), 
“ Aulicus” (1642), “ Democritus” (1653), ‘“ Menipeus” (1682), ‘* Po- 
liticus” (1659), and “ Publicus” (1660). 

In the Bodleian Library we have found the following : 

‘“‘ Mercurius Propheticus; or, a Collection of some old Predictions. 
O! may they only prove but empty fictions,” 1643. 

** Mercurius Psitacus ; or, the Parotting Mercury,” 1648. 

‘‘Mercurius non Vendicus nor yet Mutus, but Cambro, or Honest 
Britannus,” 1644. 

“ Newes from Smith the Oxford Gaoler,” 1645., 

From Chalmers’s List we quote a few of the most remarkable titles : 

“The Parliament’s Scout’s Discovery,” 1643. 

‘“* Wednesday’s Mercury; or, Special Passages. Collected for those 
who wish to be informed,” 1643. 

“ The Spie ; communicating Intelligence from Oxford,” 1643. 

“* Mercurius Fumigosus; or, the Smoaking Nocturnal,” 1644. 

“The Kingdom’s Scout,” 1645. 

“ Mercurius Medicus; or, a Sovereign Salve for these Sick Times,” 
1647. 

“ Mercurius Melancholicus; or, News from Westminster and other 
Parts,” 1647. 

“ Mercurius Pragmaticus : Communicating Intelligence from all Partes, 
touching all Affaires, Designes, Humours, and Conditions, throughout 
the Kingdome, especially from Westminster and the Head Quarters,’’ 
1647. 

“ Mercurius Clericus ; or, Newes from Syon,” 1647. 

** Mercurius Anti-Pragmaticus,” 1647. 

‘* Mercurius Bellicus; or, an Alarm to all Rebels,” 1647. 

“ The Parliament’s Kite; or, the Tell-Tale Bird,’ 1648. 

“The Parliament’s Vulture: Newes from all Parts of the Kingdom,”’ 
1648. 

“ The Parliameat’s Screech-Owle ; or, Intelligence from several Parts,” 
1648. 

“‘The Parliament’s Porter; or, the Door-Keeper of the House of 
Commons,” 1648. 

* Mercurio Volpone; or, the Fox. For the better Information of His 
Majestie’s loyal Subjects; prying into every Junto, proclaiming their 
Designs, and reforming all Intelligence,” 1648. 

“‘A Trance; or, News from Hell brought fresh to Town, by Mer- 
curius Acheronticus,” 1648. 

“The Man in the Moon, discovering a World of Knavery under the 
Sunne,” 1649. 

“Great Britain’s Paine full Messenger,” 1649. 

“The Faithful Scout,” 1650. 

‘“‘ Mercurius Democritus; or, a Nocturnal. Communicating wonder- 
ful News from the World in the Moon,” 1652. 
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‘«‘ Mercurius Heraclitus ; or, the Weeping Philosopher,” 1652, 

“ Mercurius Mastix ; faithfully lashing all Scouts, Mercuries, Posts, 
Spyes, and others,” 1652. 

“The Laughing Mercury; or, True and Perfect News from the An- 
tipodes,”” 1652. 

‘‘ Mercurius Radamanthus, the Chief Judge of Hell; his Circuits 
through all the Courts of Law in England,” 1653. 

The extensive collection of Mr. Nichols affords us some remarkable 
specimens, a few of which we copy : 

“ Mercurius Vapulans; or, the Whipping of poor British Mercury. By . 
Mercurius Urbanus, younger Brother to Aulicus,” 1643. 

‘«‘ Mr. Peter’s Report from the Army,” 16435. 

‘‘ Mercurius Diabolicus; or, Hell’s Intelligencer,” 1647. 

“ Mercurius Mercuriorum Stultissimus,” 1647. 

‘¢ Mercurius Britannicus Again Alive,” 1648. 

‘ Mercurius Anti;Mercurius,” 1648. 

‘¢ Martin Nonsense, his Collections,” 1648. 

‘© Mercurius Insanus Insanissimus,” 1648, 

“ The Flying Eagle,” 1652. 

‘“* Mercurius Nullus,” 1653.* 

It were useless to force upon the reader’s notice more samples of these 
mad news sheets : we have given quite sufficient to enable him to appre- 
ciate the quality and style of them; but, worthless as they now appear, 
they had great weight in their day, and, instead of being the mere froth 
that rose to the surface, they in a great measure caused and kept up the 
fermentation which was at work in the country. Some of them, it cannot 
be denied, were written with talent, withering with their sarcasm, stabbing 
with their irony, or pounding with their denunciations, the parties against 
whom they were levelled. Undoubtedly the most clever were those 
written by Marchmont Nedham, and especially the Mercurius Britan- 
nicus, and the Alercurius Pragmaticus, which Authony 4 Wood assigns 
tohim. Wood’s account of this writer has been assailed as partial—and no 
doubt it is so—but there can be little respect felt for a partisan who 
thrice changed his principles during the great struggle in which he took 
part—for this fact, we believe, his apologists have not been able to contra- 
dict, but feebly excuse it on the pretence that he did it “ to save his neck.” 
A poor plea, surely ! 

Marchmont Nedham, the great writer of “‘ Mercuries,” was born at Bur- 
ford, in 1620, and educated at Oxford. On coming to London he became 
first an usher at Merchant Tailors’ School, and then an under-clerk of 
Gray’s Inn. He afterwards studied physic and chemistry ; but in the 
middle of August, 1643, he started the celebrated republican print 
Mercurius Britannicus, which he continued every ‘Monday until the 
close of 1646; and gained much popularity by it, and became known 
as Captain Nedham of Gray’s Inn. Anthony a Wood can, however, 
see no merit in it, but held Nedham in fierce scorn; possibly he 
was right too, for demagogues look much better at a distance of 
time, when some kind friend of an historian has washed their faces 
and patched their shreds. “ Siding with the rout and scum of the 





* The dates affixed to these titles are generally those borne by the first number. 
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people, he made them weekly sport by railing at all that was noble in his 
Intelligence called Mercurius Britannicus, wherein his endeavours were 
to sacrifice the fame of some lord, or any person of quality, and of the 
king himself, to the beast with many heads.” He presently got impri- 
soned for a seditious libel, and, soliciting an audience of the king, is said 
to have made a most abject apology on his knees and procured his liberty. 
He now assumed the character of a furious Royalist, and, on Septem- 
ber 14, 1647, started the Mercurius Pragmaticus, which he continued 
in the royal cause, with a short intermission, until 1649, President 
Bradshaw had sufficient influence over Nedham to win him back to the 
popular side, and on June 13, 1650, he commenced the Mercurius 
Politicus, which came out with some share of authority, “ in defence of 
the Commonwealth and for information of the People,” and continued 
for ten years. What was the exact amount of “ authority” with which 
this publication was invested it is now difficult to determine: 4 Wood 
expressly says it “ came out by authority,” and an entry in the “ Jour- 
nals of the House of Commons” amply confirms him :—“ 1659, August 
15th. Resolved: that Marchemont Nedham, gentleman, be, and is, 
hereby restored to be writer of the Publick Intelligence, as formerly.” 
This would also seem to indicate that he had, for a time, forfeited the 
confidence of his republican employers. 

The subsequent career of Nedham is a mere continuation of the old 
story. On the Restoration he was dismissed from the public service by 
the Council of State; and Giles Dury and Henry Muddiman appointed 
to his post. He succeeded in effecting his escape to Holland, “ con- 
scious,” says 4 Wood, “ that he might be in danger of the halter ;” but 
subsequently he procured a pardon under the great seal by means of a 
bribe “ given to a hungry courtier.” After practising for some time as a 
physician in London, with indifferent success, he died obscurely in 
Devereux-court, in November, 1678. 

Contemporary with and antagonistic to Nedham, was John Birken- 
head, the writer of the Mercurius Aulicus. Born about the year 1615, 
at Northwich, in Cheshire, and educated at Oriel College, he fell under 
the notice of Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, to whom he ultimately 
became secretary, and fulfilled his office so much to the archbishop’s 
satisfaction, that he was, in 1639, created Master of Arts by diploma, 
and, in 1640, chosen probationer fellow of All Souls’ College, During 
his residence at Oxford, Charles I. fixed his head-quarters in that city, 
and selected Birkenhead to write the Mereurius Aulicus in 1642 (11th 
January), which he continued weekly for three years. This publication 
gaining him further notice, as well for the wit and talent displayed in it 
as on account of its principles, he was made reader of moral philosophy 
—a post from which he was removed, in 1648, by the Parliament visitors, 
He, however, did not desist from issuing satirical papers, although fre- 
quently imprisoned for their publication, until the Restoration, when he 
transferred his talents to a different sphere—the Senate—and sat in the 
House of Commons as member for the borough of Wilton ; also receiving 
the degree of doctor of: laws from the university. In 1642, he received 
the honour of knighthood, and, in 1643, the more lucrative appointment 
of master of requests, with a salary of 3000/. a year, ‘in which station,” 
says Anthony 4 Wood, “ he showed tlie baseness of his spirit, by slight- 
ing those who had been his benefactors in lis necessities.” He died in 
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Westminster, December 4, 1679, and was buried at St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields. 

Birkenhead was assisted by a better man than either himself or Nedham 
—Peter Heylin. This “ proud priest’’ was born at Burford, in Oxford- 
shire* (the birthplace of Nedham), on November 29, 1599, and edu- 
cated at Hart Hall, Oxford, afterwards procuring a fellowship of Mag- 
dalen. In 1628, he was appointed chaplain in ordinary to the king, 
and, in 1631, obtained a prebend of Westminster. In 1633, he took 
his degree of doctor of divinity, and obtained several preferments ; but 
the flood of the republican triumphs washed them all away: his goods 
were confiscated, his livings sequestrated, and himself voted a delinquent. 
In this strait he fled to Oxford, where he was prevailed upon by the 
king to take part with Birkenhead in the writing of the Mercurtus Au- 
licus ; but his talents were of a higher order than this style of writing 
required, and his coadjutor’s papers were the most popular. At the 
Restoration, he seems to have been slighted, only getting back his sub- 
deanery of Westminster, in which city he died, im 1662. Heylin was un- 
questionably a man of superior abilities to most of the “ Mercury” writers, 
and left behind him works of a very different class, the ‘‘ Cosmography,” 
‘“‘ History of the Reformation,” ‘“ History of the Presbyterians,” “ Life 
of Archbishop Laud,” &c. 

Bruno Ryves, the author of the original Mercurius Rusticus, was born 
in Dorsetshire, made one of the clerks of New College in 1610, and, in 
1616, one of the chaplains of Magdalen. Preferments crowded on him : 
he became vicar of Hanwell, Middlesex, rector of St. Martin’s-de-la- 
Vintry, London, chaplain to the king; and, in 1639, doctor of divinity. 
But he lost his fat livings when the civil wars broke out, and entered the 
lists against the Presbyterians, a needy writer, on August 22, 1642, 
under the title of “ Mercurius Rusticus; or, the Countrie’s Complaint, 
recounting the Sad Events of this lamentable War.” ‘The Restoration 
again changed his fortunes, and he was made chaplain in ordinary to the 
king, dean of Windsor, rector of Acton, in Middlesex, and scribe of the 
most noble Order of the Garter, which he lived to enjoy for seventeen 
years, dying in 1677. His ‘ Mercury” has gone through four editions, the 
latest of which was published in 1723. 

Ryves had an antagonist in George Wither, who conducted his attack 
on the principle described by Dr. Johnson. Speaking of these “ Mercuries,” 
the doctor says, “ When any title grew popular, it was stolen by the an- 
tagonist, who, by this stratagem, conveyed his notions to those who would 
not have received him had he not worn the appearance of a friend.” Thus 
insidiously did Wither smuggle his republican rhymes into the rival 
camp, under the friendly guise of Ryves’s title, and brought out, in 16483, 
a rhyming, half-jesting “‘ Mercury,”’ called Mercurius Rusticus. Wither 
was born at Bentworth, near Alton, in Hampshire, June 11, 1588, sent 
to Magdalen College in 1604, and afterwards entered at Lincoln’s Inn ; 
but he soon courted the satiric muse, and got into prison for his first dal- 
liance, the “ Abuses Whipt and Stript.’” On the breaking out of the 
civil wars he sold his estates, and raised a troop of horse for the Parlia- 





* Mr. Knight Hunt says at Pentrie Heylin, in Monmouthshire, but this is a 
mistake. Anthony 4 Wood says that his family was of that place, but that he 
was born at Burford. See also his Life, prefixed to Miscellaneous ‘Tracts. 
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ment, in whose cause he started the Mercurius Rusticus, and wrote 
numerous lampoons and satires, in some of which he is said to have dis- 
played considerable talent. But at the Restoration he was arrested for 
the publication of a “ scandalous and seditious libel,” and imprisoned in 
Newgate and the Tower for three years, according to 4 Wood, and three- 
quarters of a year according to Aubrey. He died May 2, 1667, and was 
buried in the church of the Savoy, Strand. 

John Taylor, the water poet, essayed his hand at Mercury writing, and 
produced the Mercurius Aquaticus. This eccentric genius was born at 
Gloucester, in 1580, and, on coming to London, was bound apprentice to 
a waterman, and while his sculls were resting, he wrote and rhymed a 
folio volume. He left London on the outbreak of the rebellion, and be- 
took himself to Oxford, where he opened a loyal tavern and wrote loyal 
songs, but, on the surrender of the city, he came back to London, and 
opened a tavern in Westminster with the sign of the Mourning Crown. 

A gentle hint was, however, conveyed to him that this sign was not 
very palatable to his parliamentary neighbours, and he substituted for it 
his own portrait, with the inscription beneath it, 


There’s many a head stands for a sign; 
Then, gentle reader, why not mine ? 


Poor Taylor did not live to see the reaction that orought his party 
again into favour, nor to share in the rewards that were scattered among 
them at the Restoration, but died at Westminster in 1654, at the ripe 
old age of seventy-four. 

John Booker was the author of Mercurwas Celicus and a fair pro- 
portion of the scampish element he appears to have had in his composi- 
tion. He was born at Manchester, in 1601, and, coming to London, set 
up as @ writing-master in Hadley, in Middlesex, and then practised as an 
astrologer, fortune-teller, and resolver of abstruse questions, till by dint 
of cunning and servility he procured the office of licenser of mathematical 
books, which, however, he did not keep long, and died in 1667. 

Booker was opposed by George Wharton, a native of Westmoreland, 
also a professor of astrology, but a man of better character—who wrote 
the ‘“‘ Mercurio Czlico Mastix; or, an Anti-Caveat to all such as have had 
the misfortune to be cheated and deluded by that great and treacherous 
impostor, John Booker.” ‘This was a mere libel, but Wharton was also a 
writer of political ‘‘ Mercuries” in the interest of the Royalists, in whose 
cause he embarked and lost his patrimony ; for which, at the Restoration, 
he was, according to Granger, rewarded with a baronetcy and the post 
of treasurer of the ordnance. He died in 1681. 

“ The Spie communicating Intelligence from Oxford,” which was 
commenced on January 30, 1643-4, was written by Durant Hotham, of 
whom we know no more than that he was a son of Sir John Hotham. 

Such, then, were some of the worthies who wrote the ‘ Mercu- 
ries.” Those whose lives we have sketched were the most eminent, and, 
with all their faults and shortcomings, the most respectable. The 
lower class of Mercury writers were a shameless set of hireling scribblers; 
ignorant, unprincipled, and contemptible. They sold their pens or ex- 
torted bribes, according to the temper of the party they attacked, and 
lauded a man up to the skies for a meal, or flung him under the feet of 
the mob for refusing them one. Let Mrs. Hutchinson bear witness 
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against them. “ Sir John Gell, of Derbyshire,” says that lady, in her 


‘¢ Memoirs of Colonel Hutchinson,” “ kept the diurnal makers in pension, 
so that, whatever was done in the neighbouring counties against the 
enemy was attributed to him, and thus he hath indirectly purchased him- 
self a name in story which he never merited. Mr. Hutchinson, on the 
other side, that did well for virtue’s sake, and not for the vaine glory of 
it, never would give aniething to buy the flatteries of those scribblers ; 
and, when one of them once, while he was in towne, made menticn of 
something done at Nottingham with falsehood, and had given Gell the 
glory of an action in which he was not concerned, Mr. Hutchinson re- 
buked him for it; whereupon the man begged his pardon, and told him 
he would write as much for him the next weeke; but Mr, Hutchinson 
told him he scorned his mercenary pen, and warned him not to dare to 
be in any of his concernements, whereupon the fellow was awed, and he 
had no more abuse of that kind.” 

Those “ Mercuries” which emanated from authority were printed in 
the camps of the respective armies. The newspaper press had become 
peripatetic, and sent forth its intelligence from head-quarters, now at 
Oxford, and next week at Worcester. Thus King Charles carried 
Robert Barker, as his news printer, up as far as Newcastle, in 1639; and 
in 1652, Christopher Higgins accompanied Cromwell, in the same ca- 
pacity, to Leith. 

There appear to have been no “ Mercuries” of more frequent appear- 
ance than thrice a week—certainly none of daily publication. At first, 
in fact, they only came out weekly ; and in the most exciting part of the 
contest there were only a few which were circulated oftener—twice or 
thrice a week, The public had to wait a month even for some of them, 
as, 

“An Exact and True Collection of Weekly Passages, to show the 
Error of the Weekly Pamphlets; by Authority. To be communicated 
from month to month, 1646.” 

“The True Informer; or, Monthly Mercury. Being the Certain 
Intelligence of ‘ Mercurius Militaris.’ To be continued monthly, 1648.” 

** The Irish Monthly Mercury, 1650.” . 

It was during all the confusion of this great intestine strife, when one 
would have thought that enterprise was paralysed, and the pages of the 
* Mercuries” fully occupied with controversy and recrimination, that the 
first advertisement appeared. The Quarterly Review (June, 1855) 
quotes an announcement of an heroic poem, called “ Irenodia Gratula- 
toria,” which appeared in the Mercurius Politicus of January, 1652, 
as the oldest of the great family of advertisements, and gives the credit 
to the booksellers of being the first to discover the use of the newspaper 
for this purpose. But the Quarterly Reviewer isin error. Mr. Nichols 
found in the first number of the /mpartial Intelligencer (March 1 to 
7, 1648) an advertisement from a gentleman at Candish, in Suffolk, 
offering a reward for two horses that had been stolen from him, For 
ten years this famous anonymous of “ Candish, in Suffolk,” found but 
few imitators, and those, without exception, only among booksellers and 
vendors of quack medicines ; but, in 1657, Newcomb, of Thames-street, 
appears to have awakened to the possibility of these advertisements being 
made a source of income to a newspaper; and, on May 26, he made the 
experiment with the Public Advertiser which is almost entirely filled 
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with advertisements and shipping intelligence. But he had them all to 
himself, and the other newspapers jogged quietly on with their three or 
four advertisements, stuck in the middle of the sheet. We are tempted 
to draw one of these modest little notices from its hiding-place in the 
Mercurius Politicus of September 30, 1658 : 

“ That Excellent, and by all Physicians approved China Drink, called 
by the Chineans, Tcha, by other Nations Tay, alias Tee, is sold at the 
Sultaness’ Head Cophee House, in Sweeting’s Rents, by the Royal 
Exchange, London.” 

The other advertisements in the “ Mercuries” are of books published ; 
apprentices, servants, or black boys absconded; or of coaches setting out 
from London, on great and perilous journeys, into the provinces. 

The first illustrated newspaper was also a “‘ Mercury,” the Mercurtus 
Civicus : London’s Intelligencer which appeared in 1643, and contained 
a variety of woodcuts. No. III., May 28, in reporting a vote of Parlia- 
ment relating to the queen, favours the public with a portrait of her 
majesty. 

We have, we think, now said all that has to be said—more, perhaps, 
than they deserved—about these remarkable hebdomadals, which took 
into their hands all the former functions of the newspaper, and assumed 
new ones, and yet were different from all that a newspaper had been— 
comets and blazing stars in the political firmament, shooting along their 
eccentric paths and setting the world on fire. And yet in them may be 
first recognised the rising of the newspaper press into a political power— 
the olf “ newes bookes” had not meddled with politics, but were content 
with monsters: the ‘‘ Mercuries” despised gossip, and rode upon the 
whirlwind of party strife. Many of them did good service to their 
parties; and their parties, when in the ascendant, did good service to 
their authors; and thus were the writers of newspapers for the first time 
recognised and rewarded by governments. 

The political articles of the most respectable of them were not always 
in the best taste; the acrimony of feeling which existed poisoned the 
pens of the authors, and natura! deformities, domestic bereavements, 
private afflictions, were freely dragged forward and caught up as weapons 
of offence, when the passions were up and argument flung aside. Thus 
we find, in the Mercurius Aulicus of Birkenhead, an exulting article 
on the probability of Hampden’s wounds proving mortal, and declaring, 
as its author had often before declared, that his ‘home troubles—the loss 
of two or three daughters successively—were the judgments of Heaven 
upon his political sins. 

While the political department shared in the fierce and angry passions 
of the times, the articles of intelligence partook of their superstitious and 
credulous character, and much of the news contained in the “ Mercuries”’ 
was of the stamp of the following : 

“ A perfect Mermaid was, by the last great winde, driven ashore nere 
Greenwich, with her combe in one hande and her lookinge-glasse in 
the other. She seemed to be of the countenance of a most faire and 
beautiful woman, with her armes crossed, weeping out many pearly drops 
of salt tears; and afterwards, she, gently turning herself upon her back 
againe, swamme away without being seen any more.” 

This choice piece of news we copy from “ Mercurius Democritus ; or, 


a True and Perfect Nocturnal,” No. LXXX., Nov. 2, 1653. 
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THE CONFESSIONAL. 


FROM THE DANISH OF CHRISTIAN WINTHER. 
By Mrs. Busuey. 


In the Magdalene church at Girgenti* preparations had been made 
for a sank Naihedl. It was adorned, as usual on such occasions, with 
red tapestry and flowers. The hour of noon had struck, the workmen 
had left the church, and there reigned around that deep, solemn stillness - 
which, in Catholic places of worship, is so appropriate and so imposing. 

Two gentlemen, who conversed in a low tone of voice, were pacing up 
and down the long aisle that runs along the northern side of the building, 
and seemed to be enjoying the shade and coolness of the church, as if it 
had been a public promenade. The elder was aman of about thirty years 
of age, stout, broad-shouldered, and strongly built, with a grave counte- 
nance, in which no trace of passion was visible ; this was Don Antonio 
Carracciolio, Marquis d’Arena. The other, who seemed a mere youth, 
had a slender, graceful figure, an animated, handsome face, and dark 
eyes, soft almost as those of a woman—which wandered from side to side 
with approving glances, as if he had some peculiar interest in the interior 
of the sacred edifice. And such he certainly had, for he was the architect 
who had planned the church and superintended its erection. He was 
called Giulio Balzetti, and had only lately returned from Rome. Suddenly 
they stopped. 

J shall entrust you with a secret, which I think will amuse you, 
Signor Marquis,” said the younger man, in the easy intimate tones in 
which one speaks to a friend at whose house one is a daily visitor—‘‘a 
secret with which, I believe, no one is acquainted but myself. You see 
the effects of acoustics sometimes play us builders strange tricks where 
we least expect or wish them. Chance, a mere accident, has revealed to 
me that when one stands here—here upon this white marble slab—one 
can distinctly overhear every syllable even of the lowest whisper uttered 
far from this, yonder, where you may observe the second last confessional ; 
while, in a straight line between this point and that, you would not be 
sensible of any sound, were you even much nearer the place. If you will 
remain standing here, I will go yonder to the confessional in question, and 
you will be astonished at this miracle of nature.” 

He went accordingly, but scarcely had he moved the distance of a 
couple of steps, when the marquis distinctly heard a whisper, the subject of 
which seemed to make a strong impression upon him. He stood as rigid 
and marble-white as if suddenly turned to stone by some magician’s wand; 
while the painfully anxious attention with which he listened, and which 
was expressed in his otherwise stony features, gave evidence that he was 
hearing something of excessive importance. He did not move a muscle— 
he scarcely breathed—he was like one who is standing on the extreme 
verge of an abyss, into which he is afraid of falling, and his rolling eyes 
andbeating heart alone gave signs of his violent agitation. 

In a very few minutes the young architect came back smiling, and 








* A town of Sicily, in the Val di Mazzara, on the site of the ancient Agrigen- 
um, the magnificent ruins of which are still to be seen. 
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called out from a little distance, “I could not manage to make the ex- 
iment, for some one was in the confessional—from the glimpse I got, 
a lady closely veiled—but, Heavens! what is the matter with you?”’ 

The only answer which the marquis gave the Italian was to place his 
finger on his mouth, and he continued to stand motionless. After a 
minute or two he drew a deep sigh. The statue passed out of its speech- 
less magic trance, and returned again to life. 

“It is nothing, dear Giulio !”’ said he, in a friendly tone. ‘ Do not 
think that I am superstitious; but I assure you this mysterious and 
wonderful natural phenomenon has taken me so much by surprise, that it 
has had a strange effect on me. Come, let us go! I shall recover my- 
self in the fresh air,” he added, as he took Balzetti’s arm, and led him to 
the promenade on the outside of the town. The two gentlemen walked 
up and down there for about an hour, when the marquis bade the young 
man adieu, saying, at the same time, “To-morrow, after the festival is 
over, will you come out as usual to our villa ?” 

At a very early hour the next morning the marquis entered his wife’s 
private suite of apartments. The waiting-maid, who just at that moment 
was coming into the ante-room by another door, started, and looked quite 
astounded. 

* Did your lady ring?” asked the marquis. 

‘No, your excellency !” ‘replied the woman, curtseying low and colour- 
ing violently. 

“Then wait till you are called,” said the marquis, as he opened the 
door of the dressing-room which separated the sleeping-room from the 
ante-chamber. 

As he crossed the threshold he was met by his lovely young wife, 
attired in a morning gown so light and flowing, that it looked as if it 
must have been the one in which she had arisen from her couch. The 
marquis stopped and stood still, as if struck with his wife’s extreme 
beauty. He did not appear to observe the uneasiness, the inward tempest 
of feelings that, chasing all the blood from her cheeks, had sent it to her 
heart, and caused its beating to be too plainly visible under the robe of 
slight fabric which was thrown around her. 

* You are up early this morning, Antonio!” said the young marchioness, 
in a scarcely audible tone of voice, with a deepening blush and a forced 
smile. ‘* What do you want here?” 

“Could you be surprised, my Lauretta? Light of my eyes!” said the 
marquis, in the blandest and most insinuating of accents, “ could you be 
surprised if I came both early and late? And yet, dearest, this morning 
my visit is not to you alone. You know to-day is the feast of the Holy 
Magdalene, and a great festival in the Church. I have taken it into my 
head to usher in this day by paying my tribute of admiration to the 
glorious Magdalene of Titian, which you had placed in your own sleeping- 
apartment. Will you permit me ?’’ he asked, very politely, as with slow 
steps, but in a determined manner, he walked towards the door. 

‘‘ Everything is really in such sad disorder there,” said his young wife, 
with a rapid glance through the half-open door; “but .. . . go, since 
you will. I shall begin making my toilette here in the mean time.” 

And he went in. 

“ How charming,” he cried, in a peculiar tone of voice— how charm- 


ing is not all this disorder! ‘This graceful robe thrown carelessly down 
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—these fairy slippers! There is something that awakens the fancy, some- 
thing delicious in the very air of this room! All thisis absolutely poetry.” 

His searching look fastened itself upon the snow-white couch, the 
silken coverlet of which was drawn up and spread out, but could not 
entirely conceal the outline of a human figure, lying as flat as possible, 
evidently in the endeavour to escape observation. 

‘T will sit down a while,”’ said the marquis, in the cheerful voice of a 
person who has no unpleasant thought in his mind, “ and contemplate 
this masterwork.” 

As he said this he took up a pillow, its white covering trimmed with 
wide lace, and laid it on the spot where he thought the face of the con- 
cealed person must be, and placed himself upon it with all the weight of 
his somewhat bulky figure, whilst he placed his right hand upon the chest 
of the reclining form, and pressed on it with al! his force. 

Without heeding the involuntary, frightful, and convulsive heavings— 
the death-throes of his wretched victim—the marquis exclaimed, in a 
calm, firm voice, 

‘¢ How beautifully that picture is finished ! How noble and chaste does 
not the lovely penitent look, all sinner as she was, with her rich golden 
locks waving over that neck and those shoulders whiter than alabaster, 
while these graceful hands are clasped, and these contrite, tearful eyes 
seem gazing up yonder, whence alone mercy and pardon can be obtained ! 
One could almost become a poet in gazing on so splendid a work of art. 
But ah! I never had the happy talent of an improvisatore. In place, 
therefore, of poetising, I will tell you something that happened yesterday. 
Our little friend Giulio Balzetti took me round the Magdalene church, 
and whilst we were wandering about he pointed out a particular spot to 
me, and bid me stand quite still there, telling me that there might be 
overheard what was said at another spot at some distance in the church. 
And he was right. At that other place stood the confessional No. 6. I 
had hardly placed myself on the marble flag indicated to me, than I 
heard a charming voice—God knows who it was speaking—but she was 
confessing the sorrows of her heart and her little sins to the holy father. 
She had a husband, she said, whom she loved—yes, she loved him, and 
he loved her: he was very kind to her, and left her much at liberty; in 
short, she gave the husband credit for all sorts of good qualities, but, un- 
fortunately, she had fallen in love with another man! She did not 
mention his name. I should like to have heard it. He must be one of 
our handsome young cavaliers about the town. And this other loved her 
too—she could not help it, poor thing—and so she found room for him in 
her heart as well as for the husband. This other one was so handsome, 
so pleasing, so fascinating! .... Well... . if her husband did not 
know what was going on he could not be vexed, and . . . . it would do 
him no harm. So she had promised to admit the lover early this morn- 
ing. Do youhear? This is what the French dames call ‘ passer ses 
caprices.’ At last she begged the good priest to give her absolution 
beforehand. And he did so: he gave the absolution! What do you 
think of all this, my love ?” said the marquis, as he rose from the couch, 
where all was now still as death. ‘ Well,” he continued, in a jocular 
tone, “‘ our worthy priests are almost too complaisant and indulgent—at 
least, most of them. Our old Father Gregorio, however, would have 
taken you to task after a different fashion, if you... .” He broke off 
abruptly, while he quietly laid the pillow in its own place and deliberately 
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turned down the embroidered coverlet. It was the architect Giulio 
Balzetti whom the marquis beheld: he had ceased to breathe ! 

“‘ Have you been to confession lately, my Laura ?” asked the marquis. 
There was no answer. 

“ Ts it long since you have been to confession ?” he asked, in a louder 
and sterner voice. 

“No!” replied the young woman, in the lowest possible tone. 

‘“‘ Apropos,” said the marquis, as he covered the frightfully distorted 
and blue face of the corpse with the coverlet, “shall we not go to the 

nd festival at the church to-day? The procession begins exactly at 
twelve o'clock. I shall order the carriage—we really must not miss it.” 

He returned to the dressing-room. The marchioness was sitting in 
a large cushioned lounging-chair, the thick tresses of her dark hair 
hanging negligently down, her lips and cheeks as pale as death, and her 
hands resting listlessly on her lap. 

‘What is the matter, my dear child ?” asked the marquis, inwardly 
triumphing at her distress, but with fair and friendly words upon his lips. 
* You have risen too early, my little Laura ; and you have also fatigued 
yourself in trying to dress without assistance. Where is Pipetta? I shall 
ring for her now.” He pulled the bell-rope—approached his wife— 
slightly kissed her brow—and then left her apartments. 

At mid-day, when all the bells of the churches were pealing, the mar- 
quis’s splendid state carriage, with four horses adorned with gilded 
trappings, stood before the gate of his palace, and a crowd of richly- 
dressed pages, footmen, and grooms, were in waiting there. Presently 
the marquis appeared in his brilliant court costume, with glittering stars 
on his breast, his hat in one hand, whilst with the other he led his young 
and heoutiid but deadly pale wife. With the utmost attention he 
handed her down the marble steps, and while her countenance looked as 
cold and stony as that of a statue, his eyes flashed with a fire that was 
unusual to them. The servants hurried forwards, the carriage-door was 
opened, the noble pair entered it, and it drove off towards the town. In 
the crowded streets the foot passengers turned round to gaze at it, and 
exclaimed to each other, “‘ There go a happy couple !” 

The architect had disappeared. No one suspected that on the day of 
the grand festival he lay dead—a blue and terrible-looking corpse— 
amidst boots and shoes, at the bottom of a noble young dame’s wardrobe ; 
or that, the following night, without shroud or coffin, his body was secretly 
transported by the lady’s faithful servants to a neighbouring mountain, 
and there thrown into a deep cave. But the lady paid a large sum to the 
convent of the Magdalenes for the sake of his soul’s repose. 

The monk Gregorio—the accommodating and favourite confessor of 
the fashionable world—was also soon after missing. But he was not 
dead—he lingered for some years in a subterranean prison belonging to 
a monastery of one of the strictest orders: a punishment to which he ‘had 
been condemned through the influence of the Marquis d’Arena. 

That the confessional No. 6 was removed, will be easily believed. 

The marquis never alluded to these events before his wife. When 
they appeared in public together, as also in society at his own home, he 
treated her with respect, often with attention. But he never again spcke 
to her in private, nor did he ever again enter those apartments which had 
once been the scene of so dreadful a tragedy. 

July—vou. CVI. NO. CCCCXXVIL. x 
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BY JAMES PAYN. 
V.—THE BLACK PRINCE. 


Wrrs the exception of the almost mythic King Arthur, there is no name in 
the history of our country which seems more spotless and chivalrous than that 
of Edward the Black Prince. From the age of sixteen, at which he won his 
spurs at Crecy, until his long career of victory was closed, he seems to have had 
no rival in knightly achievements : his talents as a commander, displayed in 
almost every instance against superior numbers, were proved in a hundred fields; 
and his humanity after conquest, save for its single stain in the sack of Limoges, 
when the agony of disease scarce left him master of himself, had no example in 
the times he lived in. 

His care for the common people, so unusual in a person of his character and 
condition, and foreign to that barbarous age, rendered him the idol of the nation; 
and the remembrance of him, when he had sunk in prime of manhood into the 
tomb, cast a halo round his unworthy son, which years of misgovernment could 
scarcely dim. So entirely, indeed, had all men looked to him, that a contemporary 
writer says, “the glory of his country seemed to wane as he languished, and ex- 
pire at his death,” and that “ with him died the hopes of Englishmen.” 

His body was interred at Canterbury, the whole Court and Parliament attend- 
ing, “‘ and such a concourse of mourning people as was never before seen.” 


In the summer of his manhood, _ Who rode with knitted bridle, 
In the summer of the year, And died in battle-ring : 
They buried great Prince Edward, For he served while life was in hm 
Our Prince that knew not fear. His fatherland alway, 
And Parliament and people, And earned that sceptre royally 
The King, the nobles,—all, | He was not doom’d to sway. 
From him who led his war-charger 
To him who bare his pall,— “Save, Cardinal! my honour, 
From the mitred priest in abbey The honour of my men, 
To meanest serving knave, _ And John shall hold for kingdom 
They knew that they were laying All France, save Aquitaine. 
Their glory in its grave ! But never shall my country 
The fastest friend to England, Her ransom pay for me; 
The fiercest foe to France, Though, pardie, we are sharply set, 
The kindest heart in Christendom, _ And half a man to three!” 
And the most gallant lance! On Poitiers’ plain he spake it, 
| And all that great array,— 
On the purple field of Crecy | John’s threescore thousand spear- 
His father well foretold,— | points,— 
“My boy shall win his spurs to-| Bear down on him next day. 
day, | As the silver-crested billows 
His knightly spurs of gold: On the sea-surrounded rock, 
Nor will I send him succours, | So surge their levelled lances, 
Unless perchance he bleed, | So break they ere the shock; 
Nor single knight, nor man-at-arms, And so on that plain of Poitiers 
To rob him of his meed.” _ Their shattered squadrons roam, 
And well did he take his motto As flies from the broken wave-top 


That day from the blind king, O’er ocean broad the foam : 
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For fair shoot the Lincoln bowmen, _| Again the trumpet sounded— 
Through corslet and through helm; | And sounding, far or near, 

And their grey-goose shafts are hidden | Was found mare, nde in harness, 
In the noblest of the realm : | Was couched his ready spear.— 

In the hearts’ blood of the Marshalls | And now doth the red-cross banner 
Abides the bitter guest, | Wave to the mountain breeze, 

And down goes the silken banner, | And the hoofs of his sable war-horse 
And down the silver crest. | Print the white Pyrenees ; 

So thick was the serried order, | And athwart that fatal valley, 
Nor turn nor yet advance, | Where lay the heaps of slain 


Along that death-choked causeway, _| In the good old times of Charlemagne, 
Might the doom’d knights of France! | He swoops on fertile Spain ; 
And “St. George for merry England !” | And the knights of fair ajara, 





Is sounded on their rear, And the slingers of Castile, 

And He of the sable armour Or flee the cont Sladd scabbard, 
Is upon them with the spear! Before the brand they feel, 

As in that Poitiers mélée Or stand like the corn in autumn, 
No knight could dare his course, And so give ghastly room 

But straightway turn’d his bridle, Where whirls the shining sword-blade 
Or went down, man and horse. Above that raven plume ! 

So when the strife was over, "Twas there he Soll his death-doom, 
No victor of a field In Spain his strength was bow’d ; 

But unto fair Prince Edward And him whom Battle shrunk from, 
In courtesy might yield. Disease bore down to shroud ; 

And when King John was taken, Though ever was moved his litter . 
He waited by his chair, From leaguer’d wall to wall, 

“For you,” quoth he, “are monarch, | And sick unto death he gladdened 
And I am but the heir. Yet with a standard’s fall : 

And had all France but foughten For unto the end he conquered, 
As fought her king this day, His people buried him, - 

’Tis you, Sire, had been host to me, As one whose noontide glory 
Who now your will obey.” No cloud was seen to dim ; 

When home he brought his foeman, The Prince that was loved of all 
The Prince did palfrey ride, men, 

As page about his master, The Prince who knew not fear,— 
The monarch’s barb beside— In the summer of his manhood, 

He was our second captive king, | Inthe summer of the year! 


Those were our days of pride! 
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REVELATIONS OF THE WAR.* 


Tne facts that have come to light, since the Allies have had free inter- 
course with the Russians in the Crimea, have tended to show that all the 
faults committed during the late war were not with the Commissariat ; 
it appears also that grave military errors are to be laid at the doors of 
those in command. Nothing has been more clearly established—if a 
multitude of testimony is of any worth—than that Sebastopol and the 
Crimea were at the mercy of the conquerors of Alma had they known 
how to profit by that glorious victory. It is even said that had life been 
spared to Marshal St. Arnaud, the legitimate results of that hard-fought 
battle would have been obtained; but this is more than open to doubt, 
for St. Arnaud lived to concur in the once much-extolled flank move- 
ment. Military men are on the tiptoe of expectation for a recognised 
Russian account of the campaign. Meantime, revelations of a very in- 
teresting character have made their appearance in the French authen- 
ticated Ristory of the campaign, edited by the Baron de Bazancourt, a 
non-combatant, who was present throughout as chargé de mission ; in 
other words, as the French historian of the war. 

The late war has this peculiarity, that, although the climax of a per- 
sistent system of aggression, its origin was involved in as much obscurity 
as its progress was in blundering and incompetency. M. de Bazancourt, 
like a true historian, goes back to the beginning of things, when for ages 
past, that is to say, ever since the schism between the Greek and the 
Roman Churches, the two have’ been disputing their privileges at the 
sanctuaries of Palestine. It is acknowledged, however, that the Latins 
never possessed any real rights till the treaty of 1740. Since then times 
have Bacio’, and the Latins possess more real power in Palestine than 
the Greeks. General Aupick, and after him the Marquis de Lavalette, 
insisted upon the privileges of the latter being curtailed. Nicholas took 
up the part of his co-religionaries. England intervened solely in the 
cause of conciliation. Russia marched her troops into Bessarabia, and 
Prince Menchikoff was sent to Constantinople. The political then took 
the place of the religious question. ‘Lord Stratford de Redcliffe,” M. de 
Bazancourt tells us, “had just arrived in Constantinople. The new 
French ambassador made his appearance a few days later. Lord Red- 
cliffe made himself master of the position at once, and clearly determined 
its bearings: he made the Divan understand that the question of the 
Holy Places must be separated from the new and tacit proposals made by 
Russia.” 

Still England hesitated to believe in the threatening attitude of Russia, 
and it required the actual invasion of the Principalities, and the disaster 
of Sinope, to convince the government of the time. The convention 
between England and France, of the 10th of April, 1854, was followed 
up by the departure of French and English troops for the East, and the 





° L'Expédition de Crimée jusqu’a la prise de Sebastopol.’ Chroniques de la 
Guerre d Orient. Par le Baron de Bazancourt, Chargé de Mission en Crimée par 
S. E. le Ministre de l'Instruction Publique. Premiere et Deuxitme Parties. 
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bombardment of Odessa on the 22nd of April. Whilst the English and 
French troops remained at Gallipoli and in the Bosphorus, a real cam- 
paign was being fought by the Turks and Russians on the banks of the 
Danube. The Allies arrived at Varna too late to be of any use. At the 
news of their advent the Russians judged it prudent to raise the siege of 
Silistria. “The Russians rob me by their retreat!” exclaimed Saint 
Arnaud, in a tone of the deepest vexation of spirit. The marshal, M. de 
Bazancourt assures us, was thunderstruck at the news, which upset all 
his plans of campaign. 

The expedition to the Crimea was now resolved upon, in consequence, 
our historian says, of a despatch received by Lord Raglan, which recom- 
mended an attack to be made upon Sebastopol. Saint Arnaud, to judge 
by a letter written to the Minister of War, never contemplated taking 
Sebastopol by a coup de main. “To besiege Sebastopol,” he writes, ‘is 
a whole campaign; it is not a coup de main; it requires enormous 
means, and a certainty of success.” 

Eupatoria surrendered to Colonels Trochu and Steel, and “la popula- 
tion Tartare accueillit les Frangais avee de grandes démonstrations de 
sympathie.” The signal was given for a descent at Old Fort, by the 
Ville de Paris. “ A long-boat” (no doubt ready for the signal) “ started 
in all haste for the shore, having General Canrobert and Vice-Admiral 
Bonet Willaumez on board; the seamen laid to their oars, and the pro- 
gress of the boat was like the flight of a bird. At thirty minutes past 
eight the French flag waved on the Crimean soil, planted by the hands 
of General Canrobert.” The English and French navy disembarked a 
total of 61,200 men on the hostile shore. It is curious that De Bazan- 
court estimates the number of the French and of the English as being 
precisely the same, viz., 27,600 men; the Turks numbered 6000. The 
French, however, had 72 guns; the English only 65. 

A detachment of Spahis, under St. Moleno, seized the first military 
post of the Russians. The English only delayed the progress forward. 
At length a movement was effected. The Buljanak was crossed, with 
only a slight demonstration on the part of the Russians. Menchikoff 
awaited the onslaught of the invaders in the strong position above the 
Alma, which he occupied with 42 battalions, 16 squadrons, and 84 guns. 
And now occurs the first stigma upon our military promptness and 
efficiency, which it is painful to see recorded in what professes to be an 
authentic history of the war : 


In the evening the marshal (St. Arnaud) sent Colonel Trochu to the English 
camp, to communicate to the chief in command the plan of battle, and akin 
him as to the hour at which the troops would march, so as to come to an 
understanding, in case he should deem it necessary to suggest any modifica- 
tions. 

The colonel accordingly rode over to the head-quarters of Lord Raglan, 
accompanied by General Rose, an English field-oflicer attached to the person of 
the marshal. Lord Raglan accepted the details of the plan proposed to him in 
their entirety, as well as the time of departure ; and it was agreed that Prince 
Napoleon and General Canrobert should come to an understanding with the 
English generals, so that they should operate simultancously. 


After some details concerning the strength of the Russian army, de- 
rived from the Jnvalide Russe, M. de Bazancourt goes on to say: 
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At half-past five the 2nd division left its bivouac, and commenced its march 
at about a kilometre (1000 French yards) from the shore, and parallel to it, 
advancing upon the heights of Alma. At half-past six it was seen massing 
itself in the plain; and - no movement showed itself on the part of the 
English army. General Canrobert, astonished at this dilatoriness of the troops, 
80 ed to the instructions communicated the previous evening, hastened to 
Prince Napoleon, and both rode away in all haste to the division of Sir de Lacy 


They found the English general in his tent. When Prince Napoleon and 
General Canrobert expressed their surprise at a delay which might seriously 
compromise the success of the day, 

I have received no orders,” replied Sir de Lacy Evans. 

There was, manifestly, some misunderstanding. Before the difficulty could 
be unravelled, the most pressing business was to arrest the march of Bosquet’s 
division, who, operating his movement without support, might be crushed. 

General Canrobert repaired, without losing a moment, to the marshal, who 
was already on horseback, and had left his bivouae placed in rear of the lines. 
As soon as he was informed of what was going on, he despatched a staff-officer, 
Commandant Renson, in all haste to General Bosquet, to tell him to stop and 
await the English troops, who were delayed. 

At the same time Colonel Trochu galloped off to the English head-quarters. 
It was then seven o’clock. But however much the colonel pushed his horse, 
there were two leagues of difficult ground, covered with the bivouacs of the 
troops, to get over, and he could not effect it in less than half an hour. The 
English troops, among whom the marshal’s aide-de-camp had to make his way, 
were still in their bivouacs, and in no way ready for the movement agreed 


L. 

Lord lan himself, however, was on horseback when Colonel Trochu 
reached head-quarters. 

“My lord,” said the latter, “the marshal thought after what you did me the 
honour to intimate last night, that your troops, forming the left wing of the line 
of battle, would have been on foot by six o’clock.” 

“T am giving the orders to march,” replied Lord Raglan; “everything is in 
veadiness, and we shall move forward. Part of the troops did not get into 
bivouac until late in the night.” 

“ En grace, milord,” added the colonel; “make haste, every minute’s delay 
deprives us of a chance of success.” 

“Go and tell the marshal,” answered Lord Raglan, “that the orders to, ad- 
vance are given to the whole line.” 

It was half-past ten when Colonel Trochu announced that the English were 
ready to start. But all these unforeseen delays, and the indecision which 
necessarily resulted from them, no longer permitted the plan of battle, as it had 
been originally projected, being carried into execution. 

The Russian army, instead of being surprised by a rapid manceuvre, as it 
should have been, had plenty of time to take all its dispositions, as it watched 
from the heights above the movements of our army, which advanced in perfect 
order in the midst of an immense plain. Seeing thus that the offensive move- 
ment of General Bosquet was only a secondary attack, and that the principal 

effort would be made by the centre and the left of the Allied army, where the 
whole English army was massed, General Menchikoff, confiding in the escarp- 
ments that protected his position, weakened his left wing in order to strengthen 
his centre and his right. 


The account given by “a General Officer,” in his pamphlet “ On the 
Conduct of the War in the East,” does not agree with the details com- 
municated by M. de Bazancourt. “On the morning of. the 20th, the 
health of the marshal,” he relates, “became evidently worse. He ex- 
perienced considerable difficulty in rising from his camp-bed, and it was 
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utterly impossible for him to superintend the dispositions for the attack, 
which were definitively settled between Lord lan and General de 
Martinprez, in the presence of the invalid, who gave his assent by signs.” 
Raglan would have been no party to an agreement whic 1 he 
would afterwards have been the first to disregard. A commonly received 
version of Lord Raglan’s dilatoriness is, that the English commander had 
re-arranged that General Bosquet’s diversion on the extreme right, 
backed by the steamers, should precede the general attack; as indeod, if 
it was meant as a feint, it seems proper that it should have done. Ad- 
mitting, however, that a delay did occur, little in accordance with the 
“febrile irritation” of the French marshal, it is something to see it 
acknowledged that the main attack at Alma lay with the centre and ex- 
treme left, where the English were ; for it has been the fashion with 
many to ascribe the glory of the day to the action of the right solely. 
The anonymous general officer, for example, before quoted, says: “ The 
Russians, threatened in front by the Napoleon division and a weds of 
the Forey division, in flank by the divisions of Bosquet and Canrobert, 
felt a hesitation, which decided the day.” 

There is nothing in De Bazancourt’s account of the proceedings that 
followed upon the battle of Alma which intimates the intention sub- . 
4 lent to Marshal St. Arnaud, to have marched, had he lived, on 
Sebastopol. On the contrary, the marshal’s published correspondence, 
and his journal, quoted by the historian, show that the preparations to 
prevent a landing, made at the mouth of the Katcha, and the closing of 
the port of Sebastopol, by the Russians sinking seven men-of-war, were 
the incidents which led to a change in the plan of attack. 

The attack made upon Sebastopol by sea and by land on the 17th of 
October, satisfied every man in the army that they had to do with a 
resolute and intelligent enemy, and that it would not be without a long 
and sanguinary struggle, worthy of their military reputation, that France 
and England would succeed in planting their united flags on the walls of 
the Queen of the Euxine. Gigantic works were required to ensure 
success, and from that day a new phasis opened in the war. 

It is not, however, with the journal of the siege that we have to do 
here. It is but justice to M. de Bazancourt to say, living as he did 
at Clocheton, the hut of the major commanding in the trenches, that he 
describes the progress of the works and the sanguinary scenes that almost 
daily took place, more especially in as far as the French were concerned, 
with most praiseworthy minuteness. Little new light is thrown upon 
the disastrous affair at Balaklava, or upon the hard-fought battle of 
Inkerman. The details regarding the part taken by the French in the 
last-mentioned gallant struggle are, however, given with more minuteness 
than heretofore. The English commander comes in, however, for as 
many and as sharp reproaches from Canrobert, for not having been ready 
to open fire in March, 1855, as he ever entailed upon himself from St. 
Arnaud for his want of activity in the march to Alma, and immediately 
subsequent to that event. Dissensions, at first of a trifling character, had 
indeed arisen between the two commanders, and these at length, with 
the arrival of the French Guard and of the army of reserve, as well as 
of the Sardinians, and by the misunderstandings that arose from the 
proposed expedition to Kertch, attained their climax. 
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The idea of an operation against the enemy outside the town continued to 
weigh on the various decisions, and prevented any decisive action being at- 
tempted against the fortress. The secret instructions to General Canrobert 
tied his hands, unless in a case of absolute necessity. They -said, “If the 
assault of Sebastopol is impossible, or is likely to cost too much bloodshed, 
without leading to the total capture of the place, you must remain on the 
defensive, and make such arrangements as to enable you to take two divisions 
of infantry, the Imperial Guard, all the cavalry, four mounted batteries, and 
four others, so that all these troops, joined to a corps of 40,000 men assembled 
at Maslak, near Constantinople, may, at the first signal, operate against the 
enemy outside. 

The fire of the batteries was restrained, so as to enable them to sustain them- 
selves without interruption for a greater length of time, if necessary, upon the 
whole line of attack. Every night the vessels of the combined squadrons ad- 
vanced two or three together, sufficiently close to the maritime forts to throw 

rojectiles into the place; and one of our most powerful batteries had opened a 
hire breach in the’crenelated wall to the right of the bastion of the Quarantine. 

A reconnoissance, effected in the direction of Tchorgun, on the: 15th of the 
month (April), by Omar Pacha, had not found the enemy, and distinctly attested 
that Prince Gortschakoff had withdrawn the greater part of his troops, in order 
to oe ae them near Sebastopol, and to oppose them to our columns of 
assault. 

The position was critical, difficult, pressing; for if the feelings of impatience 
were great, those of apprehension were no less so. 

.“ Why not give the assault?” exclaimed those who were carried away by 
their impatience. “The assault is impossible,” replied other voices, too serious 
and too influential not to weigh in the balance. General Neil especially de- 
clared the chances against success to be a hundred times more numerous than 
the chances in favour. He had written as much to the Emperor; he had im- 
pressed the same opinion upon the minister. 

The position of the chief in command, who had to move amidst all these con- 
flicting opinions, of all these febrile doubts, was terrible. 


The commander-in-chief summoned, under these circumstances, a 
general council, to take all possible contingencies under consideration, 
and the result of the meeting was a resolution to attack—a resolution 
which the proximity of the approaches to the place rendered almost 
imperious. Lord Raglan spoke in favour of an assault, and opposed 
strongly all detached expeditions. Instructions were accordingly given 
to General Pelissier to prepare for the assault, when the news of the 
arrival at Constantinople of the army of reserve in May, caused the 
project to be abandoned. The Emperor was also expected in person; 
and, whether or not, the period of delay would be too brief not to wait 
for so important a reinforcement in the presence of contingencies which 
no one could foresee; for, in the words of De Bazancourt, ‘‘ most for- 
midable dangers connected themselves with the projected assault, and in 
the besieged city itself everything seemed to be changed into bronze.” 


It was in the midst of these complications that all of a sudden surged up the 
expedition to Kertch, the idea of which had for some time found great favour 
with the general-in-chief of the English army, and still more with the two ad- 
mirals, Lyons and Bruat, who saw in it the means of enabling the fleet at last to get 
out of its inaction and take a prominent part in the war. The expedition was less 

leasing to General Canrobert, in consequence of the new instructions which he 
ad just before received; since it removed from the centre of operations not 
only the vessels the co-operation of which might be exceedingly useful for the 
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conveyance of the troops from Maslak to Kamiesch, but also a division whose 
presence was to be of use in the combined plan of the exterior attack. 


Lord Raglan insisted, and so did the admirals, and at last General 
Canrobert yielded, and the expedition set sail on the evening of the 30th 
of April : 

The next day a telegraphic despatch from the Emperor arrived from Paris, 
which said to the general-in-chief :—“ On receipt of this despatch collect together 
all your forces, and prepare to attack the enemy outside. Concentrate, for the 
purpose, all your strength; even the troops at Maslak.” 

General Canrobert at once proceeded to Lord Raglan, and said that “he 
might certainly have availed himself of the latitude of time allowed him to send 
troops to Kertch; but in the face of positive orders which he had just received 
from the Emperor, and which commanded him to collect together without delay 
all his means of attack and to concentrate his forces, he could not permit a 
portion of his troops and means of conveyance to remain absent.” Lord Raglan 
insisted energetically on the expedition being allowed to pursue its course ; but 
General Canrobert considered it his duty, after instructions of so precise a cha- 
racter, to recal General d’Autemarre and Admiral Bruat. 

It was from that moment, and in consequence of the decision thus taken in 
spite of the resistance of the English commander-in-chief, that a certain coolness 
succeeded in the relations, until then completely in accord, between the two 
commanders of the Allied armies. 


The flotilla was not overtaken till it had reached the entrance of the 
Bosphorus, and to the great annoyance of all, and of none more than of 
Sir Edmund Lyons, it had to retrace its steps. 

The situation, it will be perceived, was Sahai more complicated, 
as a good understanding no longer existed in the plans. General 
Marmora had just arrived with 4000 Piedmontese, and others were daily 
expected. The English were also receiving reinforcements, and the 
army was once more, as the French historian expresses it, “ brillante et 
superbe.” ‘ Superb’’ regiments of cavalry were also arriving from India 
to take their part in the expedition of the Crimea : 


It was at this conjuncture that Commandant Favé arrived as a messenger 
from the Emperor. 

The equivocal result of the conferences of Vienna, which were suspended on 
the 22nd of April, and the pressing solicitations of his cabinet, had prevented 
the intended visit of the Seeane. and he decided on not proceeding to the 
Crimea; but if his majesty did not go out to assume the command of the troops, 
his views were not the less to receive their execution. These views, matured in 
advance, and to which the events of April had added a fresh importance, were 
expressed in a plan of campaign emanating from the Emperor himself, and 
which Commandant Favé handed to the French commander-in-chief. 


“‘ We are happy,” adds M. de Bazancourt, “ in being able to give here 

the chief passages of this precious document : 
**¢ April 28, 1855. 

“©The fire which has been opened against Sebastopol will by this time have 
either succeeded or failed. In either case it is absolutely necessary to quit the 
defensive position in which the army has remained during the last six months, 
For this purpose, in accord with the English government, I would have the troops 
divided into three armies—one siege army and two of operation. The first is 
destined to protect Kamiesch and to blockade the garrison of Sebastopol; the 
second to operate at a short distance from Balaklava, and, in case of need, to 
take possession of the heights of Mackenzie ; and the third is intended to effect 
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a diversion.* If, as I have reason to think, the Russians have 35,000 men in 

Sebastopol, 15,000 to the north of Eupatoria, and 70,000 between Simpheropol, 

the , and the Tchernaya, it will suffice to have 60,000 good troops to 

destroy all the Russian army, which might be taken in the rear before it could 

unite all its forces, and even should it be able to unite them the numbers would 

be almost equal ; for that great principle of war must not be forgotten, that, if 

a diversion is made at a certain Sidenen from the base of operations, it is neces- 

that the troops employed on such a diversion should be in sufficient number 

to be able of themselves to resist the army of the enemy, who might unite all its 
efforts against them. All this being well considered, 1 would have sent into the 
valley of the Baidar the 40,000 men taken from the army of gue 2 and, 
supported by Lord Raglan, I would have occupied, from Skelia as far as the 
bridge of Teulé and Tchorgun, the four roads which cross the Tchernaya; we 
should thus have had so many ¢¢¢es-de-pont, threatening the left of the Russians 
established on the heights of Mackenzie. After this movement I would have 
left Lord Raglan master of all the positions on the left of the Tchernaya from 
Skelia as far as Tchorgun ; I would have assembled in the rear of the lines occu- 
pied by the English the 40,000 men of the active army, with the cavalry, and 
the means of transport at my disposal, waiting in that position for the arrival of 
my corps darmée, which, coming from Constantinople, would have received orders 
to reconnoitre Cape Phoros.t What would have been our position as regarded 
the Russians? The movement on Baidar, by giving up the passages over 
the Tchernaya, would have threatened their left and led them to suppose that 
it was our intention to dislodge them from the heights of Inkerman and 
Mackenzie. The Russians would have been thus kept in check, and their atten- 
tion drawn on Inkerman and Perekop. Our positions would have been excellent, 
and my plans being unknown, if anything had deranged them, nothing would have 
been compromised. But supposing that nothing had opposed the general plan, 
it would oe been carried out in the following manner. As soon as the fleet, 
bringing the 25,000 men of the reserve, had been seen approaching, orders would 
have been given for them to proceed to Alushta, the beach at which place, 
having been secretly examined, was found favourable for a landing. A first body 
of 3000 men would immediately on their landing establish themselves three 
leagues from Alushta, beyond the defile of Ayen. No others would be landed 
until information had been received of the oceupation of that defile. After such 
information had been received the remainder of the 25,000 men would land, and 
the 40,000 assembled at Baidar would receive orders to march along the road 
which skirts the sea-coast by Yalta. In three days, that is to say, two days after 
the landing of the army at Alushta, the 40,000 men from Baidar would have 
— under the walls of Simpheropol the 25,000 just landed ; the town would 
1ave been taken possession of, and a sufficient garrison left in it, or a good posi- 

tion would have 0 taken up on the road we had just passed, to secure the 
rear of the army. Now, of two things, one—either the Russian army before 
Sebastopol would have abandoned that formidable position to meet the army 
which would advance from the side of Baktchi-Sarai, and then the first army of 
operation, under the orders of Lord Raglan, would push forward and take pos- 


* Ist, the siege army, composed of 30,000 French and 30,000 Turks, without 
counting 10,000 men who cannot be disposed of; 2nd, the first army of operation 
under Lord Raglan, of 25,000 English, 15,000 Piedmontese, 5000 French, and 
10,000 Turks ; and, 3rd, the second army of operation, of 40,000 French of the 
army of Sebastopo!, and 25,000 of the army of reserve at Constantinople. 

t The active army would be thus organised :—General Canrobert, general-in- 
ehief; first corps d’armeée, General Bosquet, with four divisions of infantry, and 
one of light cavalry; second corps d’armée, General Regnauld de St. Jean 
d’Angely, with two divisions of infantry, one division of the Guard, and one divi- 
sion of heavy cavalry. General Pelissier would have continued to command the 


besieging army. 
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session of the position of Inkerman; or the Russians would await in their lines 
the arrival of the army advancing from Simpheropol, and then the latter advane- 
ing from Baktchi-Sarai on Sebastopol, always supporting itsfleft on the’mountains, 
would form a junction with the army of Marshal Raglan, who had advanced from 
Baidar on Albat, repulse the Russian army, and drive it back into Sebastopol or 
into the sea. This plan appears to me to possess great advantages. In 
the first place, the army as far as Simpheropol, which is only nine leagues 
from Alushia, would be in communication with the sea; the country is very 
healthy, and better supplied with water than any other part of the Crimea; its 
rear would be always secure; it would occupy ground where our inferiority in 
cavalry would be less sensibly felt; and lastly, it would be all at once on the 
Russian line of operations, and cut off all the supplies, by probably taking pos- 
session of their parks of reserve. If the defile af Ayen—an indispensable ele- 
ment in the success of the plan—should be so fortified as not to be capable of 
being taken, the 3000 men who advanced for that purpose would have Shae re- 
embarked ; the army of reserve would then have been anded at Balaklava, and 
the diversion which it was intended to make on Simpheropol would have been 
made by Baidar, but with fewer advantages. As to the march of the 40,000 men 
from Baidar to Alushta, it would have been without danger, as the ground is 
protected by almost inaccessible mountains, and is at a great distance from the 
Russian army. Our army might, during almost all the distance along the sea- 
shore, have been followed by steamers to receive the sick.* If, on the contrary, 
it had been wished to make a diversion by Eupatoria, my opinion is that nothing 
could have been more dangerous or more opposed to the rules of art and to the 
counsels of prudence. In order to operate from Eupatoria on Simpheropol, the 
army so engaged would be in an open and unhealthy country, and almost with- 
out water; it would be on ground where the Russian cavalry, which is very 
numerous, would have every chance of success, and it would have to make a 
march of sixteen leagues, in the face of an enemy which might come from the 
north as well as from the south, fall on the columns, and cut off all retreat. The 
wings of the army would have no support from the nature of the ground. In 
order to go from Eupatoria to Simpheropol, it should carry with it all its provi- 
sions and all its ammunition; for when once the army had left Eupatoria, the 
15,000 Russians in that neighbourhood, and most of whom are cavalry, would 
harass their rear and prevent the arrival of any convoys. If it should meet 
With any resistance at Simpheropol, and the Russian army should, by a change 
of front, have taken a position on the road over which the army had passed, that 
army would be either annihilated or starved out. There is, besides, another ab- 
solute principle, and that is, that a flank march is not possible unless at a dis- 
tance from the enemy, and when sheltered by the nature of the ground. The 
army which would operate from Eupatoria to Simpheropol would consequently 
have no line of operations, nor any defence assured for its flanks, nor any means 
of retreat, nor favourable field of battle, nor means of procuring food. Lastly, 
this army of operation, instead of being compact, composed of soldiers of the 
same nation, commanded by a single chief, would be formed in great part of 
Turks ; and as some Allied divisions would be added to it, there cond be neither 
unity, nor security, nor absolute confidence. If, instead of marching on Sim- 
pheropol, the army leaving Eupatoria should desire to proceed direct to Sebas- 


* On the other hand, the Minister of War would have had collected at Constan- 
tinople rations of meat, gunpowder, and other objects occupying little space, in 
order that the soldiers, by leaving all their other baggage, might have each carried 
eight days’ provisions, with a shirt and a great-coat. The corps d’armée of reserve 
would have had on board the steamers eight days’ rations for 60,000 men. The 
carriages which would follow the army of Baidar would carry the same quantity, 
80 that the 60,000 men in commencing the movement would have sixteen days’ 
provisions assured to them. When once they had reached Simpheropol the car- 
riages might revictual from Alushta. 
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topol, it must recommence under disadvantageous conditions the campai 
which we made in disembarking in the Crimea. It should carry the formidable 
pe of the Alma, of the Katchs, and of the Belbek. This enterprise is 

ible, for it would be disastrous. Hence follows the absolute necessity of 
o y leaving at Eupatoria the number of Turks strictly indispensable to defend 
the place. Such is the plan which I wished to execute at the head of the brave 
troops which you have hitherto commanded, and it is with the most profound and 
acute sorrow that I find that graver interests force me to remain in Europe. 

*« « NaPOLEON.’ 


It is gratifying, even now that the war is a thing of the past, to find 
that there was at least one in authority who embraced the views which 
were all along advocated in our own pages, of exterior operations; one 
who felt that to prolong a sanguinary duel behind entrenchments and 
fortifications, in which the combatants were pitted on unequal terms, and 
the choice of ground permanently left to the defenders, was a false position 
for the assailants and a disgrace to military science. 

The most singular circumstance remains, however, to be told. There 
was no one in the Crimea who would undertake to carry out the Em- 
peror’s plan. Let us first of all say a word with regard to the plan. We 
have described the proposed field of operations minutely in previous 
occasions. There is no doubt that tr oops could have been landed in safety 
at Alushta. ‘The road from that point to Daftan-bazar, in the pass of the 
Tchatir Tagh, or Table Mountain, is a chaussée, or paved way, for an 
ascent of thirteen versts. The pass itself, formed by the Tchatir Tagh 
on the one side, and the Demirdji, or “ Iron Rock,” on the other, is one 
that could be defended by a handful of men against an army. One 
traveller says it reminded him of Killiecrankie, in Perthshire ; but was 
even more char ming than that. ‘“ Mountain upon mountain arose on either 
hand, while on the right the noble Tchatir Tagh displayed its giddy 
heights, its frightful precipices and toppling crags, separated and em- 
braced by groups, or long lines of trees, in w hich | the venerable oak and 

tately beech mingled their foliage, with a hundred kinds of arboret; 
won Fo a richness of colouring, a diversity of tints, and a play of light 

and shade which the bluff-projecting naked rocks only made more lov ely, 
and in their combination created an admirable mélange of the sublime 
and beautiful.” At the summit of the pass there stands an obelisk, which 
commemorates that the great w ork having been commenced in the reign 
of Alexander, was finished in the early part of that of Nicholas. A little 
further on is a tablet over a fountain, erected to the memory of a Russian 
general killed by the Turks. 

This is the defile which the Emperor calls that of Ayen,* and which he 
supposes might have been occupied by 3000 men, aided by Sonseustontiuns 
at Cape | *horos and at Baidar. ‘The number proposed i is small, for the 
Russians would always have kept a certain force at the maritime gates of 
Simpheropol ;_ but still, if the secret could have been kept, we think it 
might have eusoended. With 10,000 men it would have been a safer 








Aian, or Ayan, plural of Ain, a spring, is the name of a Tartar village at 
the sources of the Salghir, which rush at this point in a considerable body of 
water out of a cave in the Tchatir Tagh. De Montpereux says Aian is a contrac- 
tion of Agios Joannes, or St. John. 
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game. It is curious that the plan at that time entertained at the camp, 
and postponed on account of the Emperor's project—the expedition to 
Kertch—would have materially co-operated in its success, and have 
effected a far more important diversion than an unmeaning demonstration 
off Phoros and Perekop, or a movement on Baidar, such as was, indeed, 
afterwards carried into effect, and to no purpose. 

We now come to the reasons assigned by M. de Bazancourt for General 
Canrobert declining to carry out the plan of campaign proposed by the 
Emperor : 


If the Emperor renounced with regret the idea of his visit to the Crimea, it 
was also with profound grief that the army, which attended his arrival with 
impatience, learned that the hope was to be given up. When Commandant 
Favé brought the Emperor’s instructions from Paris, events had hurried on- 
wards ; and already there appeared the germ of those differences which after- 
wards arose among the commanders of the Allied troops. 

The plan of operations was, according to the orders of the Emperor, commu- 
nicated to the generals-in-chief; but General Canrobert, by a presentiment 
which soon after was realised, did not shut his eyes to the difficulties which 
were about to arise; aud in consequence he transmitted the following private 
despatch : 

“The three generals-in-chief are about to be called on to assume the offensive 
against the exterior army, their point to proceed against being Simpheropol and 
Baktchi-Sarai; but, in these grave circumstances, [ cannot help deploring here 
the absence of a generalissimo, some man of great authority, high position, and 
sufliciently old experience, to dominate everything.” 

That will always be in every army the essential point, as from the want of 
unity in the chief command must always result delays, hesitations, and differ- 
ences. That, it cannot be denied, was the great stumbling-block in the way of 
the Crimean expedition; it existed always, at every moment creating obstacles 
and delays, and throwing insurmountable difficulties around the expedition. 

Lord Raglan had a decided dislike to the plan of operating on the exterior. 
At first he desired, in concert with Omar Pacha, to operate by Eupatoria; but 
the disadvantages of that movement were so evident, so incontestable, and so 
clearly enumerated in the plan of campaign, that the Allied generals were con- 
strained to yield to the just observations of the French general. 

Then arose in the council a new difliculty—the road from Alushta to Sim- 
pheropol appeared to Lord Raglan too exposed, and he considered that from 
Baidar to Baktchi-Sarai preferable. But it was evident that Lord Raglan yielded 
from weariness of discussion, and not from conviction; and the consequence 
was, that at each instant, and in every question of detail, the tacit opposition of 
his mind made itself felt without his intending it. 

In face of the terrible and doubtful chances of a general assault, and of the 
perpetual menace of the north side of the town, which our attacks could not 
attain, and which would always escape from us, General Canrobert, after so 
many disappointed hopes, and so many unexpected and unfavourable events, 
attached to the projected operation so great an importance for the success of 
the campaign that “ did uot hesitate to make the sacrifice of himself to what 
he regarded as the capital point of the situation. 

In order to arrive promptly at a successful result, he proposed to Lord Raglan 
to give up to him (the English general) the supreme command, and he entreated 
Omar Pacha most earnestly to follow his example, and to act under the orders 
of Lord Raglan. 

His lordship was for an instant astonished at this proposition, for there was 
in it a self-denial for the public good, often difficult for even the most clevated 
minds. It was, besides, a heavy responsibility, the sudden weight of which 
perhaps terrified the English general. He at first refused, then hesitated, then 
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accepted, and afterwards demanded that the French troops should undertake to 
occupy and defend the English trenches. 

That proposition could not be accepted. The development of our 
lines already demanded for daily guard a large number of troops, and it was not 
possible, without serious inconvenience and an increase of the daily loss of life, 
to augment the number. The English trenches could alone be occupied by the 
English. The general refused. From that moment there were no means of 
coming to an understanding. Two conferences, the first of which lasted nearly 
seven hours, could not vanquish the repugnance of Lord Raglan. The first 
blow sustained by the good relations which until then had existed between the 
two generals-in-chief was the recal of the Kertch expedition; and the refusal of 
Lord Raglan to co-operate with the plan of attack proposed to him by General 
Canrobert was the last. In consequence of this refusal the position of the 
general-in-chicf of the French army, with respect to the troops whom he com- 
manded, and to the chief of the Allied army, became almost untenable. 

The resolution of General Canrobert in this cireumstance was speedily taken ; 
he did not hesitate to sacrifice himself for the public welfare, and to descend, of 
his free will and in the interest of the common weal, from the elevated rank to 
which he had been raised by his sovereign. 


The gist of this is that General Canrobert recoiled before the diffi- 
culties and dangers of the undertaking, as did also Lord Raglan; and 
when General Pelissier succeeded to the command-in-chief, he no more 
attempted to put the project into execution than his predecessors. The 
fact appears to have been, that those who were engaged hand-to-hand 
with the Russians found them to be a far too vigilant, gallant, and well- 
informed enemy to be treated upon any other terms than those of perfect 
equality, or to try hazardous experiments with. We cannot, however, 
understand that Lord Raglan should have considered the road from 
Alushta to Simpheropol as too exposed, and that from Baidar to Baktchi- 
Sarai preferable. Upon this point we should certainly have ventured to 
differ. 

M. de Bazancourt would lead us to believe that General Can- 
robert resigned his command solely because Lord Raglan would not 
undertake the plan proposed by the Emperor; but this is not substan- 
tiated by the historian’s own words, when he describes the general as so 
struck with the difficulties of the case as to wish to throw the whole 
responsibilities of its execution on the English general; nor is it sub- 
stantiated by the general’s letter to the Emperor, of which M. de Bazan- 
court says, “If General Canrobert kept the real cause of his sudden 
determination secret, by ascribing it to his ill health, he stated the truth 
to his sovereign.” He thus writes to the Emperor on the 19th of May : 

* The little relative effect produced by the numerous and excellent batteries of 
the Allies against Sebastopol; the non-attack of our external lines by the 
enemy; the reopening of the fire, an aggressive measure which had appeared 
very probable, and on which I had founded hopes of a success more decisive 
than that of Inkerman; the arduous difficulties which I have experienced in 
preparing the execution of the plan of campaign of your majesty, now become 
nearly impossible by the non-co-operation of the chief of the English army; the 
very false position towards the English in which the latter has placed me; the 
sudden recal of the Kertch expedition, to which I have since discovered they 
attached a great importance; the extraordinary moral and physical fatigues to 
which for nine months I have not ceased to be subjected—all these reasons, 
sire, have produced in my mind the conviction that 1 ought not to direct in 
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chief an immense army, the esteem, affection, and confidence of which I have 
been enabled to obtain. From that moment my duty towards your majesty and 
towards the country was to demand my being replaced by the general for whom, 
in his intelligent aye oy: the Emperor had confided to me a letter of com- 


mander-in-chief, and who united the conditions of capacity, moral authority, 
habit of conducting great undertakings, with the energy necessary to bring to a 
fortunate and serious result the vast enterprise with which the death of my pre- 
decessor and the will of the Emperor had charged me. The soldiers and the 
officers are all well acquainted with the warlike qualities of General Pelissier ; 
they will give him all their confidence, and the co-operation of us all is secured 
to him; and 1 know that your new general-in-chief oe the strongest faith in his 
success. Your majesty will allow me to observe that my name is too well known 
to the troops, whose confident affection has never ceased to do me honour, for 
me, under existing circumstances,"not. to remain in the midst*of them, in order, 
in their fatigues and dangers, to set them an example of devotedness to the ser- 
vice and clory of the Emperor and of France. I, therefore, request your 
majesty to allow me to command a simple division in this fine and heroic army, 
the conduct of which has conferred and will continue to confer so much honour 
on France.” 


There are, it will be seen, various causes for withdrawal assigned 
here, all as important as the difficulties experienced in preparing the 
execution of the plan of campaign proposed by the Emperor. The 
little relative effect produced by the reopening of the fire of the nu- 
merous and excellent batteries of the Allies against Sebastopol—an 
aggressive measure upon which the general acknowledges himself to 
have founded hopes of a success more decisive than that of Inkerman— 
would appear to be the key to the resignation. At all events, it is 
utterly unsatisfactory to state that the French general resigned his com- 
mand because the English general would not put into execution a plan 
which he, the French general, shrank from —s into effect, and 
which his successor, General Pelissier, equally declined. 

It only remains to state that the affair of the Great Redan, on 
the day of the capture of the Malakhof, is passed over with as kindly a 
feeling to the gallant but unsuccessful men who were therein engaged 
as could well be expected. M. de Bazancourt professes, we believe, 
rather to write an account of what the French did in the Crimean war, 
than of what was also accomplished by the English, Sardinians, and 
Turks; naturally the facts of their co-operation are not passed over, but 
minuteness of detail lies with the operations of the French, which are 
indeed neatly and succinctly chronicled. 
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INFORMATION RELATIVE TO MR. JOSHUA TUBBS AND CERTAIN 
MEMBERS OF HIS FAMILY. 


CAREFULLY COMPILED FROM AUTHENTIC SOURCES. 
By E. P. Rowse tu. 


Il. 


PAIN ALWAYS FOLLOWS PLEASURE—SO IT HAPPENED WITH THE FAMILY OF TUBBS. 


Mrs. Tusss, Miss Tubbs, and Mr. Tubbs, junior, were seated at 
breakfast one bright morning the beginning of autumn, in an apartment 
at Ramsgate. When the good lady of the house let the apartment, she 
urged, besides its other eligible features, that it commanded a fine view 
of the sea. She had said this so many times, that perhaps she thought it 
was true. The real fact, however, was, that it was only by goimg out 
into the balcony, and then leaning over in a very dangerous way, that 
you could catch a glimpse even of the ocean, wherefore, to speak mode- 
rately, the landlady’s statement was an exaggeration. 

A slight difference had just taken place between Mrs. Tubbs and the 
servant of the house on the subject of a very perceptible diminution in 
the half-pound of fresh butter since it had done duty at tea last night. 
Mrs. Tubbs having drawn the maiden’s attention to the undeniable fact 
that there could not be even a quarter of a pound now, proceeded to 
consider the matter under three heads. Firstly, had there been really 
half a pound of butter supplied by the butterman? Secondly, how 
much had been consumed at tea ? and, thirdly, if there were any un- 
explained diminution, what were the remarks which naturally suggested 
themselves thereupon 

It is our painful duty to relate that the maiden (who bore the un- 
washed, up-all-night appearance which maidens at boarding-houses 
usually do) did not seem by any means to appreciate the exquisite rea- 
soning by which Mrs. Tubbs sought to form a conclusion upon this grave 
and intricate subject. Mrs. Tubbs had barely even sketched her case, 
before the defendant abruptly left the room, thus closing the dis- 
cussion. 

« An exceedingly impudent person !” exclaimed Mrs. Tubbs, in great 
wrath. “I don’t like Ramsgate at all. How gladI shall be when we 
hear from your papa that we are to come to him in London. I almost 
wish now that we had all gone together to find a house, instead of his 
bringing us here while he went to town to search by himself.” 

“I do so hope that papa will not go and choose some poor place which 
we shall none us of like,” said Miss Jane. “I don’t know much about 
London ; but Berkeley-square, I should think, might suit us, or the City- 
road.” 

*“ Ah, my dear,” remarked her parent, sighing, “we must trust your 
papa will do wisely—but, alas !” 

Mrs. Tubbs shook her head dolefully as she thus spoke, as though she 
would intimate, the least said about wisdom in connexion with the pro- 
ceedings of her beloved spouse, the better. 



































And here, we must observe, Mrs, Tubbs resembled some of those ladies 
who may be seen in low neighbourhoods undergoing personal chastise- 
ment at the hands of their lords—and masters. When speaking of Mr. 
Tubbs to her children or any near relative, Mrs. Tubbs always disparaged 
him, and implied that anything he did which turned out well might cer- 
tainly be traced to her, while such of his deeds as bore evil fruit had been 
devised by himself, without her sage counsel and masterly guidance. But 
to the world and the large mass of her acquaintance, Mrs. Tubbs extolled 
her husband to the highest point ; and let the person beware who refused 
to credit his being a shining light and a miracle of intellectual strength. 
Thus one of the ladies of whom we have spoken : let but some commisera- 
ting bystander, agonised by her shrieks, step forward and hurl the tyrant 
from his victim, and he may be quite sure that the very next moment 
he will be—felled like an ox by the brutal vagabond the husband ?—Oh 
dear no: but clawed, torn, cuffed, blinded, and stupified by blows inflicted 
upon him by the bruised and beaten wife whom he has been seeking to 
rescue. 

‘“‘ Your papa,” continued Mrs. Tubbs, “ does many foolish things. It 
certainly is not for want of good advice; for you know, Jane, I am not 
accustomed to sit silent when I think good may be done by speaking. He 
is apt to be a little fretty sometimes, and wilful—thinks ;he knows best, 
and so on, which, of course, is very absurd—very absurd. But now 
we've finished breakfast we'll go on to the san¢= Oh dear! how weak 
my chest is, to be sure. I constantly feel pain after eating. I must 
speak to Dr. Bam about it directly we get to London.” 

Now, to say the truth, it would have been a little odd if Mrs. Tubbs 
did not feel a pain after eating, especially after eating breakfast. That 
meal, with her, consisted of a rasher of bacon, two eggs, prawns, a hot 
roll, and four cups of tea. Everybody told her that she must keep up 
her strength. ‘‘ Whatever you do, my dear madam,” said Dr. Bam to 
her, when he used to attend her at Dubberley (before he became pos- 
sessed of some money left him by an old lady, one of his best patients, 
who died rather suddenly after making a will in his favour, and after 
which event he was seen in Dubberley no more), ‘‘ you must keep up your 
strength. My dear madam, your system is very delicate. You require 
support. You must have it.” And of course Mrs. Tubbs, for the sake 
of her family, did keep up her strength; and if the permanent way which 
led to her stomach did get a little worn and out of order sometimes, she 
could not wonder, considering the immense traffic which passed over it. 

It might have been that her offspring had too often iced the com- 
plaint before to regard it much, for they made no remark, and the party 
had soon emerged from the house, and were making their way for the 
sands. Of course they encountered every sort of annoyance on the road, 
As a prominent nuisance, divers rough-looking men rushed furiously at 
them, poking their heads under the bonnets of the ladies, and shouting 
the inexplicable word “ Magget” as loud as they were able. What they 
meant to imply, apparently, was, that they were possessed of vehicles 
near at hand which were proceeding to Margate. Indeed, there they 
stood. And such vehicles—such horses! Omnibuses like unto those 
which ply between Ramsgate and Margate are seen nowhere else that we 
know of. And the horses!—melancholy shadows of former greatness !— 
July—vou. CVIl. NO. CCCCXXVII. ¥ 
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large, bony animals, which have made a figure and elicited remarks of 
commendation in days gone by, when they drew the rich squire’s carriage, 
or caused some branch coach almost to fly along the road,—how woe- 
begone, how stricken with misfortune, how worn in body and depressed 
in mind do they appear now! It is touching in the extreme to see them 
look round as passenger after passenger mounts the roof, upon which as 
many may sit or hang as can contrive to avoid falling off: there is a meek 
melancholy in their faded eye, which seems to say, ‘‘ What, another, and 
yet another!” And then mark the despair which appears in their whole 
aspect when the sounds strike upon their ears, “ Plenty of room, ma’am, 
—lots of room ; just starting, ma’am ;” and an old lady of fourteen stone, 
at least, crawls into the vehicle, and the shake which i causes when she 
bumps down nearly closes the career of the fast-decaying machine. Qh, 
ye poor old creatures, my very heart has ached for you, and I have 
thought as I have watched knowing coachmen flick you skilfully in 


-tender parts, how I should like to put you in some almshouses for aged 


horses which have seen better days, and which now deserve honourable 
ease and retirement! 

The sands were reached and chairs procured—by-the-by, these chairs 
put one very much in mind of spiders’ webs. The stranger to Ramsgate, 
wandering on the sands, beholds a multitude of chairs in the very last 
stage of decrepitude. He is not tired, but as the convenience for rest is 
there, he avails himself of it. It would seem ungrateful to the benevolent 
persons who have provided it, not to do so. No sooner, however, has he 
seated himself, than the looker-on may perceive sudden activity on the 
part of a venerable female in the far distance, who has been all the while 
watching with gloating eye the movements of the unwary stranger, and 
who, now that he is fairly inmeshed and fallen into the snare, pounces 
down upon him and elicits from him, “ What you please, sir!” (that most 
heartrending way of appealing to your feelings, your respectability, your 
every emotion connected with the giving money), with an air of ill-sup- 
pressed triumph. 

The day passed with the Tubbs’s party about as days usually do at 
Ramsgate with parties similarly circumstanced. The roving on the sands 
was followed by roving along the streets, and then followed sauntering to 
Pegwell Bay, that beautifully quiet and inexpressibly calm retreat, where 
we think sometimes, even in the prime of our days, we should like to re- 
tire and henceforth bathe our faculties (if we may use the expression ), in 
the preparation of the far-famed concentrated essence of shrimps, for 
which the locality is famed. 

In the evening the Tubbses attended a bazaar, and of course joined in a 
rafile. Who could resist the half-reproachful, half-imploring cry of the 
smart, good-looking young man who presided at the seductive green 
table. ‘One more—only one more. Only waiting for one. Got three— 
and want butone. Now then, ma’am, let mesay one. Thank you. Now, 
sir, your turn, The highest has it—you’ve won, miss. Now again; 
let me say again. Got one, and only want three; only three.” And so 
on. Out come the sixpences, or the shillings, as the case may be, and 
the coffers of the owner of the table fill wonderfully. The strange 
thing is, that they always seem the same things which are being raflled 
for. That magnificent work-box, to which, with just pride, the gay youth 
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draws your attention, you are almost certain you have seen it for months, 
still with its charms silently extracting the stakes, and yet never appa- 
rently won. However, we will not dwell upon this mystery. We leave 
the subject to be dealt with by those venerable ladies who figure so promi- 
nently at these tables, and who risk their silver coin with a calm energy 
and an evident determination to win or become insolvent, which strikes 
dismay into the casual visitor; whose hopes are thoroughly laid by the 
loss of a shilling, and who, for the life of him, cannot help the idea 
coming into his mind, notwithstanding his profound faith in the thorough 
honesty of free-born Britons generally, and the presiding spirits of raffling 
tables especially, that ‘‘ no doubt it’s all fair—quite fair; he don’t say it 
is not; still it’s odd; he don’t altogether understand it ; he hardly thinks 
he’ll lose another shilling.” 

The Tubbs’s party, having been relieved of all their silver coin in 
fruitless attempts to gain possession by the illegitimately short cut of 

mbling of the glittering but hard-hearted work-box, which never 
would be won, returned to their apartments to tea. 

And now slowly flows the ink from our pen, and our hand shakes as 
doth the hand of man of fourscore years and ten. Moisture appears in 
our eye, as though the organ had been invaded by the wandering finger 
of infancy, and our head bows down after the fashion of a head 
oppressed with strong drink. 

The tea having been made, Mrs. Tubbs drew from her pocket the last 
received letter from her spouse. 

“Tt is very odd,” she said, ‘‘ not hearing from your papa this morning; 
I don’t see anything in his last letter at all explaining his being silent 
for some days after. Ha! yes—hum—nonsense” (running down the 
contents), ‘‘‘three wristbands without buttons, four collars without 
strings (how absurd, couldn’t be), no razor-strop.’ Your papa is full of 
grumbling, of course. And then follows this long account of the grand 
Thorough-Equality Meeting. Give me the newspaper, Jane ; I haven't 
looked at it to-day. I suppose it contains a report.” 

Miss Tubbs handed her parent the paper as desired. Mrs. Tubbs 
examined it carefully. Suddenly her gaze was riveted—horror appeared 
in her countenance. Her alarmed children were smitten with terror; 
they sprang from their chairs; they seized the paper. Mrs. Tubbs 
clutched it with both hands, and read on. Presently she uttered a shriek 
—an unearthly shriek. The neighbourhood was alarmed; a donkey 
dragging a vegetable cart outside took fright, and ran at an incredible 
pace three miles and a quarter before he could be stopped; a coalheaver 
at the bar of the public-house opposite, just putting a pint of porter to 
his lips, heard the shriek, turned pale—determined that porter was sinful, 
and never touched it afterwards ; two little boys went at once to the 
police-station and reported a dreadful murder; and the old lady next 
door, who lived in constant dread of fire, directly put on her bonnet and 
fetched the parish engine. 

In the mean time, the family of Tubbs found themselves suddenly cast 
into an abyss of misery. 

We will briefly state the cause of this dire commotion. It lay in a 
terrible report appearing under the head of “ Police,” of which the fol- 
lowing is an abbreviation : 
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“A person, who gave his name as Joshua Tubbs, was brought before 
Mr. Settleum, charged with having been drunk and disorderly on the 
previous night in King-street. It appeared that the defendant (who 
stated that he had recently come from the country) had been boozing 
with some low characters to a late hour; and then, rolling along the 
streets in a state of intoxication, had amused himself by committing 
various excesses of a most disgraceful nature. Having at last abomi- 
nably insulted a highly respectable married lady, he was forthwith taken 
into custody, after a violent resistance, and locked up. 

“Inspector Smithereen said that the lady in question, when about 
coming to the court, had been taken very unwell, and could not possibly 


attend. 
“ Mr. Settleum, remarking that it was a scandalous outrage, adjourned 


the case until the day after to-morrow.” 

Here was an awful blow! How was the pride of the Ramsgate party 
laid in the dust! They must all go to London immediately. Late as 
it was, they must’get to Margate at once, and take the railway thence to 
town. So they packed up, meekly paid the bill, and departed amid the 
indignant remarks and distrustful looks of sundry policemen, the con- 
ductors of two fire-engines, and a large mob of spectators, such assem- 
blage having been drawn to the house by the circumstances before men- 
tioned. 

In due time the party reached London, much to the relief of a gen- 
tleman, their companion in the railway-carriage, suffering from intense 
headache and severe toothache combined. This unhappy man, worn out 
with his miseries, had been blessed with sweet slumber soon after leaving 
Margate, when he was aroused by a terrific uproar, which proved to be 
occasioned by Mrs. Tubbs, who had fallen into violent hysterics. No 
sooner had the afflicted lady been recovered, than Miss Jane sank on to 
the floor of the carriage in a swoon. Then both the windows had to be 
opened, and the rather keen air whistling through took such a firm grip 
of the poor man’s diseased tooth, that, to the terror of the Tubbs’s family, 
he yelled like a lunatic. However, the weleome sound of the ticket- 
collector, asking blandly for the first-class tickets, was at length heard ; 
the passengers alighted, and in a few minutes the Tubbses were rattling 
in a cab over London-bridge to an hotel in the Strand. 

The cab had reached the steepest part of the bridge, and was pro- 
ceeding at full , when a dreadful recollection crossed the mind of 
Mrs. Tubbs. e yellow parcel, which she had brought all the way from 
Margate in her lap—where was it? Horror! it had been left behind 
in the railway carriage. In an instant the cab was stopped, and the 
whole line of vehicles brought to a stand-still. 

“ What is it, mum? I can’t stop here, you know,” very gruflly re- 
marked the cabman. 

. My parcel—my parcel!” screamed Mrs. Tubbs, in tones of acute 
anguish, jumping from the cab on to the pavement. 

“‘Can’t have the thoroughfare blocked up, mum,” interposed a police- 
a ; “you must get in again” (gently assisting her). ‘Drive on, 
cabby.” 

“I won’t go without my parcel, it’s at the station. You must turn 
back, coachman. I will not———” 
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But here a perfect storm of angry exclamations from the drivers of 
the delayed vehicles behind interrupted Mrs. Tubbs. “Do you know 
what you're at, ma’am?” “ Are you in liquor, ma’am ?” “ Are you in 
your right senses, ma’am ?” ‘Do you want your nightcap, ma'am ?” 
and such like. 

“If you don’t get in again, mum, directly,” observed the policeman, 
following up the attack, “I shall lock you up, mum, and that’s all 
about it.” 

Alarmed at this terrible threat, the offspring of Mrs. Tubbs drew their 
excited parent by main force into the cab, which again started, and 
a deposited its burden safely at the Blue Flag Hotel, in the 

trand. 

Very early the following morning the afflicted family proceeded in a 
cab to the offices of Messrs. Butcher and Mangle, solicitors, in Gray’s 
Inn-square. Mrs. Tubbs rightly conceived that the first thing her un- 
happy spouse would do, on finding himself in trouble, would be to send 
to his lawyers, the firm in question. They are admirable men of business 
are Messrs. Butcher and Mangle. Many a prime fellow have they 
brought low and slaughtered in their time, and a vast number of little 
stores of happiness have they been the willing instruments of emptying. 
We would not be shut up for a night in that dark back-room of Butcher's 
for any consideration. We should expect ghosts of all sorts and sizes to 
glare upon and terrify us (taking us for Butcher), and ultimately sacrifice 
us in their wrath. But we shall have to deal much with Messrs. Butcher 
and Mangle hereafter. They appear very prominently in papers before 
us connected with Mr. Tubbs’s after-life, and, therefore, we will be satis- 
fied with letting their amiabilities speak for themselves. 

Mr. Butcher was all civility. He had recently been safely investing a 
open of Aunt Matilda’s money in a particularly good mortgage, and 

ad heard the whole story of Mr. Tubbs’s improved fortunes. 

“ Now, my dear lady, don’t worry yourself at all. Mr. Tubbs is 
quite safe. He will appear this morning. He has suffered no incon- 
venience beyond the one night’s confinement. To-day he will again be 
in attendance, and we shall get rid of the trumpery affair at once. I 
have retained Mr. Fence; and, bless you, what is Mr. Settleum in the 
hands of Mr. Fence ?—an infant, ma’am, a chicken. Well, now, it’s 
nearly time. We'll have a cab and go to the court.” 

A cab was procured, and Mr. Butcher having first given his clerk 
instructions to issue six executions against goods and four against persons, 
and to commence a suit in equity against the relict of Thomas Jones, 
deceased, in respect of a couple of acres of land which the said Thomas 
Jones (a small greengrocer) had held under a defective title, departed 
with his clients. 

The court was reached, and its exterior looked none the brighter 
through its being thoroughly wetted (not washed) by the rain, which fell 
in torrents. A few dirty men were lounging about the entrance, and 
stared at the newly-arrived party as they alighted. Another cab drew 
up at the moment, and out of it stepped a gentleman who might have 
been mistaken for a prizefighter, so strong, and stout, and resolute was 


his appearance. 
“There’s Mr. Fence,” cried Mr. Butcher, with great eagerness 
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making for the gentleman in question, and grasping him eagerly by the 
hand. 


« Now, ma’am,” he said, returning to Mrs. Tubbs; “this way, up- 
stairs ; don’t be afraid. Mr. Fence will do it; Mr. Settleum’s a chicken 
before Mr. Fence.” 

By dint of hard shoving they obtained entrance into the court, a 
ied room of very undignified aspect. Everybody was in his 
place, however, and the utmost use practicable had been made of the 


The night-charges were just being concluded, and there was a culprit 
in his place: there was a policeman in the witness-box in his place; 
there was a little side arrangement like a church pew, and there Mr. 
Fence now appeared in his place ; there was a small table in the centre, 
and a seat beside it, and there sat the clerk in Azs place ; there was a 
hearthrug, and thereon stood the magistrate in As place; and there was 
about a third of the room parted off, and there were huddled the public 
(and a very dirty public it was upon this occasion) in z¢s place. 

The offender at the bar was a boy about twelve years old, very shabby, 
very dirty, very thin and sallow, and very stunted. The policeman bear- 
ing testimony against him was a jolly-looking man, six feet high. 

The magistrate, Mr. Settleum, was a small, spare man, rigid in aspect, 
and with a stern eye and voice. 

“Let me understand you, policeman,” said Mr. Settleum. ‘You 
say this boy was begging.” 

“I do, your wusship. I heard him say, ‘Poor boy, poor boy,’ to a 
many gents and ladies.” 

“ Did you notice whether he received anything, policeman ?” 

*‘ Yes, your wusship, one genelman hit him a crack o’ the head, and 
bid him go work. A lady said she was sorry for him, and gave him this 
‘ere tract on ‘Spiritual Food,’ which she said would do him more good 
than penny loaves. And a genelman, after that, gave him an order for 
the workus. Then comes another genelman, and when he says, says he, 
to him, ‘ Poor boy, poor boy,’ that genelman says, ‘ Hallo, hallo! Police, 

olice!’ and gives him in charge. But that wasn’t all, your wusship. 
hen I, in duty, takes him, he resists like a good-un, and kicks me on 
the shins.”’ 

‘Has he hurt you, policeman ?”’ inquired Mr. Settleum, commisera- 


tingly. 

He has hurt me dreadful, your wusship,” replied the witness, an 
expression of agony crossing his countenance. “ I’ve been obliged to be 
kept up with stimulants ever since,—I’ve been so low.” 

“ Shocking, shocking,” murmured the magistrate, clasping his palms 
and looking upwards. A murmur of sympathy ran through the audience, 
and the lump of iniquity, four feet high, crouching at the bar and screw- 
ing his sharp dirty knuckles into the corners of his eyes, commenced 
sobbing, and evidently felt every inch of him an outcast and blot upon 
creation. 

The magistrate gathered himself up for an exhibition of power. 

“To what are we coming?—to what are we coming?” said the 
pon man, with painful emotion. Then, sternly, “ Boy—prisoner, 
what have you to say?” 
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“ Tf—if—you pce? enellemee, Z sobbed the culprit, “I1—I—~ 
only begged ‘cos 1 was hungry. I'd had no wittles, your wusship, for s 
—a—whole day—your wusship.” 


“ Why don’t you apply to your relatives, boy?” asked the magis- 
trate, with great asperity. 

: I—I’ve—no relatives, your wusship; no—nobody—but a mother- 
in-law.” 

“It’s no use asking you any questions, I see,” said Mr. Settleum ; 
“you're quite hardened. Now, ee is a boy,” continued the magistrate, 
addressing those around—“ a desperate, ferocious ryffian, who has seri- 
ously hurt that brave man there’’ (policeman X was immediately covered 
with blushes), “ whose shin has been nobly sacrificed in the great cause 
of order. I say here is this determined vagabond convicted on the 
clearest testimony of—begging! Now I have called upon this fellow 
for his defence, and I ask what has his defence been? Why, has he 
not had the audacity to urge as his reason for begging—that he was 
hungry !”’ 

There were whispers of admiration in court; but some man in the 
corner (a carpenter, out of work) exclaimed, “‘ And an uncommon 
reason, too!” ,for which he was straightway taken out by the officer. 

“Twill waste no more words upon him,” continued Mr. Settleum, 
wrathfully. ‘‘ Fourteen days and hard labour.” 

“‘ Now, my dear madam,” said Mr. Butcher, in a low tone to Mrs. 
Tubbs, who so hated anything like a display of feeling, that he would do 
his utmost always to check it,—‘* Mr. Tubbs is coming; but don’t say a 
word—don’t cry a tear. You can’t think what mischief it will do if you 
show any sign of recognition. Don’t fear in the least. What is Mr. 
Settleum in the hands of Mr. Fence? Bless me, a chicken, ma’am—a 
new-born chicken.” 

Thus enjoined, Mrs. Tubbs said not a word when her beloved husband, 
in another minute, made his appearance at the bar. Mr. Tubbs pre- 
sented rather a dismal aspect; but Mr. Butcher went to him, and he 
quickly brightened up, and regarded Mr. Settleum with a defiant air. 

The victim of the alleged violence being in attendance, now stepped 
into the witness-box. She was a weak, nervous lady, and seemed in- 
clined to faint. She was sworn, and proceeded to give her evidence in @ 
sort of feeble croak, utterly inaudible beyond a quarter of a yard. 

“Pray speak up, ma’am,” said Mr. Settleum. 

“ This story of yours—at all events be good enough to let us hear it, 
ma’am,” cried Mr. Fence. 

* You really must speak louder, ma’am,” cried the clerk. 

Thus exhorted, the poor lady took refuge in tears, whereupon Mr. 
Settleum regarded her with an air as though he were about committing 
her to the treadmill. After considerable delay, however, something like 
a statement was got out of her, to the effect that Mr. Tubbs had insulted 
her, that she had fled from him, and he had pursued her, when he was 
taken into custody. 

Mr. Fence, during this narrative, was running over in his mind whether 
there might not be raised some technical objection which, in the fairest 
and most orthodox manner, would upset the whole proceeding; but 
although he nearly rubbed away one of his eyebrows with his forefinger, 
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nothing occurred to him. He therefore took a long and steady stare at 
the shrinking witness through his eye-glass, and entered on an elaborate 
cross-examination. 

First of all, would she say now—would she swear that she had not 
given some encouragement to the defendant ? -Was she sure, would she 
swear even—(there is astounding force in that word “swear.” ‘ Now, 
take care, sir! I ask you whether you will solemnly swear,” seldom fails 
to startle a witness)—that the defendant was the man who hed assaulted 
her? Now, had not she stated that that man had red whiskers? How did 
she know that the man running behind her was the man who had at- 
tacked her? Was she perfectly certain she knew what she was about at 
the time ? Was she not exhilarated? Did she really know anything at 
all about the matter? Would it not be better for her at once to confess 
that she was sure of nothing, could say nothing; that she had been 
dreaming, had been in such a state of confusion that her evidence was 
not worth sixpence ? 

Under this cheering and encouraging treatment on the part of Mr. 
Fence, the poor lady did pretty well admit this at last, and was finally 
conveyed away in a wretched state of prostration, furnishing an awful 
warning to all nervous females of the punishment which invariably waits 
on the being insulted, and the attending subsequently at a police-court to 
bring justice to the culprit. 

Mr Fence having then assumed an air of.great responsibility, rose 
to address the magistrate. ‘Even admitting there had been a little 
over-freedom on the part of his client, what did it amount to? A weak 
woman raises an outcry in the street ; a man is seen running a short 
distance behind her ; the police interfere, and the poor man is taken into 
custody. Mr. ‘Tubbs had been dining, certainly. Was not a gentleman 
to dine? In this free country, he asked, was not a gentleman to dine? 
And if, after dining in such manner as a man of property had a right 
to dine, his client had been visited with a little harmless exuberance of 
spirits,—was it fair, or right, or just,—was it English, was it consistent 
with the broad principles of the constitution of this great nation, that he 
should suffer annoyance or injury ? No, no, no: perish the thought! So 
long as there remained in the hearts of Britons those high and noble 
feelings which reflected on them such undying lustre, so long should he 
(Mr. Fence) feel perfect confidence that a man like his respected client, 
& man of ample means, would be a 

“I beg your pardon,” interposed Mr. Settleum, inclining his ear, 
“ample means ?” 

“‘ Large property, sir,” said Mr. Fence, slowly and with solemn earn- 
estness, ‘‘ —would be allowed that freedom of thought and action for which 
his ancestors had fought and bled, and without which existence would be 
an unendurable curse.” 

Mr. Fence resumed his seat, and Mr. Settleum at once gave his deci- 
sion. In the mildest tones he said (addressing the reporters), that he felt 
it very shocking that a man in Mr. Tubbs’s position should be so un- 
pleasantly placed. He might say it was very disgraceful. The charge 
must be considered as proved, and it was the magistrate’s duty to inflict 
a heavy penalty. He could not express the pain he suffered at that 
moment (here the worthy man’s voice faltered) ; still, his course was 
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clear. A shameful ou had been committed ; it must be punished — 
heavily punished: and, therefore, earnestly trusting that the sentence he 
was about to pronounce would be a lasting warning to the defendant, 
and produce in him that permanent salutary impression which was the 
object of all punishment, he should call upon him to pay forthwith a fine 
of—forty shillings. 

Somehow or other Mr. Tubbs managed to liquidate this appalling 
— (which, in fact, was not quite the value of one of the turbans 

tely left him by Aunt Matilda), and left the court rejoicing with his 
relatives and friends. 

Depend upon it, reader, ill-doing always brings its punishment. Thus 
it was that that unworthy female, who had been the cause of so much in- 
convenience to Mr. Tubbs, was considered by her employer (the owner 
of a millinery establishment) to have ealll very wrongly in appear- 
ing against such a highly respectable person as Mr. Fence had described 
Mr. Tubbs to be. “In fact, Mrs. Jones,” concluded the proprietor, “I 
believe it to have been all your fault. We will terminate our con- 
nexion, if you please, this day month.” 








SHAKSPEARE’S ENGLAND* 


To form an idea of Shakspeare’s England—of the England of the 
Sixteenth Century—we must go back with Mr. Thornbury to days of gilt 
rapiers and roses on the shoe, of ruff and farthingale, of peaked beards 
and sl.shed hose; to days when forks were a novelty, and tobacco- 
smoking the last caprice of fashion. We must forget for a time black 
coats and silk hats, and people the old streets with crowds of gallants in 
motley wavering silks, all fluttering with iris colours, matching so well 
the gay bonnet-feathers and the ribbons, or jewels in the ear; mix in the 
mob a sprinkling of leather-jerkined ’prentices, sober-clad, dag 
citizens, players in faded satin, sturdy water-carriers, and noisy shop- 
keepers calling ‘ What do you lack?” all day, under their penthouses 
and at their doors. 

It is difficult to realise Old London, with its narrow streets, full of 
plumed and ponderous coaches; its tide, alive with innumerable boats ; 
the Thames, not yet a concrete of coal-dust and mud, but a crystal flood, 
sheltered with palaces, shaded with trees, and perfumed with flowers : 

Imagine the Tower, not deserted and forgotten, but busy and frequented, 


and the citadel of the city; the Borough side a broad tract of green fields and 
thatched cottages. Whitehall is new and glittering; but one bridge only spans 





* Shakspere’s England ; or, Sketches of our Social History in the Reign of 
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the river, with its lines of houses, its chapel, and its ghastly rows of shrivelled 
heads. Oxford-street is a muddy country road leading to Tyburn. Hyde Park 
is bare and open, Islington a = and Marylebone a suburb. Noblemen are 
dwelling in -lane and Aldersgate, yes, even in the oldest portions of the 
city, and the West End is unthought of. No distinctive grades of social 
ition are yet known, and the tradesman lives at the very doors of the richest 
nobles in England. Everywhere there are fields and gardens in the neighbour- 
hood of the most crowded streets. St. Paul’s is the gentleman’s fashionable 
— and yao the rare om walk of a ere The nema 
are ick with signs; foreign armour and tapestries are in the open 
stalls, and ae cry of * What do you lack ?” resounds at every door and 
under every penthouse. 


It is still more difficult to realise London as a walled city, having gates 
like Thebes, and able to stand a siege like Troy. There was a deep, fond 
feeling of home when Ludgate, Bishopsgate, Cripplegate, Moorgate, and 
Aldgate were shut at a certain hour, when Bow-bell rang, and citizens 
felt they were barred in for the night, guarded and watched over by men 
of their own appointing. London is too large now to love as a mother, 
and too dirty to honour as a father. 

At Ludgate was a gaol, where the prisoners clamoured for alms at the 
barred grate; and it was here that Sir Thomas Wyatt had been repulsed. 
Pimlico was a country place, where citizens used to repair to eat “‘ pudding- 
pies” on a Sunday, as they did to Islington or Hogsden, to take tobacco 
and drink new milk. Holloway was equally famous for its cheese-cakes; 
and it is these peculiarities that, after all, confer immortality upon a 
place : 


Chelsea was the mere village of Chelsea, known from Sir Thomas More’s 
house, where Henry VIII. had walked with his arm round that great states- 
man’s doomed neck ; as Holborn was then a country road leading to the pleasant 
village of St. Giles, and trending on to the way that led to Oxford, and to fatal 
Tyburn, so called from its durn or brook, then well known to patient city 
anglers. The triple tree or gallows stood at the corner of the present Edgware- 
road. The same Oxford-street led also, if you turned up one side of the 
Hampstead-road, to the Tottenham Court, which stood there alone far in the 
country, and Primrose Hill was an untrodden hillock, surrounded by wide paths 
and ditches, between this Court and Hampstead. 

A cheerful little stream, known by the pleasant name of Fleet, rose near Hamp- 
stead Hill, and, joined by the Old Bourne and recruited by sparkling Clerken Well, 
— itself in the teens Though even then merely a sewer, it was open, 
and had four bridges of its own, while the Thames had but one; and these were 
a as Holborn Bridge, Fleet-lane Bridge, Fleet Bridge, and Bridewell 

ridge. 

Spitalfields was a grassy open space, with artillery grounds and a pulpit and 
cross, where fairs were held and sermons were preached. There were also Tothill 
Fields, and Finsbury Fields, and Moor Fields, just outside the city walls, laid out 
in walks, and planted, as far as Hoxton. Round these squares there were wind- 
mills and everything equally rural. As for Piceadilly, it was everywhere known 
as a road to Reading, and by many herbalists, as harbouring the small wild fox- 
glove in its dry ditches. 

Outside Temple Bar, before the wooden gatehouse was built, lay the Strand, 
the road leading from the City to the houses of Court. This river lk was the 
chosen residence of the nobility, whose gardens stretched to the edge of the 
undefiled river. The sky was then pure and bright, for our ancestors burnt 
wood fires, and the water was gay with thousands of boats. Each house had 
its terrace, its water stairs, oad garden. The street houses were so scattered 
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that the river could be seen between, and there were three watercourses there 
traversed by bridges, besides two churches and a maypole. Here stood York 
House, where Bacon was born, and Durham Place, where Raleigh lived, with 
his study in a turret overlooking the river; there also was Arundel House and 
Essex House, where great men pined and plotted. 


At Whitehall stood Wolsey’s palace, enlarged by Henry VIII., and 
Elizabeth’s favourite residence when not at Nonsuch, Windsor, Green- 
wich, or Richmond. The tilt-yard stood where the Horse Guards now 
stands ; St. James’s Palace was in existence, as was also the park; but 
as for the old palace of Richard III. (Baynard’s Castle), it had been 
let to the Earl of Pembroke, and the same king’s dwelling of Crosby 
Hall had fallen into the hands of an alderman. 

While the real glory of the City was the Royal Exchange, built by 
Sir Thomas Gresham, with its quadrangle, arcades, and merchants’ walks, 
with its armourers, goldsmiths, and haberdashers’ shops, and its "Chan 
bell, ringing at twelve and six, the most characteristic erection in Old 
London was its pride—the bridge. It had a gatehouse and drawbridge 
at each end, and in the middle a chapel dedicated to that restless 
a Becket, in the crypt of which lay the body of the founder, Peter of 
Colechurch, who died in 1205. The bridge was lined with stately 
houses, with spaces here and there for travellers to rest, and look at the 
fair flowing river over the parapet; the houses had gable-ends, platform 
roofs, small gardens, and arbours. Near the drawbridge, and overhanging 
the water, was the famed Nonsuch House, a pram and gilt building, 
constructed in Holland, entirely of timber, and put together with wooden 
pegs. The sober citizens believed the bridge to be one of the wonders 
of the world, and rejoiced that on the gatehouse the heads of thirty priests 
and rebels might sometimes be counted at the same time. 

At this time, we are further informed by our most agreeable cicerone, 
Mr. Thornbury, there was a feeling of social pleasure over the whole 
city ; Grocers, Drapers, Ironmongers, Salters, and Merchant Tailors’ 
Halls, had all their gardens and bowling-alleys. Sir Paul Pindar, 
Gresham’s contemporary, had gardens in Bishopsgate-street. There 
were gardens in Aldersgate-street and Westminster ; there were gardens 
round Cornhill-market, and gardens in Clerkenwell ; Smithfield was 
planted with trees; trees waved in St. Giles’s; and Ely-place was 
famous for flowers; Leicester Fields and Soho were open tracts, and near 
Leather-lane the queen’s gardener lived, and lived to plant and sow : 


The old streets must be imagined, with their gabled timber houses; swinging, 
ponderous signs to every shop; the streets badly paved; the shops with mere 

enthoused sheds, beneath which the ’prentices cried unceasin i “ What d’ye 

ck, gentles ? what d’ye lack?” before the goods laid out on bulk reads, just as a 
fishmonger now lays out his fish. Fleet-street, then a suburb, with its conduit 
apres Shoe-lane, was famous for shows, and boasted of the Devil’s Tavern, 
where Ben Jonson and the wits met. The Three Cranes in the Vintry, the Bear 
at Bridge Foot, were the most noted inns. There still remain in London a few 
Elizabethan houses with their open courts and galleries, stuccoed roofs, carved 
chimney-pieces, rich porches, panelled wainscoted rooms, and leaded case- 
ments. Some of the old hostelries also stand, with their open balconies and 
paved court-yards, where our earliest plays were acted—the audience crowding 
in the windows above. 


There was a cross in Cheap, and a very old one at Charing. Conduits 
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were numerous in all parts of the city, and were generally surrounded by 
’prentices carrying jugs, or water-bearers with their yokes and buckets. 

Paul’s was the booksellers’ quarter, and Houndsditch was the frippery 
for second-hand clothes. The difference between ancient and modern 
London may be conceived from the fact that eighty-nine churches were 
burnt down by the Great Fire, and only fifty-one rebuilt. Of these old 
churches, some bore the names of saints now almost forgotten, as St. 
Bennet Sherehog, St. Michael Quern, St. Vedast, St. Margaret Moses, 
St. Andrew Hubbard, and St. Anne in the Willows. One almost regrets 
that the age of superstition is gone by, and with it the memory of such 
homely saints. 

Marylebone Park and Regent’s Park, in Elizabeth’s time, were a deer- 
park and a tilt-ground. Old London also boasted of many wells, now 
sullied or bricked up, but the names of which still remain attached to 
streets or neighbourhoods. ‘The streets of London were always thronging 
with some procession or pageant. There is Alderman Gossin to be 
married, or the lord mayor to be inaugurated ; an ambassador visiting 
Guildhall, or a rogue to be put in the pillory ; a sermon at St. Paul’s 
Cross, or a proclamation to be read at the cross in the Cheap : 


The bright river we must imagine as when it supported 40,000 watermen, 
and floated 2000 small boats; when the idler, tired of bowls or dice, had 
nothing to do but to step down to Queenhithe or the Temple and have an after- 
noon’s salmon fishing; when the water was gay with crowds going to the 
theatres, all silk and gold, and many colours; with ladies returning to the 
ee or with the royal train rowing to the sound of flutes and trumpets past 

ichmond or Greenwich. The poet’s Cleopatra on the Cydnus, is Elizabeth on 
the Thames, seen poetically, when silks trailed in the water and gathered no 
pollution,—when the river was neither a sewer, nor a dark, forgotten back 
street. 

There was no noise then in London byways; no brain-shattering din; no 
roar of wheels; no selfish rush of avarice and fear. London was not too large 
to love; the local points were few and well marked; they could be retained in 
the mind like the scenes of youth,—like the Castle of Edinburgh, or the Acro- 

olis of Athens. If the buildings were not impressive, they were picturesque ; 
if not rich, they were quaint and individualised. There were no long miles of 
wearisome terraces and dull doors, that numb the senses and oppress the brain. 


The aspect of the Elizabethan house, Mr. Thornbury remarks, is 
known to every Englishman. Who does not remember the gable end, 
the gilt vane, the stone-shafted oriel, the chimneys of moulded brick, 
with their rich ornaments, overgrown by the honeysuckle or the ivy? 
Outside is the old terrace, with its ivied statues and roses ; inside, the old 
hall, with the lozenged floor, the stag’s horns, and quaint pictures. What 
recollections linger in the faded tapestry, the tall Flemish flagon, the 
shovel-board, and the wormeaten cross-bows ! 


And then mark the chase,—still full of deer, and the gnarled elm where 
Elizabeth herself used to stand to wait for the stag of ten, with all her ladies 
round her, and the nobles, and the wits, and poets in the second ring,—Shak- 
ae calm and wise; Sidney gay and ardent; and Essex fiery and impatient ; 

icester dark and smiling; Ben Jonson rugged and sullen; and Raleigh proud 
and cold ;—such a band of great men as have never since met on earth, not with 
Johnson at his club, with Scott at his claret, nor with Coleridge at a Highgate 


tea-party. 
The Louses, built for leisure days of magnificence and display, have generally 
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their court-yards, where the bridal or the hunting train could wind and prance, 
the terrace where the ladies, with merlin in their fists, could pace in com 
with the mad lovers in the ruff and cloak, with roses in their shoes, and gilt 
rapiers by their side; huge panelled rooms, stamped with heraldic devices, where 
grey-bearded men could entrance Shallows and Ague-cheeks with “ excellent 
d conceited things,” or ee ravishingly upon the viol or gambo. The 
a high clock-towers, bushed with ivy, where owls build among the bells, — 
from’ whence thundering volleys were discharged at the birth or marriage of 
heirs; quaint gardens, with clipped hedges, where lovers watched the fountain 
god who weeps ne ory! for some deed done long since in the flesh; bowling- 
ens where the old knights and chaplains every day quarrelled and made 
iends; huge halls for Christmas feasts and mummings, or a chapel for secret 
masses or early prayers; long passages for voices at midnight and wind 
murmurings ; and burial vaults for the dead to lie in quietly and be forgotten. 


Nor were there wanting examples of the Tudor, or of the Cinque-cento 
which began to mingle with it, in Elizabeth’s reign. There was Shene, 
Beaulieu, Hundson, Ampthill, and a host of others, all built with abbey 
moneys. There were Hampton, York House, and Esher, completed by 
the Hed Man. There were Haddon Hall, Cowdray, Hewer, and twenty 
other palaces of the nobility. In Elizabeth’s time Leicester, expended 
60,0002. on Kenilworth alone. 

The Mercutios of the time of Shakspeare had, it appears, many ways 
of killing time. There was the promenade at Paul’s, a duty and a plea- 
sure; the ordinary and news-agents at noon, by no means to be missed ; 
the theatre at two, and the court revels in the evening. 

For a lower class, there was archery and the quintain, the fencing- 
school, and sword and buckler play, the dancing-school, the bear-garden, 
and the cock-pit; dice to fill up the leisure hours, and the last new 
juggler, or the newest motion (puppet-show) to visit and criticise. The 

uliar feature of Elizabethan life was its sociability. 

Old St. Paul’s, already fully described in Mr, Ainsworth’s romance 
bearing that title, was usually full from eleven till twelve in the morning, 
and from three to six in the afternoon. 


To this spot the fashionable men hurried like merchants to the Bourse, 
Here paced the actor conning his part, side by side with the penniless ad- 
venturer. Hither came the politician to talk news, and the intelligencer (spy) 
to listen at his back. The alchemist, still reeking with the fumes of his elixir, 
repaired to Paul’s to get an appetite for his hasty meal, and the poor poet to 
muse over the dedication of his next poem. The Precisian and the yo 
Seminary priest jostled in the crowd. Burleighs and Shallows, Varneys an 
Slenders, walked together, arm in arm. The beggarly projector and the poor 
soldier, the rich citizen and the master of fence, the courtier fresh perfumed 
from the levee, and the ey with the straws of his prison pallet still clinging 
to his sleeve, rambled about Paul’s, staring at the advertisements, laughing at 
the epitaphs, or skipping up and down the steps that led into the choir. 

To the keen observer of that age of contrasts the trade or rank of every 

ser-by was at once known. There is the courtier, with his gold toothpick in 

is hat, his long caped cloak, enormous ruff and silk stockings, eyeing a 
ponderous watch or adjusting the jewel in his ear. The old citizen is mumbling 
over his sum total, the thumb of one hand under his girdle, as pompously in his 
furred gown he beckons to two smart little apprentices, who follow him swinging 
their bats. Behind them comes the young Templar and the Inn of Court man, 
trim in black silk —e beaver hat, and sad-coloured velvet cloak (he has a 
taffety one for summer) ; he is of rank, for his rapier is gilt and his collar is of 
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rich Italian lace. Holding his arm is an undoubted country gentleman, probably 
his father, pleased and RT en surprised at everything, and looking 
round from each group of swaggerers to his son with a rar a of pride as if not 
discouraged by the comparison. His dress is of somewhat ancient cut; though 
it is winter his cloak 1s of taffety, his stocki are actually yellow, and he 
wears pumps, which he thinks fashionable, though every one else has boots; he 
carries no rapier, but an ill-hung, heavy, Henry VIII. sword, with a ton of 
rusty iron in the hilt. The sheriff of the country (a proud man, suspected of 
Papist opinions, one who quotes Bellarmine at the sessions meetings, and seldom 
comes to church) just passed him, and, scarcely bending at all, watched him to 
see if he would vail low enough. He is followed by half a dozen blue-coated 
serving-men, all wearing his arms in silver on their sleeves, and who elbow their 
way through the crowd and enter the choir, although the service is half over 
onl the psalms already finished, while the choristers nod and whisper. 

Round one pillar stand the serving-men who are waiting to be hired, very 
lean, hungry, out-at-elbow fellows, discussing Drake’s capture of the Cacafogo, 
brimming with silver, or the last news from the Low Countries, while one Pistol! 
amongst them vapours of the dozen Turks he slew at Buda with the “ poor 
notched Toledo” he wants to sell. Amongst them are swindling Malvolios, and 
coney-catching Grumios, cheating trencher-scrapers, and sy oily grooms 
tapping their legs with holly wands. Not far from them is the tomb of one 
of Edward ITI.’s paladins, now mistakenly called “ Duke Humphrey’s Tomb,” 
and which is the very altar and central shrine of the whole walks. This is the 
Duke Humphrey with whom dinnerless men are jocosely said to dine. There’s 
one yonder picking his teeth who we could bet. a thousand angels has not 
touched bit to-day, but he takes care never to be seen in Paul’s while the 
tavern dinners are toward, and if he can fix himself on a foolish or good-natured 
friend will revenge himself at supper for the want of breakfast. He walks 
affectedly on tip-toe, laughs as he looks at the tomb in pity of the poor guests 
of the dead duke, and struts by with his gloved hand on hie dagger-side. 

In the left alley are occasionally seen poor curates in threadbare cassocks, 
lingering in search of spiritual employment, their marriage with some beloved 
Abigail having apparently dragged a down into hopeless and learned poverty. 
Here, in groups retired for quieter conversation, are spectacled antiquarians, who 
use quaint words of Chaucer’s time, and talk of “swinking” and “for the 
nones.” Here assemble country justices who have come up to London to see 
the bear-baiting: they think the Spaniards all Jesuits and villains; captains out 
of service, who tell monstrous lies of Drake; and threadbare sly scholars, witli 
Greek Testaments sticking out of their buttonless doublets, who din your ears 
with quotations from Seneca and Tacitus, Scaliger and Casaubon, Lipsius and 
Erasmus ; and noisy controversialists, who get red in the face railing at the Pope 
and Arminius, and despise any books not in MS. And there is an alderman 
in his holiday satin doublet and gold chain, and a young city preacher, with a 
cloak with a narrow velvet cape and serge facings; his ruff as short as his hair, 
and he is a little sour and thin, as most Precisians are. And there is the quack 
physician watching for country patients, astonishing the russet wearers with 
quotations from Paracelsus and Alexis of Piemont, holding a phial of clear 
gold-coloured liquid up to the light. Against the wall leans a Low Country 
ensign with his arm in an orange-tawny scarf; and, gliding serpentine inom 
the throng, goes a cut-purse, too quick for you to see his short crooked knife 
and the horn tip that guards his busy thumb. 

Here come men from taverns, and tilt-yards, and bear-baitings, and theatres, 
and rows upon the river, from the Court at Hampton or Greenwich, up or down 
from the tobacco oflice and the news-shop, from the sempsters’ stalls at Gres- 
ham’s Exchange and the Rose theatre, from the fence-yard and the dancing- 
school, hot from the tavern and cold from the scornful presence. “It was a 
fashion of those times,” says a gentle writer of the day, “for the principal 
gentry, lords, courtiers, al men of all professions, not merely merchants, to 
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meet in Saint Paul’s Church by eleven and walk in the middle aisle till twelve, 
and after dimner from three to six. During this time some ‘discoursed of 
business and others of news.” Few events of the day but were heard of here, 
sooner or later. The Armada, and the bull that was so daringly nailed up at 
the door of a bishop’s house, the queen’s new suitor, the rivalry of Essex and 
Raleigh, Kenilworth and Theobalds, were all whispered about here amid nodding 
heads, crossed fingers, mysterious gestures, and pale faces. 

Paul’s was the ye of news, for news is among idlers a rich and pre- 
cious merchandise. The wits and poets called it the “‘ Thieves’ Sanctuary,” 
“Little Britain,” the ‘“‘ World’s epitome,” a ‘“ Babel of stones and men,” a 
“Synod of politic pates,” the ‘“ Busy parliament,” the “ Mint of lies.’ The 
newsmongers of Paul’s were known as a peculiar race. Burleigh’s and Walsh- 
ingham’s spies came here to thrust themselves into men’s companies and worm 
out secret conspiracies. Malcontents rambled about, careless and sneering. 
Some strolled hither to “get a stomach,” as the phrase went; and thrifty men 
to walk out their dinner, and purchase their board and meal cheap. Many 
made it their club, and only left the church to sleep. It was a lodging rent 
free, where society never failed, where the best company came, and where in- 
vitations to dinner could be got. 

The Minster walk was the very centre of amusement. Several of the theatres 
were near; one in Shoreditch, one at Blackfriars, and one in Southwark. The 
Exchange and all its shops, Cheap and all its goldsmiths, Watling-street and its 
clothiers, were all near. Outside the church lay the booksellers’ shops. 
Tarleton’s and some of the best ordinaries were close by. At no great distance 
were the choicest taverns: the Bear at Bridge Foot; the Three Cranes in the 
Vintry; the Devil and Apollo in Fleet-street; the Mitre; and the Mermaid. 
There were the Motions, too, not far off, the Bear-garden, and the river. It 
was but a walk to take the air in Moor Fields; and hackney coaches were at 
ee to rumble one off to ruralise at Tottenham, or regale on cakes and ale at 
Pimlico. 

It was to Paul’s young scapegraces came to dazzle citizens with their new 
white satin suits, their gilt rapiers, Italian scented doublets, taffety lace cloaks, 
embossed girdles, silver jingling spurs, peach-coloured stockings, Spanish leather 
ruffled boots, and network collars. Just as English travellers drag their port- 
manteaus through a German cathedral, “ doing it” on their way to the railway 
station, so porters used to el their burdens through Paul’s Walk, and 
courtiers lead their pet Iceland (Sky) dogs. Here the very lawyers had a pillar 
at which they received clients,—loud-voiced, violent farmers, ne crazed, greasy, 
litigious citizens. Iv the summer the barristers stood on the steps outside; in 
the winter, round a particular pillar, their clients ringing down their unwilling 
rials upon the flat cover of the font. Solemn men were these aspirants for the 
coif, who quoted Plowden, and dated every event, like a statute, from the 
3 Hen. Oc. § 4 Ed. Quin. Here, too, came gallants, and brisk pages behind 
them, carrying their silver-trimmed cloaks, to look for servants, or to borrow 
money of rich citizens who had fattened on the Muscovy trade, and had ven- 
tured cargoes to Virginia. Tailors lurked here to observe the last fashion of 
court jak the blush-coloured satin, cut upon cloth of gold, and framed with 
earl; while pimps came here to beg. Here, too, prowled desperadoes of the 
Black Will and Shakebag class, with ruffianly hair, who could relate, if they 
chose, many cases of sudden death at Gad’s Hill and Hockley-i’-the-Hole, New- 
market, or Salisbury Plain; and in Shakebag’s pocket we can hear jingle four 
gold angels and fifteen shillings of white money, the produce of his last 
robbery, in which he was aided by a band of Abram men and swarth Egyp- 


tians. 

Passing over the bear-baiting, cock-fighting, jugglers, gamblers, the 
Duelle affords matter for a pleasant chapter, for when Bobadil ventured 
his poor gentlemanlike carcase, by the help of his nineteen special rules, 
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his punto reverso, stoccata, imbrocatto passada, and montanto, to spare 
the entire lives of the queen’s subjects, he did but utter the ridiculous 
threats to be heard any day in the London fencing-school. 

Serving-men, diet, and dress, constitute common-place themes, whereby 
the better to enter upon the more exciting topics of the desperate and 
daring thieves of Shakspeare’s time—maunderers and clapper-dudgeons, 
dommerers and hookers, rogues, rufflers, tavern bullies, and bravos. 
The raciness and abundance of materials have made this the longest 
chapter in the book, and not the least interesting, from the singularly 
graphic way in which they paint the manners of every-day life. 

Nor are hunting and hawking less picturesque topics; they remove us 
from the haunts of adventurers and sanctuaries of thieves into the purer 
atmosphere of the country, and more select company. It must, indeed, 
have been rare days at Enfield, when twelve ladies in white satin ambled 
out upon their palfreys, attended by twenty yeomen in green, to hunt 
the hart, and were met in the chase by eighty archers, in scarlet boots 
and yellow caps, and bearing gilt bows, who presented the Lady Elizabeth 
with a silver arrow, winged with a peacock’s plume, and prayed her to 
cut a deer’s throat with her own maidenly hand. 

Perhaps, however, one of the most interesting pictures of the age in 
connexion with Shakspeare is Shakspeare’s Stage. While smiling at the 
Elizabethan theatre, which he says must be viewed as little better than 
one of Richardson’s shows, as far as appliances go, Mr. Thornbury gives 
the most lively and picturesque account of the actors of the day, the 
scenery and dress of strolling players, and of Shakspeare’s contemporaries. 

Our “ Augustan age,” as it has been termed, was, strange to say, still 
an era of superstition. It was the era of Dr. Dee and Kelly ; alchemy 
had its thousands of votaries, and witches were still believed in by the 
multitude. Here are themes for two racy chapters, cleverly and plea- 
santly handled. 

Equally characteristic of the day is a sketch of Wapping in 1588. The 
description is also particularly illustrative of Mr. Thornbury’s style : 


The Wapping of Elizabeth’s day was a dense network of narrow, dirty 
streets, whose fronts nodded to, and almost touched, each other. Below were 
rope-walks, biscuit shops, old clothes stores, and dusty piles of Indian curiosities, 
much as are at present in such localities. In the parlour of the ‘“ Drake’s 
Head,” or “ Gallant Howard,” sat old sunburnt, scarred sailors, talking of 
Virginny, or of the chase of some Indian chief. Incredible lies are heard 
emerging, like the utterance of oracles, not from the incense of an altar, but 
from dense clouds of tobacco-smoke, lit here and there by stars of dull red 
flame. There are tales of the Inquisition Chambers, with baring of shrivelled 
arms and branded breasts, and much stripping of legs to show the red band 
where the fetters clasped, or the dark hole where the poisoned arrow entered ; 
what cheers, too, from the balconies and the great chimney-corner when some 

reat captain enters, and proposes a fresh cruise to the Golden City, the vexed 

ermoothes, or the pearl fisheries. Lion hearts, every one in iron frames, ready 
for hot or cold death,—fire or steel,—so the dollars are won, and the Spaniards 
can be stripped. Away they go, flag flying, and men cheering, for the Horr 
= Eldorado, or the Land of Fire. 

Whoever has any love for the golden age must have read the three folios 
written by that excellent scholar and brave spirit, Richard Hakluyt, preacher, 
and sometime student of Christchurch, Oxford. 

It is from those wonderful records alone that we can fully learn to appreciate 
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the ardour of commercial enterprise that animated the voyagers of this reign, 
when a lion-hearted queen ruled over lion-hearted subjects; was it not then 
that Richard Chancelor reached Russia by the North Cape, and by a new route ; 
then that Sir Hugh Willoughby coasted Nova Zembla, and Frobisher and Davis 
toiled for the North-West Passage? Raleigh, and Drake, and Hawkins, were 
all contemporaries in the reign in which Shakspere and Jonson flourished, 
Burleigh governed, and Bacon thought. 

There was not a ship that set out from Plymouth but had a crew of Ar- 

nauts, heroes who loved England, and were ready to die for her. Against 
the Papist and the Spaniard, the greatest successes with the smallest means 
were the rules with these men. The Sunshine, a smack of 50 tons, leaves Davis 
to discover a passage between Greenland and Iceland; the Centurion, of Lon- 
don, a tal] ship, weakly manned, beats off five Spanish galleys in the Straits of 
Gibraltar. 

The Primrose, of London, 150 tons, escapes from under the very guns of 
Bilboa, and carries off the Corregidor himself. 

The enterprise is in all regions: sober citizens of London travel to Moscow, 
are found in China, visit Barbary, embark for Guinea, colonise Virginia, trade 
with Goa, have consuls at Damascus, threaten the King of Algiers, and obtain 
privileges from the Grand Turk. 

It is John Fox, a simple English sailor, who delivers 266 Christian slaves 
from captivity at Alexandria. There is Miles Phillips, one of Hawkins’s sailors, 
who eats parrots with the cannibals, who is sold as a slave at Mexico, who is 
imprisoned by the Inquisition, who, hearing of Drake’s arrival, escapes from 
Vera Cruz, and from Cavallos to Spain, and so to England. 

Every day at Dartmouth voyagers were landing fresh from grapples with 
Indians and Spaniards, their necks strung with pearls of the Pacific, or jewels 
from Brazil, carrying strange birds on their wrists from the woods of the Ber- 
mudas, or leading in leashes the hunting leopards of Hindostan. 

But there were also disasters, for every sea is bounded by a shore of death. 
Sir Hugh Willoughby and all his crew were frozeu in Lapland; Drake and 
Cavendish died of broken hearts, and Raleigh’s schemes proved futile; thou- 
sands of Englishmen fell victims to Indian arrows and Spanish bullets; thou- 
sands pined away in the galleys of Bilboa, the prisons of the Inquisition, the 
mines of Peru, and the delve of Algiers; quicksands, Herken 19 reefs, and 
shoals, had all their victims; and at this price we purchased our commercial 
greatness: deserts, mountains, rivers, and forests, were burying-places for our 
travellers; but the survivors returned to widen our empire and buttress it with 
colonies. 

Our voyagers explored Muscovy and Persia, and the Great Khan and the 
Russian Emperor entered into an alliance with our nation. We rivalled Venice 
in energy, and Genoa in enterprise; our ships were in every sea, and our foot- 
prints on every shore. English flags waved over the ports of Candia and 
Cyprus, ‘Tripoli, and Constantinople. English faces were to be seen among 
dusty images in the streets of Jerusalem and Alexandria, in Venice and Pegu, 
at Calicut and at Rhodes. Quicksilver and plate, pegos and ducats, ingots and 
jewels, rolled together on the quays of the ports of Devon, coin-stained with 
Spanish blood, and won by the sweat of Englishmen. The Emperor of Ethiopia, 
and the Lama of Thibet, had both heard of England, and seen the salianeslith 
of its queen. Simple merchants of Exeter commenced a trade with Senegal 
and Guinea, and private enterprisers captured Spanish caricks, and plundered 
Indian cities. 

In the tavern of any seaport town you might hear swarthy men, with scarred 
faces and gold earrings, narrate stories of Drake’s Portugal voyage, or of Essex’s 
capture of Cadiz, of the Earl of Northumberland’s voyage to the Azores, or of 
the noble death of Sir Richard Greenvil. The navigators were never tired of 
age f their intrepid piracies, by narrations of Spanish cruelty and aggression. 

ad not the Spaniards wasted 30,000 Indians in Hispanioles alone, besides 
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many millions of a poor harmless people elsewhere; men, too, who might 
onl have been ‘persuaded to have become Christians. Were the Spaniards 
not ravenous strangers, greedily thirsting for English blood, men who hated us 
more than any nation in Europe,—who letected us, as Hakluyt says, “for the 
many overthrows and dishonours they have received at our hands, whose weak- 
ness we have discovered to the world, and whose forces at home, abroad, in 
Europe, in India, by sea and land, we have, even with handfuls of men and 
ships, overthrown and discomfited.” 


Progresses and revels were the great features of Elizabeth’s reign ; 
they contributed more than any one thing to the attachment with which 
she was regarded by the people. They impoverished the nobles, but they 
enriched the poor, and were eminently intended to please the commonalty. . 
They enjoyed the pageants more than the queen relished the patriotic 
poems, rejoiced in the fireworks, and revelled in the tilting. 


The poor poet had an opportunity of distinguishing himself; the country 

ntleman displayed his dress and person to her eyes; the burghers presented 
their petition; and all went away pleased. The queen admired the town, 
rewarded the actor, gave new privileges to the citizens, knighted the gentle- 
men, and bestowed presents on the ladies; never was queen so warmly beloved 
as the queen who was always in danger, and never safe ieet the Jesuit’s dagger, 
or the Spaniard’s poison. She who had saved Protestantism, trod out the 
Smithfiel pyres, and herself narrowly escaped death, brought peace and plenty 


to a grateful country. 


Elizabeth’s progresses were matters of state policy; they were con- 
tinued from her accession to her death. The ever-memorable expedition 
to Kenilworth presents an available theme for the author’s descriptive 
eg It has, however, been recorded elsewhere at greater length. 

ext come the progresses to Cambridge, to Oxford, and to Norwich— 
all alike curious and amusing. The revels were held mainly in London, 
and that on certain holy days, as Christmas or Twelfth-Night, or they 
were given as entertainments by certain corporate bodies, as by the 
gentlemen of Gray’s Inn, in 1594, by the lord mayor, or on the arrival 
of an ambassador, and, indeed, upon almost every opportune occasion. 
London was then “‘ merry London”—a kind of unit of humanity: not 
as it is now, a far-spread wilderness of houses and people. 


And here (says Mr. Thornbury) we must conclude, and let the curtain fall on 
the great and golden age, amid whose scenes we have long led our reader. We 
have been to the theatre and the bear-garden, the tavern, and the court. We 
have stared into crystal phials with blear-eyed alchemists; listened at trials to 
witches’ confessions, and mixed with thieves and gipsies. We have seen bullies 
vapour and gallants talk Euphuism, seen the child at his horn book, and the 
scrivener at his parchments; the street tumbler of the day, the comedian, the 
tooth-drawer, and the juggler, have all passed before us. We have gaped at white 
satin revellers, and footed a measure at the mask; we have seen the mounte- 
bank selling his drugs, and the tobacconist adulterating his medicines. In 
some places, for want of room, we have been brief; m other pages, perhaps, 
wrong from want of judgment. For being brief we may be pardoned, for being 
tedious we must claim forgiveness. To photograph an age, to fix on paper 

rfect images, not merely of its street crowds, but of the children at the 

earth, and the guests at the alehouse, is, however, an undertaking so diflicult, 
that one success may, we trust, compensate for a thousand failures. 




































PILGRIMAGES TO THE FRENCH PALACES. 


BY FLORENTIA. 


IX. 
Gabrielle d’Estrées and Henri Quatre—Scenes at St. Germain. 


I SHALL now return to Gabrielle d’Estrees. After the meeting I have 
described, Don Juan very soon contrived to return, and the lady, forget- 
ful of her lover’s advice, received him. This was sufficient encourage- 
ment for so audacious a cavalier, and an intimacy sprang up be- 
tween them, ending in a confession, on his part, of being the king. 
Gabrielle was charmed. What formerly appeared bold and free in his 
manner was now ascribed to a proper sense of his own rank, born as he 
was to command and to be obeyed. Their romantic introduction, and 
the disguise he had condescended to assume on that occasion, captivated 
her imagination almost as much as his unbounded admiration of her 
person flattered her vanity. Henri, too, was so fit a subject for devoted 
loyalty at that time, when closely beset with the troops of the League, 
and unable to enter Paris, he only maintained his ground by prodigies of 
valour and the most intrepid perseverance. Should she, then, turn un- 
kind and repulse him, when assured that his only happy moments were 
spent in her society? The vision of Bellegarde grew fainter and fainter ; 
their meetings became colder and more unsatisfactory, he reproaching 
her for her unbecoming encouragement to a libertine monarch, the 
lady defending herself by declaring that her heart was her own, and that 
she might bestow it where she thought proper. As yet, however, there 
had been no formal rupture between them. Bellegarde loved the fas- 
cinating deceiver too fondly lightly to renounce her, and she herself, as 
yet undecided, hesitated before resigning a man whose devotion was 
honourable and legitimate, and whose birth and position were brilliant, 
to receive the dubious addresses of a married monarch. ‘True, the 
shameful excesses of Marguerite de Valois, the queen, excused and almost 
exonerated the king, and alee held out a reasonable prospect of the speedy 
dissolution of that ill-omened marriage, contracted in the bloody days of 
St. Bartholomew’s Massacre as a lure to the Protestants to return to 
court. Henri urged this circumstance with passionate eloquence, pro- 
mising Gabrielle, spite of state reasons, to marry her as soon as, settled 
on the throne, he could find leisure legally to prove the scandalous con- 
duct of his wife. This toa vain, beautiful, ambitious woman like Gabrielle 
was a telling argument. 

Already the king had obtained sufficient influence to persuade her to 
inhabit one of her father’s campagnes near St. Germain, where he then 
was residing, in order to organise his intended attack on the capital. One 
of their meetings at this ‘time, as related by the lady herself, is very 
characteristic. 


The day after the king’s arrival at St. Germain (says she in her Me- 
moirs), | was sitting embroidering a scarf, and thinking over all the diffi- 
culties of my position—divided as I was between my regard for the 
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excellent’ Bellegarde and the passion I felt each day growing stronger 
for the king—when my maid Louison came to me and begged me, as I 
had passed all day in the house, to take a little fresh air. 

“Come, madame, at least to the balcony that looks out over the ter- 
race, where the breeze is so pleasant, and see the sun set over the dark 
blue hills behind St. Denis.” 

‘No, no,” said I, “leave me alone; I have enough to think about ; 
and I want to finish my scarf, or it will not be done 3. the time I pro- 
mised Bellegarde. Besides, I do not fancy open balconies in the month 
of November ; it is too cold.” 

“Oh, but,” replied Louison, ‘‘the day has been so splendid—like - 
summer in the forest, where I went to see the royal hunt, though the 
king was ‘not there. Pray come, madame.” 

I was no sooner on the balcony watching the last streaks of golden 
light indicating the spot where the sun had set, than all at once I heard 
a noise, and on looking down I saw just under the balcony no other than 
the king himself. He bad jumped off his horse, which stood beside him, 
and had flung himself on his knees, with his hands clasped as though he 
were going to say his prayers. Louison burst into a loud laugh at my 
surprise, and ran away. I knew now why she was so anxious I should 
go to the balcony to see the sun set, but I had not dreamt of seeing the 
king, who was not expected, I thought, for some days. 

‘‘Vrai Dieu, belle des belles!” exclaimed he, “look down on one who 
desires to live and die at your feet.” 

“ Sire,” cried I, “ for Heaven’s sake remount your horse and return to 
the chiteau. You know well your enemies are prowling about in this 
neighbourhood ; besides, who knows? Bellegarde may come. Pray, I 


_” 
. 


entreat you, go away directly 

*€ Ma foi!” replied the king, “let them come—Leaguers or Spaniards, 
Bellegarde or the devil—what care I, if la Belle Gabrielle looks unkindly 
on me ?” 

“Unkind I will certainly be if your majesty does not at once remount 
your horse. Kneeling on the ground in that manner is too ridiculous, 
and I shall goaway. Iam no saint to be prayed to, Heaven knows. If 
your majesty won’t remount, I go away.” 

The oeeee stood by cropping the grass. The king sprang on the 
saddle without even touching the stirrup, and began again talking to my 
great annoyance, as I was exceedingly terrified by the idea of being sur- 
prised ‘by any one, especially Bellegarde, who would have been so angry 
he might have forgotten himself towards his majesty. For a moment I 
was quite overcome, and tears came into my eyes out of sheer vexation 
and terror of the consequences. As I lifted up my hands to wipe them 
away the scarf I was embroidering slipped out of my hand, and, borne by 
the wind, after fluttering for a few moments in the air, dropped on the 
king, who, catching hold of it, exclaimed : 

* Ventre saint gris! what have we here?” 

“Oh, sire!” cried I, “ it is my work—it is all but finished, and now 
Ihave lost it.” 

“ By all the rules of war, fair lady,” said Henri, “‘ what falls from the 
walls of a besieged city belongs to the soldier; so, by your leave, fair 
Gabrielle, the scarf is mine.” 
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“ Oh!” replied I, “do give it me back ; it is for Monsieur de Be 
and he knows it; should he see your majesty with it, what will he say? 
He will never believe but that L gave it to you.” 

** By the mass, it is too good for him; and I will keep it without any 
remorse, and cover with a thousand kisses these stitches woven by your 
delicate fingers.” 

; “ But indeed, sire, it is promised— Monsieur de Bellegarde will ask me 
or it.” 

“‘ He shall never have it then, I promise him, Tell him that, like 
Penelope, you undid in the night what you worked in the day, Come, 
come now, Gabrielle, confess you are not in reality so much attached to 
Bellegarde as you pretend, and that if I can prove to you he is un- 
worthy your preference, and inconstant into the bargain, you will. pro- 
mise to give me his place in your heart. Besides, his position is unworthy 
of —_ beauty—there is but one ornament worthy of that snowy brow— 
Bellegarde cannot place it there; but I know one able and willing, when 
the cursed League is dispersed, to give that finishing stroke to your all- 
conquering charms.” 

** Sire,” replied I, ‘‘ I must not listen to what you say. I cannot 
believe aught against Bellegarde, or rather, nothing but the most glaring 
evidence shall convince me that he is false.” 

“ Comment, ventre saint gris! you doubt my word—the word of a 
king ? But, by the mass, fair lady, I can give you proofs, be assured.” 

“Oh, sire! it is not for me to talk of proofs, or to begin reproaches. 
Poor Bellegarde! my heart bleeds when I think of him.” 

I was much vexed at the king’s prolonged stay, and yet feared to offend 
him. I knew not how to get rid of him. 

“ Sire,” said I, at length, “ it is dark; return, I implore you, to the 
chateau. You will be surely seen ere long, and my reputation be for ever 
compromised.” 

*‘ Gabrielle, do you drive me away thus, when to leave you costs me 
such a pang ? Heaven knows when this war will allow us again to meet ! 
I never know from day to day but that some rebel villain of a Leaguer 
may not finish me at a shot, much less where or how I may be: the pre- 
sent is all I have.” 

“ Ah, sire, only put down that atrocious League, and we will offer up 
no end of thanksgivings.”’ 

“‘ Whatever comes out of those lovely lips will not fail of being heard, 
and as to your slave Henri, the very knowledge that such a divinity 
stoops to interest herself in his fate will serve as an invulnerable talisman 
amid every danger.” 

‘ Adieu, sire ; I wish you a prosperous journey wherever you go ; and 
when you see M. de Bellegarde assure him of my love.” 

‘“‘ Ungrateful Gabrielle, thus to trifle with me. But I have proofs, 
vrai Dieu! I have proofs that shall cure you of this attachment.” 

“‘ Sire, why should you seek to make me unhappy? You know that I 
have for years been engaged to marry Bellegarde, whom I love and re- 
spect sincerely, and that I look forward to my marriage with the utmost 
pleasure. Why, then, endeavour to separate us?” 

“ Par send la belle! you give me credit for being vastly magnani- 
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mous, my word! What then, Gabrielle, would you have me resign 
you wi a struggle? Nay, am I expected to bring about your mar- 
riage with a rival! Voila qm est un peu trop fort !” 

“ Nenni, sire; I only ask you not to prevent it. Such artifice would 
be unwo 80 generous a monarch to a faithful servant like poor Belle- 
garde, towhom I am”—and I could not help sighing deeply —“ bound in 
all honour. Then there is your majesty’s wife—for, sire, you seem to 
forget that you have a wife.” 

“ Yes, as I have a crown which I am never to wear. That imfernal 

erite is keeping her state with a vengeance, and forgetting, by 
the mass, she has a husband. The people of Usson, in Auvergne, call ' 
shame on her, and they know what she is about better than J.” 

“ Sire, I beg of you to speak at least with respect of Madame Mar- 

ite de France.” 

“ Why should I not be frank with you, ma belle, at least ?” returned he. 
“ Ah, Margot—la reine Margot—a la bonne heure! I only wish she was 
along with her brothers, where they are duly installed, in the royal vaults 
at St. Denis; I should be quit of a wife altogether until I enter 
Paris, and then we should see—we should see who would be crowned with 
me; certainly not Bellegarde’s wife, Gabrielle, but a lady very like 
her. But, mignonne, I must bid you adieu. Saints et saintes, they will 
thmk I am lost at the chateau. Adieu, until I can next come, or write, 
en attendant ; remember to forget Bellegarde. as you value the favour of 
your sovereign.” And, kissing the scarf he had stolen from me, the king 
put spurs to his horse and galloped away. 


Gabrielle d’Estrées followed this pernicious counsel but too readily, as 
the sequel shows. Unable to resist the continued blandishments of the 
king, and silencing her conscience by a pretended belief in his promises of 
marriage, she sacrificed her lover, Monsieur de Bellegarde, sincerely and 
honourably attached to her for so many years, and whom she had once 
really loved, for the sake of the gallant but licentious Henri. From this 
time the old walls of St. Germain could reveal but too well, how in losing 
her lover she resigned her virtue. Durmg the whole of his reign, and 
up to the very moment that Ravaillac cut short his earthly career, Henri 
continued warmly attached to her, but never redeemed his pledge of mar- 
rying the fair Gabrielle ; political reasons—specious arguments with 
royalty in all ages for every sort of crime and want of faith—were his ex- 
euse—and Gabrielle had fallen so low that she accepted it. Some excuse 
may be made for Ais conduct, irregular as it undoubtedly was, when we 
remember the loose code of morality of that age and country, the aban- 
doned character of his first wife, Marguerite of Valois, and the highly 
mene virtue of the second, Marie de Medicis, both ladies setting 

im an example of libertinism he was not slow to follow. Before leaving 
the subject, I must not omit another conversation with her lover, related 
by Gabrielle d’Estrées, which also took place within the old walls we are 
considering. It occurred some time after the former interview, and 
there is now little mention of Bellegarde: he had ceased to be a rival. 


In the autumn (says the lady) the eourt had removed to the Chiiteau 
of St. Germain, where the king took great pleasure in hunting the stag 
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in that immense forest. He had been absent all day, and when he returned, 
he entered I ae looked towards the terrace, and com- 
manded a magnificent prospect ; and, dismissing my attendants, sank into 
a great fautewil without saying a word. I looked up at him, wondering at 
his silence, when I perceived he was weeping. Surprised at his emotion, 
I asked him if the sight of me had caused those tears, for if such were the 
case, 1 would go back to my father if it so pleased his majesty. 

“ Mignonne,” replied he, taking my hand with much affection, “ it is 
you who are partly the cause of my grief, but not because you are here. 
Seeing you makes me envy the happiness of the poorest peasant in m 
dominions, living on bread and garlic, who has his liberty, who is his 
own master. I am no king, I am nothing but a miserable slave to the 
Calvinists and the Catholics.” 

“ Come, sire, dismiss these fancies, at least while you are with me,” 
replied I. 

“ On the contrary, Gabrielle, it is the sight of you that recals them. 
You are escaped from the tyranny of a father, while my chains press 
about me tighter than ever, and I cannot, dare not beoal them. You 

in and I lose—voila tout.” 

“ Sire,” replied I, gravely, “‘ women, perhaps, are best in the chains 
you allude to. I shall see if I have gained, for I am not so certain of it; 
all I know is, whatever has been or is to be, that I love you. Succeed only 
in putting down that odious League, as Hercules destroyed the hydra, 
and, the siege of Rouen once over, you will march to Paris, and I shall 
be happy in seeing you crowned ok anointed at Rheims.” 

‘‘ Never fear, this will come about shortly, I am certain. There are, 
however, more difficulties in all this than you are aware of, monamie. If 
I become a Catholic, as all my nobles wish me to do—et la belle France 
vaut bien une messe—then Messieurs les Calvinistes will at once reor- 
ganise this cursed League ; and if I persist in my religion—that religion 
my poor mother reared me up to love sincerely—why then I shall be for- 
saken by all the Catholics—a fact they take care to remind me of every 
day of my life. Vrai Dieu! I only wish I were once again King of 
Navarre, without an acre of land, as I was formerly.” 

*« Sire, this despondency afflicts me; be more sanguine, I entreat you. 
If my poor words have any power over you, dismiss such gloomy thoughts. 
Believe me, the future has much in store for you.” 

‘‘ Ah, dear Gabrielle, when I am far away over mountains and valleys, 

ated from those lovely eyes that beam now so brightly on me, I 
all the torments of absence—away from your presence all happiness is 
one.” 
. ‘“* Well, sire,” said I, “ if it is only my presence you desire to make you 
happy, I will follow you to the ~~ of the world—I will go to the anti- 
podes, the Arctic circle, anywhere.” 

“ Mon amie! it is this love that alone enables me to bear all the 
anxieties and troubles that surround me on every side. I value it more 
than all the gold of Peru or the Indies; but this very love of yours, entire 
as I believe it to be, is one principal cause of my misery.” 

‘“ How can that be ?” said I; “ I love you and will ever be constant, 
I swear it solemnly, Henri.” 

“ Yes,” replied he; “ but do you not know that I have the honour of 
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being the husband of a queen, the sister of three defunct monarchs—the 
most abominable, the most disgraceful, the most odious——’ 

“ Sire, you need not think about her; you are not obliged to be a 
witness of her conduct. Let her enjoy all her gallantries at the Castle 
of Usson, where her excesses have exiled her.” 

‘‘ Ventre saint gris! cursed be the demon who dishonours me b 
calling herself my wife! that wretch who defiles my name and my bed, 
and prevents entirely all chance of my marrying the angel, the triend, 
whom I love so entirely—your own dear self, mon cher cceur !” 

“ Henri, my heart at least is yours.” 

Yes, dearest; but not more mine than I am yours eternally. How. 
ever, are you sure, Gabrielle, that Bellegarde is entirely banished from 
your remembrance ?” 

*“ As much,” said I, “ as if I had never known him.” 

** ] depend on your promise of never seeing him again ; because, good- 
natured as 1 am—and I am good-natured—I am somewhat choleric and 
hot—Heaven pardon me—and if by chance I ever surprised you together, 
why, vrai Dieu! if I had my sword, I might be sorry for the conse- 
quences.” 

“ Sire, there is no danger ; you may wear your sword for me. If such 
a thing ever occurred, it is I who would deserve to die.” 

“ Well, ma mie, in my absence remain at Mantes,” said he, rising ; 
“JT must advance upon Rouen; J expect a vigorous resistance, and 
God only knows how it will end. I leave all under your care, and 
invest you, fair Gabrielle, with the same power as if you were really 
queen—(would to Heaven you were! Ah, confound that devil of a 
Margot !). I will return to you as often as I can, and write frequently. 
Now I must say that sad word, adieu—adieu, ma mie bienaimée.” 

I consoled the king as best I could, and after much ado he took his 
departure, always repeating, ‘“‘ Adieu, ma mie!” After I had heard him 
pass down the great gallery, I rushed to one of the windows overlooking 
the court-yard, and saw my gallant lover vault on horseback, accompa- 
nied by that excellent creature, Chicot, his jester, who never left him, 
and whom he had the misfortune soon after to lose, as the poor fellow 
died. 

Here I must also take leave for the present of the frail but agreeable 
Gabrielle, and see what other attractions remain to be noticed about St. 
Germain. The traditions of those old walls, scandalous as wh w 
ought to have been respected for the sake of the rank and greatness#‘of 
the pleasure-loving royal sinners who had dwelt within them. But 
behold the melancholy wreck, the skeleton of this once beauteous plai- 
saunce, without a creature left within to remember that it was ever any- 
thing but a dungeon, or to point out any of those interesting local parti- 
culars so interesting to a lover of the past—no one to tell where Anne of 
Austria slept, or which rooms were inhabited by the Grand Monarque— 
where Madame Henriette received her court, or where the naughty maids 
of honour lay their fair heads to rest—or in which apartment Mary of 
Modena and her lugubrious spouse passed so many years in an exile only 
terminated by death : all, all is gone ! | 
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X. 
Chateau of Monte Cristo and Alexandre Dumas. 


THERE is but little to see at Marly, but that little is very interesting 
to such a lover of the brocaded days of ‘‘ Le Grand Monarque” as I am. 
On the road, not far from St. Germain, stands the same villa, belonging 
to Alexandre Dumas, which I have already noticed as seen from the 
terrace. Like any Cockney suburban habitation of Clapham Common 
or Blackheath, it stands close on the road—so close, indeed, that the 
stables are on the opposite side because there is no room for them near 
the house. Notwithstanding this proximity, a huge lodge flanks the 
gateway, out of which lodge issued a very aged dame and a dog with 
three legs, the latter making up by his bark what he had lost in his limbs. 
After having appeased the biped and the quadruped—the first with money, 
the last with bread—we were allowed to survey the domain of the author 
of ‘* Monte Cristo.” 

Desolation reigned around; the walks were covered with weeds; the 
flower-beds a mass of decaying leaves; some of the windows of the half- 
finished house were closed, some blocked up by boards. The explanation 
being that the popular Dumas (like almost every man of talent in all 
ages) loves the “ feast of reason and flow of soul ;” or, in other words, 
lives beyond his means, and is immensely fond of company, but, like other 
celebrated authors gifted with fertile brains, he finds at last the supply 
- no longer meet the demand, and, therefore, rapidly tumbles into 

ebt. 

The Castle, as it is termed, is nothing but a good honest square dwell- 
ing, ornamented, or disfigured, according to different tastes, by small 
turrets at the corners; but castle, in good truth, it is none. However, 
that’s not much—“ what’s inaname?” says Juliet—and so we will call it 
castle or cottage, whichever the witty proprietor chooses. It was begun 
on the strength of the immense success of the novel whose name it bears, 
and was to be kept up on the idea of a fertile brain filling Europe with 
similar romances; Dumas’s head still reeking with the visions of Eastern 
splendour he had created for Dantés the Magnificent, he could not 
conceive anything less imposing than a castle for himself, mistaking as 
his own the everlasting purse with which he had supplied his marvellous 
hero, who could at a word create a palace like a second Aladdin, and fur- 
nish it with diamonds from Golconda or gold of Peru. So our author 
began to build, and to make gardens and vineyards, and to dream great 
things for himself in a paradise already completed in his imagination— 
swelling down in verdant beauty to the banks of the winding Seine. 

There is a motto—but, like everything good, it is somewhat musty— 
“that fools build for wise men to live in ;” and so found Monsieur Alex- 
audre Dumas, for, alas! long before the castle was finished, he got into 
debt, and those odious brutes, his creditors—remorseless tailors and ven- 
dors of rich stuffs and gaudy hangings—neither caring nor thinking about 
his glorious dreams, nor of Monte Cristo, about to appear in flesh and 
blood, and with a palace en suite, in the person of the author, actually— 
confound the wretches !—seized on the half-finished abode to pay their 
disgusting bills, and dismantled the rooms which were already finished, 
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where Dumas had received such réunions from Paris, such loves from the 
Variétés, such tragedy-queens from the Ambigu, and actual angels 
from the Grand Opera, with hordes of authors and wits, all as poor as rats, 
who found the distance from Paris so mighty convenient, and the air of 
the chateau so delightful, that somehow or other they were always there. 
But there is a providence even for authors, unfortunately only to be ob- 
served, it is true, after they have generally laid mouldering in their graves 
for many a year, whither starvation or a broken heart has often sent 
them. But in M. Dumas’s case this providence actually appeared then 
and there just when he most wanted it. His admirers (and are not their 
name Legion ?) hearing of the misadventure, and of those ruthless eredi- 
tors who had besieged, and stormed, and taken possession of the castle— 
seizing on his Utopia while yet unfinished—actually, like good practical 
Christian souls, joined together and re-purchased for him the abode which 
was afterwards duly re-presented to him, with sundry dinings and speeches, 
and drinkings of wine of Champagne and Burgundy, minus only the 
elegant furniture he had placed in it. But, dismantled as it was, he 
became lord and master, and could again hope to indulge im dreams of 
becoming de facto Comte de Monte Cristo! 

It was precisely in this state of semi-existence when I visited it and 
was conducted by the antiquated crone into the interior through a door 
in one of the small turrets. All around looked dismal enough ; where 
there ought to have been hangings and drapery were only bare walls 
and large rusty nails, bearing fragments of tattered fringe and brocade. The 
fireplaces round which so many a merry riotous circle had congregated were 
empty and desolate, denuded even of grates, and all around bore irrefra- 

ble evidence of the cruel invaders who had sacked the castle. Enough, 

owever, was left to show that the furniture had been magnificent, for 
could Monte Cristo live on aught save purple and fine linen ? The dis- 
tribution of the house was exceedingly good, the centre portion being 
divided into large saloons, fitted up with divans looking out ou the beau- 
tiful plain beneath watered by the Seine, and the vine-terraced hills, with 
the town of St. Germain picturesquely covering the rising ground near 
at hand. Around these centre rooms were suites of smaller apartments 
which included the turrets, forming charming little cozy nooks and snug- 

ries. 
"Spite of my dislike of the exterior, I could not but admire this grace- 
fully-contrived interior, at once so bizarre and so pretty, fitted up 
evidently with an idea of the East and all the repose and luxury required 
under a tropical sun and cloudless sky. One room particularly interested 
me—Dumas’s own writing-room—containing his table and his inkstand, 
some papers he had left, and even the books he had read still turned 
down or the very page he had last perused. I looked at them with 
respect, and touched them with reverence, for, with all his faults and his 
bookmaking, no one can deny that he undoubtedly possesses the gift of 
genius. The very novel in memory of which the chateau was begun is 
evidence sufficient to prove that no book since the Waverley series ever 
spread over Europe more rapidly than did ‘ Monte Cristo” and “ Les 
Trois Mousquetaires.” We passed to the upper story, where J found 
most luxurious bedrooms—rather more furniture remaining here than 
below—and one lovely suite of rooms, the walls carved in stone with deli- 
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cate and beautiful arabesque patterns, the ceilings cut also in stone, hang- 
ing in points and pendants elaborately worked. Nothing could be pret- 
tier, more thoroughly Eastern, than the effect of the dazzling white of the 
walls, covered as it were with a network of the finest lace—a fitting 
abode for beauty such as only is revealed in visions to the poet, who 
forthwith torments half mankind by ravishing descriptions of ideal houris. 
The old cicerone who accompanied me said that these carvings had been 
executed by Arabs, whom Dumas had brought from Africa for the purpose. 
There, again, was the author, imagining he possessed Fortunatus’s purse, 
and could coin guineas as fast as he could write words. What a picture 
did this house present of the freaks of the imagination, and how the 
creditors must have stared when they beheld these fairy-like apartments 
belonging to a man that all the world knows lives, true to his craft, from 
hand to mouth. But, Jost in pleasing delusions, he had indulged many 
a day-dream realising his own descriptions, and had doubtless experienced 
happiness untold even in the partial creation before us. In another room 
was his picture, dressed as the Comte—Alexandre Dumas personifying a 
species of honest Cagliostro! This was eminently ridiculous—the very 
apex of vanity—and rich in the highest degree. Poor Dumas! he must 
have been very far gone indeed! I did pity him. 

But another exquisite display of vanity was yet reserved tome. On 
reaching the garden, I was conducted by a small path towards what 
the Cerberus in charge called “the Island of Monte Cristo.” I had 
seen many wonders, but this beat them all. The island—well, I should 
see—I looked round. I perceived neither water nor island, nor any pro- 
bability of either, as we were walking up the side of a hill; but I had 
looked too far; I had miscalculated the extent of the territory, and 
taken too literally the creation of Dumas’s brain. For the island was 
before me, separated from the ground on which we stood by a ditch about 
a foot broad, crossed by a plank! 

It is a fine thing to have a brilliant imagination ; it is, indeed, a real 
blessing, for with such a gift the Barmecides’ feast would be greater than 
a Lord Mayor’s banquet! Monsieur Dumas seems imbued with this qua- 
lifieation to no ordinary extent: he sees in this minute ditch a nek oa 
rushing, rolling ocean—the blue Mediterranean dashing on the beach of 


5 a a . 
Marseilles, for instance ; in this plank, magnificent arches of marble span- 


fo] 
ning the rising waves ; and on the space enclosed by the mighty breakers 
(in reality about a dozen yards square), no other than the island on which 
stands the Chateau d’If, that rocky majestic mass rising from the Medi- 
terranean, crowned with its antique castles within whose dungeons Dantes, 
alias Monte Cristo, sighed! 

And there is a building also on the small plot of ground, to make the 
delusion perfect in good sooth ; and it is castellated, and has small towers 
and arched windows, very like, in form and appearance, a castle made of 
chocolate. But the most wonderful part of the whole is that every brick 
forming this building is inscribed with a name, and each name is the 
title of some book written by Alexandre Dumas, by right of creation 
Comte de Monte Cristo! Having built the edifice and thus inscribed his 
works on the walls, they are immortalised, and will live, like some 


Roman remains, for ever—if the damp will allow the walls to stand. 
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This most singular display of literary vainglory struck me as one of the 
very drollest devices that had ever visited an author’s brain, and, moreover, 
exceedingly Gallic in character. Only imagine Lord Brougham seated 
in a garden pavilion in his retreat at Cannes, with the names of all the 
trials in which he had pleaded inscribed on the bricks: why, when he re- 
turned to London, H. B. would annihilate him with caricatures! But 
Dumas indulges his eccentricity in all tranquillity, and I read the name 
of many an old favourite, such as “ La Reine Margot,” ‘“ Impressions de 
Voyage,” &c., set forth in this strange catalogue. Within this building 
is a room, and this is the summer writing-room of Dumas, where, reposing 
amid his Jaurels, he sits enthroned, greater and prouder far than Marius’ 
amid the ruins of Carthage. When Dumas retires to the island of Monte 
Cristo (only hear how grand that sounds), he is not to be disturbed on 
any consideration. With much solemnity the small plank—alias ma- 
jestic bridge—is pompously removed, and as no mortal can traverse alive 
the terrific torrent flowing between the mainland of flower-beds and the 
island of weeds, his solitude must be respected, and Dumas sits down 
peacefully to compose one of his most amusing books. He feels—he 
knows he is the Comte himself: there is his portrait, and his imagination 
is fired by the magnificent idea ! 

Duns may arrive cursing, bearing their bills—actresses in despair 
come from the Comédie Frangaise to crave an audience—the last new 
ballet-dancer, about whom all Paris raves, may have journeyed all the 
way from the capital to ask a flourishing critique in the Charivari—pub- 
lishers, great in pomp and circumstance, may fly it from the railroad in 
rapid haste (a publisher never was seen in any other state but that of ex- 
treme and palpitating heat and bustle)—the Emperor himself might be 
without—all would be vain. Ze Comte de Monte Cristo est chez lut, 
and neither angel from heaven nor mortal from the world beneath can be 
admitted—his solitude must be respected. 

But in all sober seriousness, the whole affair—the chateau, the island, 
and all—was most diverting; and whoever would study the full and free 
development of literary folly and vanity, should pay a visit to this place. 
If they do not return amused, I will never more take pen in hand, The 
visit was now concluded, and we returned to the gate, reconducted by the 
same animals who had greeted our arrival. The stables, on the opposite 
side of the narrow road, are of a size suitable to the stud of a prince, or 
Lord Chesterfield before he was ruined. Fortunately for the purse and 
credit of Dumas, they are not finished, for if they had been tenanted, as 
he intended, with dozens of Arab steeds fresh from the desert, vid the 
last steamer from Algeria, perhaps his faithful friends and admirers would 
have found it impossible to re-purchase the domain, if horse-racing, steeple- 
chases, and betting had been added to the other extravagances of the 
imaginary Comte de Monte Cristo. I continued my way to Marly, 
deeply reflecting upon the state of delusion the brain of a man deemed to 
be sane can arrive at. 
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XI. 


Marly—Madame de Maintenon—Death of the First Dauphin—Reception—Du- 
chesse de Bourgogne—The Second Dauphin. 


A pretty hilly road, passing through vineyards, and a smiling culti- 
vated tract of country, conducts one in about an hour to the village that 
gave a name to the palace situated on the side of one of the hills border- 
ing the Seine. Descending from this point, I found myself in a narrow 
valley, completely shut in by rising ground, and thickly planted with 
trees. This was once the park, or wood—a secluded, peel t, where 
the first rays of the sun fall on warm sunny nooks, blucbells, thyme, 
and primroses carpet the mossy ground and thickly-wooded sloping 
banks, where the tender leaves of the beech and the Ste burst forth, 
dotted upon a background of deep green firs and evergreens, all sheltered 
from the wind. Avenues still extend in various directions, old fantastic- 
looking trees, that have lived to see the destruction of the palace they were 
planted to adorn, an open space in the centre of these woods, ind some 
deep ditches, now overgrown with grass, indicate the spot that must once 
have been a garden, planted in the prim solemn taste of that day, orna- 
mented with balustrades, statues, clipped hedges, terraces and fountains— 
a scene where even nature was subjected to etiquette, and the very trees 
and flowers arrayed for court, and forced into grotesque and unnatural 
shapes to meet the royal eye. 

When Louis fixed on Marly as the spot where a new residence was to 
be erected, Le Notre and the courtiers were in despair. ‘“ To select a 
morass, a gorge, where all the springs and water from the surrounding 
hills collected, a spot without any view, encircled by hills, and in so un- 
healthy a situation!” But the monarch had spoken, and like the laws of 
the Medes and Persians, his word was not to be withdrawn. ‘ He was 
tired,” he replied, ‘of the splendour of Versailles” (barely then com- 
pleted), ‘and he wanted a bijou—wun rien enfin—wherein to retire from 
the crowd and formality of the other palaces—a place to sleep at three 
nights in the week, accompanied only by a few of his particular friends.” 
Louis was in a melancholy mood, and this situation just suited the pass- 
ing whim. But under the directions of Le Notre the idea of a royal 
hermitage was soon forgotten, and millions were squandered on what was 
to cost originally “absolutely nothing.” Full-grown trees were brought 
from the forest of Compiégne with vast labour, and the expense of drain- 
ing the marshy soil and elevating the waters of the Seine to a proper 
height to supply the numerous cascades and jets d’eau dispersed about the 
grounds was enormous. So a palace, magnificent and beautiful, at length 
appeared, built somewhat in the Italian, or villa style, to favour the royal 
fancy of a rural retirement, composed of various pavilions connected b 
colonnades and arches. I cannot but commend the good taste of Louis 
in selecting this retired valley for a summer retreat. Certainly, here is 
no view, no distance; but Louis was tired of prospects and sights of all 
kinds, and this verdant, sheltered spot, completely shut in by hills, must 
have been a charming nest during the summer heats. 

Towards the end of the reign of Louis XIV., Marly became his 
favourite residence, when he became that artificial, pompous autocrat, 
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whose affectations have actually impregnated and characterised the age 
in which he lived. Let us view him and his court as they appeared here, 
and endeavour to repeople this solitude, to rebuild those fallen walls, and 
fill them with some of the most interesting characters that figured there. 

Nothing could be a greater proof of royal favour than to be included 
in the petits voyages de Marly, as they were called—an honour more 
desired and sought after by the subservient noblesse than even a riband 
or an appointment. The lists of the invited—the favoured few—were 
made out in the king’s own hand, and happy were those included among 
the number—including, of course, the name of the reigning mattresse en 
titre, be she the proud Montespan or the hypocritical Maintenon. This © 
latter reigned here supreme, and no one could hope for admission who 
was not high in her favour—or at least of that of her waiting-woman, 
Mademoiselle Balbieu, or her especial cronies, the Jesuits. But to the 
princes and princesses, going to Marly was a fearful infliction. Etiquette 
forced them to go bon gré mal gré. Iil or well, there they must be, or 
the royal sun (Louis’s proud device) withdrew its life-imparting beams, 
and they languished in hyperborean darkness, exposed to all the 
tremblings and the horrors felt by the ancients at a total eclipse. Un- 
happy royal family ! One really pities their sufferings. 

The Gute de Berry, that wanton daughter of the profligate 
regent, might plead her interesting situation, and the positive com- 
mands of Fagon, the Locock of that day, not to move. No matter— 
her name was on the list, and go she must. She hinted to the king, 
her grandfather, that she feared it would be impossible, and begged 
him to have her excused on this one occasion only. Her mother, the 
Duchesse d’Orléans, rose from her chaise longue, where her indolent 
habits generally kept her, and told him the same in still plainer language, 
with no better result. At length, as a last resource, Madame de Mainte- 
non, then, as I have said, in all her glory, was applied to, and she 
seriously represented to him the danger of disobeying the commands of 
Fagon. But, incredible to believe, the selfish old monarch would listen 
to no one, and ended by becoming so seriously angry that every one was 
glad to drop the subject, and poor Madame la Duchesse was dragged 
there in a boat! 

On another occasion the Comte de Toulouse, an illegitimate son of the 
king’s, was suffering woefully, and enduring agonies of pain, but he was 
obliged to leave his bed and accompany his father, who, in this instance, 
risked his life rather than sacrifice a point of etiquette. Well might poor 
Marie Antoinette afterwards cry out, in the bitterness of her soul, ‘ Oh, 
etiquette! etiquette! I shall die of etiquette !” 

What a picture of a stiff, solemn old tyrant was Louis in his old age ! 
dreaded by his own children and grandchildren to an extent almost in- 
credible, and exercising over them the most absolute control! Hated in 
his kingdom, where his bigotry had lit up the most deadly religious 
warfare by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, deluging the south 
in blood and horrors only paralleled by the sufferings of the Albigenses, he 
himself, in his turn, was thoroughly victimised by that cunning Madame 
de Maintenon, now his wife, who, by alarming his conscience with re- 
hgious fears, and calling up before him in dread array the remembrance of 
his youthful excesses, so terrified the aged voluptuary that he passively 
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i in the sway she and her allies, the Jesuits, exercised over the 
whole court, which became as gloomy and as puritanical—at least out- 
wardly—as it had before been brilliant and dissipated. The sudden and 
unaccountable deaths that occurred in his family also threw a deep shade 
over the closing years of his reign, and it was to Marly the court re- 
treated for a time after these melancholy events. For Madame de 
Maintenon, or Maintenant, as she was wittily called, was fond of Marly, 
which was built two years after her private marriage with the king. She 
herself superintended the erection of the palace and the adornment of the 
gardens, which she much preferred to those of Versailles, and often was 
the cé-devant widow Scarron to be seen seated in her sedan-chair, while 
the king, hat in hand, like a valet, stood beside her, or bent over the door 
in conversation with her. 

But a solemn announcement was made of a certain day when the king 
would receive the royal family in mantles and mantelets, seated or not 
seated on fauteuils and tabourets as became their rank, and the disputes 
that this gave rise to are most diverting. The Due du Maine, Louis’s 
eldest son by De Montespan, already indulging in those dreams of 
future sovereignty which caused him to risk his life in an attempt to be 
appointed regent in place of the Duc d’Orléans, now insisted that as 
he and his sisters were also brethren of the deceased dauphin, they ought 
to appear in that character on this occasion of lugubrious gala. Louis, 
neither weak nor infirm enough at that time to contemplate his sub- 
sequent act of legitimising the progeny of an adulterous connexion, 
was astonished at the demand, but referred the question to Madame de 
Maintenon, who, ever ready to favour her old pupil and favourite the 
Due du Maine, at once obliged him to consent to this scandalous pro- 
ceeding. Great was the astonishment of the court, and many were the 
groups and knots of courtiers formed in the long avenues to discuss so 
extraordinary an infraction of precedence and etiquette. 

But it was decreed. That king who conceived that “/ Etat c’est moi” 
had spoken, and the fiat was irrevocable. After dinner Louis retired to 
his apartments, and at two o'clock precisely the folding-doors were 
thrown open to admit the court. He was standing with his hat under 
his arm, with his right hand on the table nearest the door. How 
charmed the Grand Monarque must have been to possess so excellent a 
Boswell as is the Duc de St. Simon, who, as my readers see, omits not 
the slightest particular in portraying the king “ in his very habit as he 
lived !”” 

The Duce and Duchesse de Bourgogne entered first, having now, by the 
death of his father, become Dauphin and Dauphiness ; then came the Duc 
de Berry and his exceedingly disreputable wife ; next advanced the Due 
and Duchesse d’Orleans, seldom seen together except on grand occasions 
like the present, as he had rather a horror of ‘*‘ Madame Lucifer’s” tongue 
—his conduct certainly tending to provoke most lively conjugal re- 
proaches ; they were followed by the aspirants to legitimation, the de- 
formed Duc du Maine, with his brother, the Comte de Toulouse, now 
placed by the influence of Madame de Maintenon on a perfect level with 
the honestly-born members of the royal family. This great card once 
played, they already saw themselves legally disfranchised from the shame 
of their birth. 
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All the company, arrayed in black mantles and mantelets, arranged 
themselves in a semicircle round the king, who was also dressed in deep 
mourning, with one of the most ponderous of wigs, arranged in curls 
falling almost to his waist. The poor widows were very badly used on 
this occasion, for although allowed to form part of the circle, they were 
deprived of that much-to-be-desired vestment of honour, the mantle, and 
Fe allowed to wear small veils. 

Such was the crowd of black garments, that Marly looked like a vast 
rookery. Other duchesses of renown, but not always of virtue, followed ; 
then came ladies of rank; and the foreign ambassadors, who, arrivin 
rather late, were very ill placed in consequence. Behind them followed 
Monsignor the Archbishop of Rheims, with his attendant myrmidons, in 
the shape of divers priests and deacons; and after him dozens of other 
dukes, and prelates, and grandees of all nations and languages, crowding 
into the room where the king received each in turn. On approaching 
the royal presence, all bowed profoundly ; which salute the king was ob- 
served to return in a most marked manner to those who were happy 
enough to have handles to their names, hardly noticing those un- 
fortunate individuals wanting that distinction. After the reception 
came the visits, and those who were obliged by etiquette to receive 
them hurried to their various apartments to appear in their turn 
with befitting dignity. Nothing could exceed the confusion ; people 
rushed in at one door and out of the other, passing from Madame la 
Duchesse to Madame la Princesse, with a rapidity that scarcely allowed 
time for the révérences de réegle. The next day a grand visit of cere- 
mony was made to St. Germain to the unfortunate James and his queen, 
then residing there; and here the difficulties as to who should wear 
mantles and who should only have mantelets, and who should sit on 
fauteuils, and who were to be contented with ¢abourets, increased to such 
an alarming extent, that even the king himself despaired of coming to 
any satisfactory arrangement, and the matter ended by the whole party, 
including kings, queens, and princesses, standing on their feet, and, after 
exchanging a few formal phrases of condolence, separating, to the mutual 
relief of every one concerned. 

What a life !—what a picture of court misery do these details present ! 
As I paced up and down the avenues of Marly, how vain appeared all 
the pomp and vanity of courts and crowns with their intrigues and ¢ra- 
casseries before the calm, immovable face of nature. These painted 
beauties and powdered heads are all long since laid low in the dust, 
mouldering with the native soil; and all that remains to bear witness of 
the vain strife that occupied their frivolous lives, are these hills, these 
flowery banks, and umbrageous trees—nothing but the setting of the 
picture to which they formed the foreground ! 
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THE VILLAGE PRIEST. 


In Upper Suabia, wherever the meadows are most flourishing, and the 
bright streams rustle through the valleys, or where a sunny acclivity rises, 
and fine woods and luxuriant crops are in the vicinity, there a monastic 
building generally stands. The white walls and lofty gables look from 
a distance stately enough ; but when you draw nearer, you see that the 
court-yards are desolate, the spacious rooms serve only as haylofts, and the 
sparrows build their nests in the carved work of the palace of the prelates, 
Not unfrequently the hand of destruction has fallen still more heavily on 
these abodes of peace: the main building is in ruins, the cloister broken 
down and blocked up. It is true that the people have adhered to the Catholic 
faith, but the holy fathers and sisters are no longer to be seen ; nothing 
is left them of their rich property save six feet of gravestone within the 
cloister : the rest belongs to the children of the world. The well-pre- 
served church, with its slate-covered roof, alone shows that the new heirs 
will not give up the eternal treasures of the church although they have 
robbed her of the temporal. 

Frequently an old fruit-tree, that is gradually dying, puts forth a young 
shoot that is strong and healthy; and if this young tree does not pro- 
duce such fair and perfect fruit, still it is of the same species. Similarly 
from the old monastic buildings a new life has sprung up, less holy, but 
equally important. The art of cultivating gardens, of ingrafting noble 
fruit-trees, of housing abundant crops in proper succession, has been 
inherited by the free peasant, who once served as a dependent in the 
halls of the monastery ; in the lofty rooms the brewer is busily engaged, 
who has robbed the monks of their richest fields and their noblest abode; 
in the cloister the cobbler raps and the smith hammers, and hence— 
probably because the prosperity in the village surrounding this monas- 
tery is greater than elsewhere—a solemn peace rests on the whole and 
consecrates their toil. 

Such a convent, then, is Hochmiinster. 

The widely-extended buildings are built on a gently rising acclivity ; 
the wall of the garden, surrounding the convent on three sides, is here 
and there demolished or broken down ; but the front wing of the build- 
ing that runs along the high road has been carefully preserved. There not 
a stone or a brick is absent ; but in the lower story the little round window- 
panes have been removed, and the refectory has been rendered lighter. 
It is still a refectory, save that instead of tender nuns nibbling at their 
toothsome sweetmeats, or sipping wine of their own growth, the carrier 
now has the strongest beer standing before him, and the traveller praises 
the rough culinary skill of the brewer's wife. To the right of the main 
building a piece of the garden-wall has even been removed, and given 
place to a gracefully-formed iron gate, behind which a newly-built, 
small, though elegant cottage stands. On the frontage, a vine spreads 
over an espalier, and in the little garden tulips and hyacinths glisten. 
It can be easily seen that the proprietor of this cottage must have plenty 
of time on his hands, and from the grey-haired turnspit, that lies un- 
disturbed before the door, the conclusion may be drawn that this is a 
nook wherein parents or a grandmother are spending their closing days 
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in peace, while the business in the convent opposite is left to younger 
hands. 

It must be Easter time, for in the taproom and in the court-yard, as 
well as at the entrance to the cottage, fresh May is fastened up ; here 
and there a maid hurries from one house to the other with a cake; in the 
“nook,” an active woman of some forty years of age is tripping up and 
down stairs, and has so much to say and to order, that herself and her 
two maids scarcely know what to set about first. An important guest 
was evidently expected, for the little woman is at one moment down on 
the ground-floor with grandmamma, asking advice ; then she stands in 
the centre of the best room on the first floor, and admires her own handi- 
work, how white her curtains are, and how cleverly she has arranged 
everything ; or she walks again and again to the window, whence a long 
stretch of the road can be seen across the green crops and the yellow 
rape-fields, and each wanderer, each vehicle can be recognised. At 
length she even calls to Ernestine and Marie, and asks, “Is everything 
exactly as my Alois likes it?” To the maids’ afhrmatory reply she then 
adds, ‘‘ For my son returns to-day as priest, and all must therefore be 
doubly clean and proper. I should like to know why he has not arrived 
long ago.” She stood against the window—“ But there’s nothing 
coming of any sort along the dusty road. I shall have time to go over to 
my sister’s for a moment, to see if they are so far im their kitchen. Marie, 
you'll stop here and look out of window. Call me if you see anything 
even at a distance.” 

Said and done. The maid stood faithfully too at the window and 
watched most carefully, but nothing came along the road that would 
occasion her to call her mistress. But while she was looking out in front, 
a young man approached along the footpath through the beech forest that 
almost runs down to the garden wall, and is only separated by a narrow 
clover-field ; he unfastened the back door gently, and then walked slowly, 
and looking round carefully, as if he would greet every bush and tree, up 
to the house—yes, he even allowed himself time to cast a glance into the 
cloister, were it as a reminiscence of this playground of his youth, were it 
to look for some one by whom he would have been gladly greeted first. 
It could be seen at first sight that the young man was an ecclesiastic ; 
still he was not attractive either heoude a very handsome figure or by 
elegant features ; he looked younger than he could be in accordance with 
his calling, and had the slow, placid action of a passionless man. It was 
not till he stood on the threshold of his home, and the old dog Bello 
made several fruitless attempts to leap up to him, and he bent down to 
pat the delighted animal, that his features beamed with good-nature 
and became really handsome. He first went into the ground-floor room, 
the grandmother’s sanctum; she was seated at the window in the 
warm sunshine, had just laid her spectacles and prayer-book aside, and 
was now slumbering. Alois remained in the doorway and affectionately 
regarded the old lady’s tranquil features. She was dressed in her Sunday 
gown, evidently in honour of her expected grandson. He did not move, 
but wiped a tear from his bright eyes, which he now kept wide open, 
though usually wont to let them fall ; but the turnspit dog could not be 
restrained from announcing the visitor, and kept barking round the 
grandmother till she awoke. ‘Come nearer, my son!”’ she said, in a 
geutle voice, which, however, had not yet lost any of its metallic clang— 
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“come hither, for my limbs have refused me their service for many a 
month, Oh! how fervently have I already thanked God for suffering me 
to live to see this day !’’- 

Alois had drawn nearer, knelt on the stool before his grandmother, and 
held her hand firmly, while she laid the other on his head, and said, 
affectionately, “The Lord bless you; you have been a joy to your 
parents, and will be here to close my eyes. Henceforth we shall be to- 
gether in life and in death !”’ 

Now the mother rushed into the room, quite red with haste and de- 
light, and cried, “‘ Alois, Alois ! have you really come? It is really too 
bad: for three hours I never left the window, that I might be the first to 
see you, and when I went away for a moment, then you must come, 
Had an angel rendered you invisible ? The stupid Marie!” she exclaimed, 
between the kisses with which she now welcomed her only child, She 
turned her son round and round in delight to see whether he was as 
handsome and healthy as she had always thought him. ‘“ But every- 
thing’s out of order to-day,” she said, quite lost in her examination ; 
“the brother-in-law has driven as far as Erbrechtingen to meet you, and 
now you come on foot ! and how hungry and tired you must be !” 

She now drew him, despite his half repugnance, away from the grand- 
mother, and conducted him into the drawing-room that was prepared for 
his reception, ‘‘ For,” she said, “ you must feel again for once that 
there’s nothing like a mother’s care. See here, all is as you like it.” 
Yes, she even wished to take his shoes off when he stretched himself at 
his ease on the newly-covered sofa, for he had in truth had a long walk, 
He, however, prevented her with a smile, and said, “No, dear mother, 
our Lord and master said, ‘I have not come to be served, but to serve 
others.’ ”” She did not let herself be thwarted, though, so easily. 
“Ah!” she replied, “our Lord only meant that spiritually; in actual 
life he was waited upon by Martha and her sisters,” Alois raised his 

er threateningly, and said, “‘ Oh, mother, mother, what remarks are 
those for a lady whose son will be appointed priest and dispenser of the 
sacraments in this place next Sunday ?”’ She only answered him with 
kisses, and he was forced to submit, and allow her at least to put on his 
slippers: ‘‘ For,” she said, “even if you now are our clergyman, and 
our mother must confess to you, still you are my child, my own flesh 
and blood, which God cannot take from me. Nor would He wish to do 
so, for our Saviour’s last words were for His mother. He had still time 
to think of her, when He bore the burden of the world and the bitterness 
of death.” 

Alois shook his head. She would not suffer him to speak, however, 
but continued: “ And now I am doubly jealous of my maternal rights, 
for even if I gladly give to the church the things that bi to it, little 
Luise will now come and want her share of your heart, And she will play 
the part of your bride at your installation, grandmother settled it so. But 
have you seen the child yet? she usually followed you about like a pet 
lamb. 

“No !” the son replied. ‘I looked into the cloisters in passing, where 
the child usually played, but I saw no one.” 

“ Well! that would be pretty !” the mother cried, ‘‘if the child were 
now to play about as she did four years ago. Luise is now twelve years 
old, aan must help her mother ; else it would be said that the children 
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and grandchildren of the brewers in Hockmiinster were badly brought up 
—but the child has grown beautiful.” More beautiful than all the rest, 
she was about to add ; but she checked the remark, because there was a 

tle and modest tap at the door, and on her saying “ Come in,” the 
Fittle Luise walked into the room. The girl remained standing by the 
stove and grew red as fire, while she made a confused ee and mur- 
mured a few incoherent words—a species of address which her mother 
had taught her, because it was no longer proper that Luise should treat 
Alois in the same off-handed way as before. Alois regarded her with 
pleasure, but appeared to have no inclination to help her out of her 
embarrassment, nor did heraunt. The girl curtseyed several times ; but 
then rushed suddenly to her cousin, and said, ‘‘ To-morrow and the next 
day I may be as usual, mayn’t I, Alois? But I will kiss you, as the other 
really betrothed folks do.” 

He caught her in his arms, kissed her forehead, and let her do all she 
“reper like the wild girl she was ; for in spite of her good education and 

er constant amiable battle with her aunt, as the only child of the rich 
brewer and farmer, she was sadly spoiled. It is true her father always 
opposed it when mother and aunt dressed the child up so, and on this day 
she was obliged to wear a washed-out cotton frock, in spite of the festive 
occasion ; but to make up for it, her mother had plaited her abundant 
black hair in the most graceful manner, and her collar and apron were 
the finest that could be procured, and her aunt, to oppose her brother-in- 
law’s obstinacy, had given the girl her own silver arrow, and fastened it 
in her hair. By the time the mother, who had retired a little while to 
attend to the dinner, returned, Alois and Luise were on the best possible 
terms, and greeted the brewer’s wife with shouts of joy, who had now 
finished her toilette and come in. Then they went down, as was usual 
on holidays, to the grandmother's room, and seated themselves round the 
amply-covered board. On such a day the whole house, according to old 
custom, must live on the fat of the land; yes, even the grandmother's 
canary, which always chirruped the louder the merrier people were round 
the table, was doubly fed by Luise this day. The mixture of education 
and great rustic simplicity which is here revealed among the inhabitants 
of Hochmiinster, is usually manifested in such wise. 

The wealth that has purchased church lands brings no peril to its pos- 
sessor, for it is still closely connected with the honest daily labour, and 
brings in its train a multitude of traditional duties. The rich man must 
always exercise beneficence towards others, and possess wealth as if he 
had it not. Nor is it proper, according to old custom, which the farmer 
dare least of all infringe, to display wealth in any other fashion than for 
the church and the most important festivals of life—when a human being 
is born, marries, or dies. The same man on whom, probably, the whole 
parish is dependent, must be the first about in the house, and is not 
respected unless he can manage a plough better than any of his lads; 
the housewife, too, who has all her cupboards and chests full, would be 
considered badly brought up if she did not spin a new piece of linen 
every winter and put it to the rest, or if she tried to make herself con- 
spicuous through a different style of dress ; the most permitted would be 
a more elegant cap, and a necklace of real pearls bequeathed by her 
parents. This restriction, with which all feel happy, is handed down 
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from generation to generation almost like a tyrannical law. Even with 


reference to marriage, an old tradition prevails which cannot be easily 


deserted even when it is painful; for these healthy minds and nerves do 
not comprehend that a heart can be broken by unsatisfied love. They 
rts extremely rarely out of their rank, and whenever there are two 
daughters and noson in afamily, the one must marry a well-to-do farmer 
for house and home, while the other, if she will not leave the place, they 
are glad to betroth to the schoolmaster, so that the whole spiritual and 
temporal authority may be in the hands of one family, which then re- 
gards it as the highest boast that a son of the schoolmaster may be con- 
secrated to the church at an early age, and as soon as he has reached 
the canonical age be made the clergyman of their village, for then their 
position is rendered as firm asa rock. Even the government must hold 
these farmers in high esteem, for although they, as far as they are per- 
sonally concerned, decline to be sent as representatives to the Chamber, 
still they decide the elections through their influence, and on the slightest 
show of unfair treatment they easily become very dangerous, through a 
purely conservative temper united to an obstinate resistance, while ever 
finding a support in the silent power of the church. 

Such a family was that of the Lamparters of Hochmiinster, in the old 
conventual times, farmers, and now independent proprietors of the finest 
fields and forests around. The family name had alone been altered since 
the death of the grandfather, as there were two daughters, of whom 
the younger had married a rich man, Luise’s father, for house and home, 
while the elder, obeying her affections, had accepted the school-teacher 
Winkler. As the latter, however, died at an early age, the wife devoted 
herself entirely to nursing the grandmother, a awaited patiently and 
in cheerful activity the moment when Alois, her son, who had been edu- 
cated in the convent, would satisfy the pride of the family by becoming 
the clergyman of Hochmiinster. The village priest had died several 
years before, but the grandmother had maintained her connexion with 
the clergy with redoubled zeal, and the brewer, as member of the Cham- 
ber, had also done his share to keep the living open and have its duties 
discharged by proxy till Alois had received the third ordination. Now 
things had come thus far, and he would be solemnly presented as priest 
of Hochmiinster on the next Sunday. 

In the “nook” and the convent everything of course was in full ac- 
tivity : by the occasion of this festival the wealth of the family wouid be 
really displayed. The brother-in-law drove himself, with his handsome 
horses and silver-mounted appointments, all around in the vicinity to 
invite guests and clergymen ; the wife opened her most precious stores, 
for the suffragan was going to be her most honoured guest ; the mother, 
however, had enough to attend to in preparing Luise’s dress, and not 
forgetting herself at the same time. Alois, too, possessed a disposition 
that fortunately ripened but slowly, which, so to say, awaited its proper 
seasons. He did not wish when a lad to be a youth, when a youth to be 
aman, when a man to be forced to be an old man. He could conse- 
quently oppose the equanimity of a quiet temper to everything that 
sought to thwart him or lead him astray ; he was never embittered or 
insulted, and believed faithfully in the better angel that governed his 

fellow-men. This store of blessed love, and the active good humour in 
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which he resembled his mother, he had ever seen closely united with the 
prayers and actions of the church, and the habit of regarding himself 
from childhood dedicated to God did not allow him to regard as a heavy 
resignation what this church imposed on its servants. He had, probably, 
never reflected that marriage was a blessing, the portal to which would 
be ever closed against him, and his warm feelings were poured out over 
the whole family, with whom he had grown up in peace and union. He 
especially felt a devoted love for his grandmother, who confirmed him in 
return in his simple manners through her pious, sensible mind. 

During the day he was not visible, and even his impatient mother did 
not dare disturb him ; in the evening he wandered up and down under 
the fresh verduring trees in the garden; but then he even escaped from 
his fellow-beings, and paid little attention to the deep respect with which 
the maids and peasant wives saluted him : for toa woman’s mind a young 
Catholic clergyman ever appears a martyr and a sacrifice, who renounces 
the world to keep the road to Heaven open for hearts less capable of 
making such sacrifices. 

Thus the festal day approached. 

As many remote farms and cottages are contained in such a parish as 
Hochmiinster, the bell is rung a full hour before the commencement of 
the service. These sounds aroused Alois, who had prayed and fasted the 
whole night through, from his meditations. He opened the window to- 
wards the garden, and looked out on the prospect. The mists were still 
slowly gathering on the verge of the forest, but the sun had gained the 
victory, and shone through the quivering, gently moving fruit-trees in the 

en. His eyes rested on his mother with a smile, who was already dressed 
in her holiday attire, and adorned with her heavy gold chain, seated on a 
bench in the garden and weaving a garland. This art is famously under- 
stood round Hochmiinster, as every one adorns the church, the grave, and 
the merrymakers with flowers ; this day, however, the mother had stripped 
her favourite tree, a cherry, planted and tended by herself, and which no 
one else was allowed to touch, and was twining the snow-white blossom 
into a wreath. Alois was perfectly aware that this ornament was intended 
for Luise, and that when the garland was finished he would have no time 
left to follow his meditations. He had, however, much too great a 
respect for every old tradition to think it any interference when, at last, 
his mother and aunt, both smiling through their tears, came in to him 
and conducted him solemnly down to the grandmother. 

He here found a numerous company of colleagues and elders of his 
own parish in a half-circle round the grandmother's chair ; to the left of 
them stood Luise, dressed in white, with the white wreath in her black 
hair. Alois was silently weleomed by the company, and then led to the 
right hand of the grandmother, who placed his hand in Luise’s, and said : 
* ]t is a primitive custom in this village that the priest who comes fresh 
to us should on this day of honour be wedded to the merriest girl among 
us in a truly spiritual marriage. As this child is pure, so shall the priest 
devote himself to purity, for he must not separate from life, but unite 
himself in firm bonds with all that is blessed and divine in this life, that, 
while on earth, he may be in heaven. ‘Suffer little children to come 
unto me,’ He that is thrice holy commands, ‘ for of such is the kingdom 
of Heaven.’ Thus shall a child lead you this day before the altar, and 
you shall watch your whole life through over this child like a faithful 
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ian, and when God gives her a husband you shall speak the holy 
blessing over both. ‘This is the meaning of my deed, these the duties 
ou undertake, and I will bless you both, as was the custom of our fathers 
and forefathers.” 
She held her hands over Alois and Luise, who had knelt down, and 
no one dared to interrupt the silence which now ensued, till the bells 
began afresh, as a signal for the procession to church. The boys and 
girls and school-children of the village had in the mean while collected 
and arranged themselves in front of the house. With music, garlands, 
and swinging of flags, the procession started, with the brewer at the head, 
as soon as Alois and Luise had stationed themselves beneath the balda- 
chin of flowers which four lads in white surplices and with gilt censers 
held over them. The grandmother smiled from the window at the 
mingled mass, which proceeded to church with a merry marriage-march, 
and looked after it until the church door was closed upon the last devotee. 
Then she sank back on her chair and prayed loudly, as the sounds of 
the organ reached her ear, for the welfare of her house. The day after 
this festival, which was commenced seriously and closed in merriment, 
Alois had already returned to his usual quiet course. He remained 
where he had formerly lived, in the “ nook” with his mother and grand- 
mother, that he might not drive the sister of the deceased clergyman 
from the vicarage, in which she had grown old, and then immediatel 
commenced his regular duties. He did not require to gain the mor 
dence of his parishioners, for they all had known him from childhood, 
and lightened his labour, as they willingly let him seek for and find 
them. The comfortable circumstances of his family supported him in 
his charitable actions, and his mother’s practical sense ever found a way 
that led to the right end. But whenever Alois found anything the 
matter among his parishioners in which his own experience was deficient, 
it was always the grandmother who strengthened and guided him, so 
that he often exclaimed, “Oh, home, dear home, how much you ean 
offer a man who is permitted to exercise his calling in you ; how terrible 
it must be to be isolated!” ‘The rest of his daily labour also soon fell 
into a regular course, and was fairly proportioned between working and 
recreation. When he had completed the duties of his vocation, he 
taught little Luise, who now lived with the grandmother below, for her 
father would no longer keep her in his house, where she heard and saw 
more than was proper. In the evening, however, if the fresh air did not 
induce him to a ramble, he could seat himself quietly, and without any 
one blaming him for it, in the little private room at the Brewery, where 
he conversed sensibly with the burgomaster, and thus by degrees felt his 
way to all the circumstances connected with the parish, or played his 
game at whist with some of his colleagues in the vicinity. These visits 
to the Brewery were also specially to Luise’s taste, whom the quiet at her 
grandmother’s did not particularly please, for then she was permitted to 
o over to her parents, and wait on the gentlemen in the little room, for 
which she was continually teased by them, and always called the 
“ priest’s wife,’—an expression which was soon common through the 
whole village. 
Thus Alois’s life flowed on regularly for nearly two years ; and even 
if this stream glided on for a while more slowly and silently under the 
overhanging bushes because the grandmother had at last departed, still 
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this event made less alteration in the young clergyman’s daily life than 
might have been expected. He kept up now, as before, his conversation 
with the departed, and cheered himself by the remembrance of her wise 
life, which had always remained happy, even when necessity and sorrow 
bowed her down the most ; but he gave himself now redoubled trouble 
with Luise, because she had given up her wild humours and was a busy 
student : it is true she also became bashful and thoughtful, but with him 
she was open ; her soul lay before him like a bright day, and she and the 
mother lived in constant rivalry to treat the priest with affectionate 
attention. 

This calm relation, this equanimity of their minds, suffered no wishes 
to be felt which might not be satiated. Alois’s mind resembled a well- 
fitted engine, in which every wheel works upon the other with regular 
movement, and thence something healthy and enduring is formed. He 
did not require to suppress any human feelings, because they mutually 
supported each other ; so that he was neither forced to taste the worm- 
wood of ascetism, nor sip the intoxicating cup of passion. Through a 
happy accident some further circumstances happened to furnish him with 
recreation. He had great talent for mathematics, and amused himself 
with them in many a disengaged hour, but he still wanted some intro- 
duction into deeper studies. The more pleasantly was he surprised, on 
going to the Brewery one evening, to meet there several strange em- 
ployés, who were going to survey the whole of that part of the country, 
and had chosen Hochmiinster as their head-quarters for several months, 
because it was a central spot. A more favourable opportunity to make 
up the deficiencies in his knowledge could not have been offered Alois. 
He therefore went daily, and often much earlier than usual, to the 
Brewery, and soon somewhat neglected Luise’s education, who did not, 
however, deem it necessary to warn him on this subject. For she would 
sooner be in the Brewery and listen to the conversation of the strange 
gentlemen, whom her beauty pleased, so that they made many a remark 
to her which remained flatteringly in her ear and on her mind. The 
elegant manners of the townspeople, which she now saw for the first 
time and felt delighted with, made a deep impression upon her—else she 
could not have been one of Eve’s daughters. 

Alois devoted himself passionately to his studies, for the time of his 
teachers’ stay appeared to him too short. Alois, who usually had done 
everything leisurely, now yielded for the first time to over-excessive zeal, 
and to the failing of all learned men, that, while calculating and measur- 
ing, he no longer saw so clearly all that took place in his immediate 
neighbourhood ; else he must have perceived that one of the strangers, 
whom he himself liked best of all, a former artillery officer, but who had 
now entered the civil service, paid Luise more attention than mere 
politeness demanded: it must have surprised him still more, that the 
girl, who usually spoke about everything with him, was silent when he 
mentioned the stranger, while at other times she would only too gladly 
make her witty remarks about every guest in the Brewery. The 
mother certainly had her eyes open: but the handsome man pleased her 
too ; and as the attachment was still a secret, though the lieutenant was 
universally respected and in excellent circumstances, she kept her 
thoughts on the subject to herself, and left it to the future, without con- 
versing with her son on the subject. Thus week after week passed: the 
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engineering commission was gradually preparing to leave, and Alois 
hence remained each evening the longer with his friends, so that he 
usually came home after midnight, and in a state of great excitement, 
when his family had long been asleep. The more was he surprised 
when he saw, a few days before that appointed for the strangers’ de- 
parture, a light still burning in his kitchen, though the watchman had 
long called twelve o’clock. He consequently threw a glance through 
the half-open door. Luise was sitting on a bench, with a light almost 
burned out, and was crying. It was, however, no May rain of happiness, 
no overflow of delight and blessed feelings ; these were the bitter tears 
of despair, shed by a young creature who considers everything lost be- 
cause she does not yet know the power of time and of the will. 

It is true that, at sight of the unexpected apparition, Luise sought to 
conceal her tears, and pretended to be engaged with some domestic duty; 
but when he waiked in mildly and affectionately, and questioned her as 
to the cause of her sorrow, she could no longer keep it to herself, but 
threw herself passionately on his breast: “‘Oh! help me, Alois; you 
alone can aid me. He kissed me to-day, for the first time. Father saw 
it, and reproached me severely—I must not believe that he would let a 
man of higher rank than ourselves marry into his family. Oh! do not 
be so silent, Alois; say that I must not quite despair,” she cried, as he 
frigidly let the hand fall which he had thrown round her neck. “ See, 
the lieutenant is so good: you yourself preferred him to all the rest, else 
I should not have lifted my eyes to him.” With difficulty Alois col- 
lected himself so far that he could utter the words, ‘‘ And you love 
him too ?” 

“ Ah, so dearly!” cried Luise, and regarded him imploringly, that he 
should answer her. He forced himself to a smile, and said: ‘ Go sleep, 
my child. Such a weighty affair requires reflection and calmness. Re- 
member that hope and love can conquer everything.” 

He kissed her, and clasped her tightly in his arms. Then he went 
up-stairs. They appeared to totter beneath him; and when he reached 
his room he threw himself on the ground and tried to pray. He could 
not, however. Luise’s image rose like a kobold between him and the 
Eternal Spirit whose presence he sought. The desolateness, the drought 
and horror of isolation fell upon him. He had felt himself secure, and 
wished nothing which he ought not to wish. Now his desires grew to a 
gigantic size, and with every wish the crime grew deeper dyed. He 
endured it no longer: he must go out into the gloom of night: he dare 
not see any one before he had recovered himself, for he felt clearly, after 
wandering far through the forest, and the coolness of dawn struck his 
forehead and moistened his hair, that he was wandering like a lost sheep, 
in open rebellion against the Lord to whom he was devoted, against the 
decrees of the church to which he had sworn fealty. When he again 
walked homewards in the bright light of day, slowly and with hesitation, 
he was enabled to acquire an artificial calmness. Still it was no sacri- 
fice of the mind offered in obedience—it was merely an external ad- 
herence to the laws of duty; in the background wishes and thoughts 
were banded to which he did not dare yield. He knew that the brewer 
would come to him at an early hour; and it wasso. The anxious father 
was already awaiting him, and must have gone through a scene with his 
excited daughter, for when Alois entered, Luise was seated, tearless, with 
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burning eyes, opposite her father, and saying, angrily and undutifully, 
«“ Him, or none! If I cannot have him, I will remain for my whole life 
with Alois.” 

These words struck like a spark in the priest’s mind, and a his 
artificial calmness ; passion raged unbridled in his heart, and as he had 
had practice enough in bridling his tongue, he fixed his burning glances 
on the beloved being. The helpless child of man cannot often curb a 
passion till he has first committed a sin, and then, through the suffering 
this entails, is driven back on the right hard road. This sin and this 
suffering Alois experienced in a few short minutes. It seemed to him as 
if he heard the thunder rolling about his head and the trumpets of the 
Last Day. His mouth was silent, but his heart shrieked aloud, and this 
shrieking his God heard, and drew to his assistance. 

He was very pale when he at Jength raised his head, but his eye was 
again affectionate and kind. He said earnestly to the silent brewer, “‘ It 
is good for every one to remain in his rank, but the lieutenant can enter 
into your business and quit the service. Then he will be the same as 

ourself, for what the man does, that is his rank. There is never a bless- 
ing without a sacrifice: if he love Luise he will make this sacrifice.” 
The brewer hesitated; but the women had now come in, and he easily 

erceived that they were the priest’s confederates, for his own wife kissed 
Alois’s hand, while the mother gently passed her hand over his hair and 
looked anxiously in his pale face. Hence the father said at last, ‘ So 
come here then, Luise; don’t be so wild and angry ; you did not get that 
from me. If you will be my loving child, and the lieutenant become the 
same as myself, why then I will not oppose it, and will say, Yes! in God’s 
name ; but no long courting—that I will not have.” 

But instead of first thanking her father, Luise rushed to Alois, and 
said, ‘ You are my angel, and are always on the right path. Now will 
you speak with Otto?” 

The priest could have sunk into the ground for very shame, when he 
remembered what his wishes had been just before, and how an unsuspect- 
ing being now saw in him an angel; still he collected himself and sought 
the officer. An hour later, bride and bridegroom were clasped in each 
other’s arms. Only a short time was allowed them, for the lieutenant 
was obliged to set off in a few days, and their life went on externally as 
usual, save that Alois spent more solitary hours, for the women were 
obliged to work and toil, as the marriage was to take place in spring, just 
after the quiet time, and the brewer managed affairs for his future son- 
in-law. The priest summoned up all his streneth to conquer himself, 
and tried every method which a naturally healthy nature, after suffering 
a blow, finds in its own resources; but he felt only too soon that he could 
not thoroughly cure himself, and that his body threatened to give way 
before his exertions and night watchings. His anxious mother perceived 
the silent sorrow which was gnawing at her child’s heart, and might pos- 
sibly conjecture the cause; but she did not dare speak with her son on the 
subject, but thought of a method to bring him to confession. She knew, 

m her own sad experience, the alleviation felt when a poor weak heart 
can pour out its sorrow before another human being, and was highly 
delighted when it at length occurred to her that Alois had long expressed 
& wish to visit the bishop in the Residence. She knew, too, through the 
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ndmother, that this reverend man in his youth, when he had been a 
priest in the neighbourhood of Hochmiinster, had himself wrestled with 
many a painful feeling, and thence would be able to give Alois healthy 
advice. Hence she did not rest iill she had induced her son to visit the 
bishop after Christmas ; and he willingly assented, for he felt more and 
more how much he wanted a staff and a support. 

He must, too, have opened his heart to the bishop and received con- 
solation, for when he returned in a few weeks his eye was brighter, and 
his health appeared to have returned. Still he said nothing further than 
that the bishop had ordered him, when the marriage was over, at which 
he must officiate according to his duty and in remembrance of his grand- 
mother, to travel for a year, to fill up a gap in his theological education. 
As the place of his abode he named the p team of a count, which had 
been given up to the Jesuits to guide the devotions of clergymen and 
others who feel the need of spiritual exercises. The bishop must, besides, 
have given him other commands, for he now lived entirely alone, and 
very seldom appeared in the Brewery. 

Thus spring arrived gently and imperceptibly, and the day as well, 
when Alois blessed the union between Luise and the chosen of her heart. 
The wedding guests were sitting merrily, after the ceremony, at table, and 
were amusing themselves by expressing their joy and hopes in drinking 
toasts. Alois too, who sat between Luise and her husband, was cheerful 
and friendly, and at length rose, when evening drew on, to give a toast, 
by imploring the spirit of their grandmother to watch over the newly- 
married couple. He then retired unnoticed: the mother’s eye alone 
missed him immediately. She hurried after him, and saw him in the 

rden, but ready to set out. He was leaning over a broken part of the 
wall, and looking down the cloister; then he was just preparing to go 
through the back gate, when his mother stopped him. 

He said affectionately, for her glance was reproachfvl, ‘ Do not be 
angry with me, mother, for I have endured much, and was selfish enough 
to spare myself at least the pain of parting from you. A year will soon 
be spent, and I shall be again with you.” 

He then bade good-by to her like an affectionate son, and she at length 
suffered him to depart. For a long while she looked after him, till he had 
disappeared in the forest without once looking back. Then she seated 
herself, weeping, beneath a pear-tree, and forgot the time. At length 
she was startled from her dreams by the voice of Luise, who was seeking 
Alois and her aunt in the garden. A bitter pang passed through her 
heart when Luise embraced her and kissed away her tears. ‘ You are 
to blame for all,”’ she was about to say: but she suppressed it, and said, 
“ You cannot help it—he is gone !” 

The year passed almost without any news from Alois. He was quite 
lost in the wondrous art of Loyola, to break and strengthen the soul at 
the same time. When he returned, he was calm, but his face was impas- 
sible and fixed. The last human tear he shed fell on Luise’s first-born, 
when he baptised it with the holy water. From that time his life was 
passed in a stern course of duty. The home, which had once refreshed 
his heart, the love for his relatives, the natural feelings which connect us 
all to life, were tones that had lost their harmony to him. The church 
was all in all. His calmness was the calmness of duty: we children of 
the world call it impassibility and ambition. 
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burning eyes, opposite her father, and saying, angrily and undutifully, 
«Him, or none! If I cannot have him, I will remain for my whole life 
with Alois.” 

These words struck like a spark in the priest’s mind, and destroyed his 
artificial calmness ; passion raged unbridled in his heart, and as he had 
had practice enough in bridling his tongue, he fixed his burning glances 
on the beloved being. The helpless child of man cannot often curb a 
passion till he has first committed a sin, and then, through the suffering 
this entails, is driven back on the right hard road. This sin and this 
suffering Alois experienced in a few short minutes. It seemed to him as 
if he heard the thunder rolling about his head and the trumpets of the 
Last Day. His mouth was silent, but his heart shrieked aloud, and this 
shrieking his God heard, and drew to his assistance. 

He was very pale when he at Jength raised his head, but his eye was 
again affectionate and kind. He said earnestly to the silent brewer, “ It 
is good for every one to remain in his rank, but the lieutenant can enter 
into your business and quit the service. Then he will be the same as 

ourself, for what the man does, that is his rank. There is never a bless- 
ing without a sacrifice: if he love Luise he will make this sacrifice.” 
The brewer hesitated; but the women had now come in, and he easily 
perceived that they were the priest’s confederates, for his own wife kissed 
Alois’s hand, while the mother gently passed her hand over his hair and 
looked anxiously in his pale face. Hence the father said at last, ‘So 
come here then, Luise; don’t be so wild and angry ; you did not get that 
from me. If you will be my loving child, and the lieutenant become the 
same as myself, why then I will not oppose it, and will say, Yes! in God’s 
name ; but no long courting—that 1 will not have.” 

But instead of first thanking her father, Luise rushed to Alois, and 
said, ‘“‘ You are my angel, and are always on the right path. Now will 
you speak with Otto ?” 

The priest could have sunk into the ground for very shame, when he 
remembered what his wishes had been just before, and how an unsuspect- 
ing being now saw in him an angel; still he collected himself and sought 
the officer. An hour later, bride and bridegroom were clasped in each 
other’s arms. Only a short time was allowed them, for the lieutenant 
was obliged to set off in a few days, and their life went on externally as 
usual, save that Alois spent more solitary hours, for the women were 
obliged to work and toil, as the marriage was to take place in spring, just 
after the quiet time, and the brewer managed affairs for his future son- 
in-law. The priest summoned up all his strength to conquer himself, 
and tried every method which a naturally healthy nature, after suffering 
a blow, finds in its own resources; but he felt only too soon that he could 
not thoroughly cure himself, and that his body threatened to give way 
before his exertions and night watchings. His anxious mother perceived 
the silent sorrow which was gnawing at her child’s heart, and might pos- 
sibly conjecture the cause; but she did not dare speak with her son on the 
subject, but thought of a method to bring him to confession. She knew, 
from her own sad experience, the alleviation felt when a poor weak heart 
can pour out its sorrow before another human being, and was highly 
delighted when it at length occurred to her that Alois had long expressed 
a wish to visit the bishop in the Residence. She knew, too, through the 
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ndmother, that this reverend man in his youth, when he had been a 
priest in the neighbourhood of Hochmiinster, had himself wrestled with 
many a painful feeling, and thence would be able to give Alois healthy 
advice. Hence she did not rest till she had induced her son to visit the 
bishop after Christmas ; and he willingly assented, for he felt more and 
more how much he wanted a staff and a support. 

He must, too, have opened his heart to the bishop and received con- 
solation, for when he returned in a few weeks his eye was brighter, and 
his health appeared to have returned. Still he said nothing further than 
that the bishop had ordered him, when the marriage was over, at which 
he must officiate according to his duty and in remembrance of his grand- 
mother, to travel for a year, to fill up a gap in his theological education. 
As the place of his abode he named the chateau of a count, which had 
been given up to the Jesuits to guide the devotions of clergymen and 
others who feel the need of spiritual exercises. The bishop must, besides, 
have given him other commands, for he now lived entirely alone, and 
very seldom appeared in the Brewery. 

Thus spring arrived gently and imperceptibly, and the day as well, 
when Alois blessed the union between Luise and the chosen of her heart. 
The wedding guests were sitting merrily, after the ceremony, at table, and 
were amusing themselves by expressing their joy and hopes in drinking 
toasts. Alois too, who sat between Luise and her husband, was cheerful 
and friendly, and at length rose, when evening drew on, to give a toast, 
by imploring the spirit of their grandmother to watch over the newly- 
married couple. He then retired unnoticed: the mother’s eye alone 
missed him immediately. She hurried after him, and saw him in the 
garden, but ready to set out. He was leaning over a broken part of the 
wall, and looking down the cloister; then he was just preparing to go 
through the back gate, when his mother stopped him. 

He said affectionately, for her glance was reproachful, ‘ Do not be 
angry with me, mother, for I have endured much, and was selfish enough 
to spare myself at least the pain of parting from you. A year will soon 
be spent, and I shall be again with you.” 

He then bade good-by to her like an affectionate son, and she at length 
suffered him to depart. For a long while she looked after him, till he had 
disappeared in the forest without once looking back. Then she seated 
herself, weeping, beneath a pear-tree, and forgot the time. At length 
she was startled from her dreams by the voice of Luise, who was seeking 
Alois and her aunt in the garden. A bitter pang passed through her 
heart when Luise embraced her and kissed away her tears. ‘“ You are 
to blame for all,” she was about to say: but she suppressed it, and said, 
“ You cannot help it—he is gone !” 

The year passed almost without any news from Alois. He was quite 
lost in the wondrous art of Loyola, to break and strengthen the soul at 
the same time. When he returned, he was calm, but his face was impas- 
sible and fixed. The last human tear he shed fell on Luise’s first-born, 
when he baptised it with the holy water. From that time his life was 
passed in a stern course of duty. The home, which had once refreshed 
his heart, the love for his relatives, the natural feelings which connect us 
all to life, were tones that had lost their harmony to him. The church 
was all in all. His calmness was the calmness of duty: we children of 
the world call it impassibility and ambition. 
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OUR SCREW ; 


OR, ROUGH NOTES OF THE LONG SEA-VOYAGE FROM INDIA IN ONE OF 
THE GENERAL SCREW STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY'S VESSELS. 


THE voyage from Calcutta to Ceylon having been so often described 
by travellers of the ‘“‘ Overland Route,”’ I shall commence my narrative 
at the “Spicy Isle,” where I was detained for some time, and had thus 
an opportunity of becoming acquainted with some of the more remark- 
able objects of interest in that lovely island. 

Point de Galle, the coaling depot of the steamers, is a peninsula to 
the south-west of Ceylon, on which was built, in the Dutch time, a fort, 
consisting of narrow streets, with a Dutch Presbyterian church, a govern- 
ment-house, and commandant’s quarter, in the most elevated part of the 
town. Some of the wider streets are planted with trees, which look cool 
and green after the intense heat of the steamer; and the ramparts sur- 
cuales the town, with their soft, smooth turf, form a delightful walk, 
especially in contrast to the close, dusty streets. The harbour is well 
a and large enough to accommodate a considerable number of 
vessels, but the sunken rocks at its entrance leave only a narrow channel 
for ships to come in; none are allowed to attempt it after sunset, 
although they go out at night by the guidance of lights attached to 
floating buoys moored on each side the channel. A handsome light- 
house was erected about six years ago, at the extremity of the point, to 
warn unwary mariners of the coral reefs which surround the island. 
The drives around Galle are extremely pretty; the verdure and luxuri- 
ant foliage everywhere present, forcibly impress a stranger to the tropics. 
From the hills in the neighbourhood the eye rests upon a mass of the 
richest vegetation, here and there broken by rice-fields, which, when 
covered with the young paddy, or rice, are of the most vivid green, but 
when the harvest is over are frequently covered with water. There are 
few “lions” worthy of notice. Some Buddhist temples, one of which 
contains a gigantic recumbent image; the cinnamon gardens, now 
neglected, the drive to which along the sea-coast is, however, very pic- 
turesque. The hotels are bad, provisions wretched, and charges high. 
I am told, however, that an improvement has taken place, and that 
the “‘ steamer passenger” is no longer considered as fair game. 

Directly a steamer arrives the hotels are surrounded by a tribe of 
hawkers of precious stones, tortoiseshell, lace, elephants’ teeth, ebony 
boxes, and a variety of other articles, and fortunate is the stranger who 
escapes scathless out of the hands of these Philistines. The ‘“ gems” 
are generally manufactured from broken finger-glasses or decanters. 
Although sapphires, rubies, topaz, &c., are found in Ceylon, yet no one 
should venture to purchase without consulting some judge of their value, 
—indeed, in dealing with the vendors of curiosities, the buyer is almost 
sure to be imposed upon, even in a “hard bargain.” The natives are 
great pilferers, and it behoves those who are detained at the hotels or 
lodging-houses to look well after money or valuables. I must not omit 
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to mention an important personage to those who have children on board 
—lI mean the dhoby, or washerman. These are good, and moderate in 
their charges, about eight shillings per hundred pieces being considered 
a fair charge. Carriages are to be hired, but not very good ones; the 
steeds drawing them are of the most wretched description. About six 
shillings is the charge for two or three hours’ drive. 

We found Point de Galle extremely warm, but were’ told that it is the 
most salubrious station in the island, as is shown by the superior health of 
the troops quartered here. Some curious tropical plants were procured 
us by the kindness of a friend ; the pitcher plant is one of the most re- 
markable, the long tubes of which are filled with clear cold water on the 
hottest morning. The heavy night-dew is drawn up through the stem, 
and conveyed by a cellular tube passing through the centre of the leaf 
into the pendant stalk of the pitcher; it then rises into the upright 
green cup, somewhat on the principle of a siphon. The varieties of 
hibiscus, or “shoe flower,” as it is called, are most gorgeous. The 
«“ Alamanna poinsettia,” and many others, familiar to the dwellers in the 
East, are looked on with wonder and admiration by those fresh from 
England. That most useful of all trees, the cocoa-nut, is the very staff 
of life to the natives. Almost every article of daily use is made from 
some part of it. The hut which is their dwelling is composed of the 
trunk, thatched with the leaves, platted and called cadjans ; the oil for 
their lamps is expressed from the kernel by boiling; the coir rope, used 
instead of nails in the construction of their dwelling, is made from the 
fibrous part of the husk; spoons are made of the shell ; the milk and pulp 
form the chief ingredient in their curry. The juice which exudes from 
the flower is called toddy in its unfermented state, and has a sweetish, 
insipid taste, but when fermented becomes a highly intoxicating spirit 
called arrack. The water contained in the young or unripe cocoa-nut 
(coroomba) is much esteemed by the Singhalese, and is a cool, refresh- 
ing drink. Even when old age has sapped its strength, and rendered it 
unable to resist the violence of a monsoon gale, it still ministers to the 
wants of man, though the good tree is laid prostrate on the ground; 
the heart or inner part of the crown is cut out, and boiled or pickled, and 
is called cocoa-nut cabbage ; it is extremely delicate, rather resembling 
seakale than its English namesake. Of course procuring it must cost 
the tree its life, so that it is not very commonly met with. 

I have made a long digression, but I was much struck with the won- 
derful adaptation of the supplies of nature to the wants of their recipients 
in tropical climes. Here, the damp heat of the climate unfits for pro- 
longed bodily exertion, consequently fruits, grain, and vegetables spring 
up almost without culture, beyond putting the seed into the ground ; 
nothing but severe illness can cause poverty among the Singhalese, so 
much is given without their care, so little is required by their necessities. 
I was reminded of Byron’s lines : 


—each flower 
That tasks not one laborious hour, 
But springs, as to preclude his care, 
And sweetly woos him, but to spare. 


We heard many stories of the indolence of the Singhalese, which quality 
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they a to fully as much as their neighbours on the continent 
of oe ie told me by a residen my an instance. A lad 
had been induced to engage, as second ayah, a very poor widow, with 
seven or eight starving children, who was literally (as she was told) with- 
out the means of supplying them with food. Some pains were taken to 
ascertain what the woman could do, which was found to be very little ; 
but one morning she was desired to sweep or pick up some leaves of an 
almond-tree which had fallen near her mistress’s dressing-room. She 
refused, saying, “ Not my caste,” and persisting, either from laziness or a 
fear she should “ demean herself,” lost her situation. 

The dress of the Singhalese is very ugly and unbecoming; a cloth, | 
called a comboy, fastened tight round the waist and reaching to the heels, 
and a jacket, worn open in front by the men, closed by the women, 
Both wear long hair strained off the face, and twisted into a knot at the 
back of the head, called a condy. On state occasions the men wear im- 
mense combs, and the women silver or gold hair-pins, richly worked, and 
very large. Amidst the thick topes of cocoa-nut trees, with which the 
coast is lined, lie the native villages, teeming with their black population ; 
it is commonly supposed that the cocoa-nut will not flourish beyond the 
sound of the ape voice. Here, every night, may be heard the noise 
of the tom-tom, indicative of those heathen rites which appear bound up 
with the Singhalese character—I mean devil-worship. Weak, super- 
stitious, and credulous to a degree, these poor people imagine they may 

pitiate evil spirits by offerings and dances, and induce them to restore 
their friends whose health has failed, as they suppose, through demoniacal 
agency. When a “devil-dance” is to be held, the patient is propped up 
in a ik, surrounded by his friends and relations, and the devil-priest 
and his assistants are summoned, The principal performer is fantastically 
dressed, and covered from head to foot with long white hair made from 
the cocoa-nut fibre. This waves around him as he dances, and adds to 
the wildness of the scene. He places himself before the patient and 
begins twirling round to the paw of the tom-tom, rapidly increasing his 

tions until he appears in a sort of frenzy. This continues for man 
ours, and the excitement of the spectacle, combined with absolute fait 
on the part of the sick person and his friends, sometimes works a cure, 
which is directly ascribed to the good-nature of the particular demon for 
whose honour and glory the dance was performed. Hideous pictures are 
also introduced, representing a huge head in the act of swallowing a 
woman or child, as the case may be. This faith, although theoretically 
opposed to the Buddhist religion, is tolerated by the priests, or at least, 
no efforts are made by them for its’suppression. It is against this super- 
stition that a crusade should be preached. Atheistic as are the tenets of 
Buddha, his doctrines present a system of morality, which, if followed out, 
would produce a national character differing very materially from that of 
the enslaved race who bow down at the shrine of a degrading and re- 
volting superstition. I would not be understood as for an instant sup- 
posing any system of idolatry to be supported, but that I do think the 
efforts of missionaries, and, indeed, of government, should be directed to 
the suppression and extinction of these diabolical rites. 
_ We were sorry to leave the fabled “‘Serendib,” and would gladly, had 
time permitted, have paid a visit to the interior, the scenery having been 
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described to us as very beautiful. But the relentless screw, which’ “ waits 
for no man,” though dilatory enough on its own account, sent us a 
summons to be on board on the afternoon of Monday, the 2nd of M——. 
Our sensations on again descending to the close, ill-ventilated cabin, 
which truth compels me to say ours certainly was, were by no means 
enviable, and as we did not sail until next morning, we were not best 
pleased at being hurried on board. “Our Screw” was a noble vessel, 
some 1800 tons burden; the saloon, the width of the poop, very hand- 
somely fitted up, and affording accommodation for at least a hundred 
passengers. Many of the cabins were spacious and well arranged, others 
very much the reverse, and woe to those unfortunates who had the bad 
luck to be stowed away in the latter, as neither complaint nor entreaty 
were likely to meet with attention or redress. A finer ship worse ar- 
ranged it would be difficult to find. We were, it is true, rather over- 
crowded, but much might have been done for our comfort had there been 
the inclination, which was overlooked. The next morning, about seven 
o'clock, we sailed, or I should rather say steamed, out of the harbour, for 
it was a rule on entering or leaving a port that we should do it in the 
best style, thus ‘‘keeping the trot for the avenue,” like the sagacious 
Irishman. 

The receding shores of Point de Galle looked very lovely, the fort, 
with the lighthouse at its extreme end, forming one side of the harbour, 
“ Mrs. Gibson’s pal * the headland is called, the egg The sea was 
rough for some s after leaving Ceylon—all the -passengers 
invisible ; the saieetiie board iouaied all I ever heard, channels 
among them was the thump, thump of the screw—I cannot say by 
“merit raised to that bad eminence”—for not many days elapsed before 
there was a general exclamation of “What can have happened? the 
screw has stopped ;” but we soon arrived at a happy state of resignation, 
from the frequency of the event, and the utter impossibility of gaining any 
information of the cause of delay. 

The vibratory motion of these vessels is very disagreeable, but their 
immense size lessens the usual pitching poten: Baer consequently the 
liability to sea-sickness is diminished. 

Feeding, of course, formed the business of the day—commencing by 
tea or coffee at seven o’clock, A.M., brought by the “cabin steward” to 
our respective dormitories ; then came the children’s breakfast at eight, 
ours at nine ; children’s dinner at one, ours at half-past three ; children’s 
tea at five, ours at seven ; lights out at ten. It is miraculous that there 
were no sufferers from apoplexy! In this ship wines were not included 
in the passage-money, but purchased as required, and every week a 
“wine bill” sentin. The black bottles were expected to be kept in the 
passengers’ own cabins, as the stewards were not responsible for their 
contents, if left in the saloon. People were seen trotting up and down 
the passages armed with their ‘‘Cardigans”—an amusing spectacle, 
suggestive rather of economy than elegance. The passengers were so 
numerous that, unless at the same table, we did not know even the 
names of many of our fellow-travellers. Here were civilians overwhelmed 
with the sense of their own importance (perhaps the only sense bestowed 
on them), willing to allow their neighbours to feel some of its burden, 
Here were invalids of all descriptions; the martyr to long-protracted 
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_ disease, whose cheerful patience under the most acute suffering, full 

realised. agfellow’s pervading idea of the refining and purifying uiiece 
of sorrow. | ; were also the victims of their own follies or excesses, to 
whom no lesson could teach moderation. Here was the pale cheek, the 
bright eye, the wasted form of the consumptive, but too surely destined 
never to rejoin him whose love had sent her to her native land, in the 
hope of ing so valued a life. Here was the man of the world, 
polite to all, and even kind and obliging where his own convenience was 
not involved. Ensigns and, lieutenants were not wanting, talented in 
the vocal art, as practised by the lower ranks of creation—the morning 
song of chanticleer, the petulant.cry of the lap-dog, the plaintive bleat | 
of the motherless lamb, and similar performances. The “ fast” man and 
the “slow,” the coquette and the prude, all found their places in this 
miniature world,. all striving after the one end, self, and the box that 
could never be got at. _Ship-board is, of all places, the one to bring 
forward the least amiable side of human nature, especially in an ill-ar- 
ranged and overcrowded steamer. Friday was the day appointed for over- 
hauling luggage, but it frequently happened that wind or weather pre- 
vented our boxes from making their appearance. 

A good servant is especially necessary in these vessels: a strong active 
woman, not what is generally styled a ‘‘ superior” person, is best suited 
for ship-board. Those of our passengers who required milk for their 
children brought goats and kept them on board, milk being an almost 
unknown luxury. We were all exceedingly glad when, on Sunday, the 
15th, Round Island came in sight, then a few small islands, one of which 
is used for grazing cattle, and shortly afterwards Mauritius itself. 

On the morning of the 16th we anchored in the harbour of Port Louis. 
The appearance of the town and surrounding hills from the sea is most 
picturesque. The houses lie thickly clustered together at the foot of a 
ridge of hills, whose rocky and jagged summits, generally terminating in 
a cone, tell of valcanic origin. Peter-botte is the most remarkable, the 
highest point bemg a rounded projection looking at a distance like a 
stunted tree. The Pouce is another of these hills, the apex resembling 
a thumb, whence its name. The deep shadows projected by these almost 
perpendicular hills, contrasted with the cloudless sky and the bright blue 
sea, formed one of the most lovely landscapes I ever beheld. The houses 
are interspersed with trees, and a long line of the casuarina, or whip-tree, 
stretches along the shore to the right, concealing tue cemetery, and pre- 
senting a park-like appearance. The mournful sound produced when the 
wind stirs the leaves of this tree is very peculiar, and - been compared 
to the breaking of the waves on a pebbly shore. We were not a little 
delighted to find ourselves once more on ¢erra firma ; indeed, it is almost 
worth while to endure some of the miseries of steamer life to appreciate 
the delight of stepping on shore. Port Louis covers a great extent of 
ground, the streets are straggling, and the houses irregularly built—of 
all shapes and sizes, generally detached, and standing in small gardens. 
House rent is enormously high, consequently the shops, although nume- 
rous, are small and inconvenient. We found that our arrival had caused 
an instant rise in prices, double and treble the real value of an article 
being asked on the third day of our stay. All the shops are French, and 
apparently not very well supplied. The hotels are exceedingly dear, and 
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far from good: Washing about 3s. per dozen. Hired carriages are 
handsome-looking vehicles with a pair of horses; the ch per diem 
from 24s. to 28s. The inhabitants of Mauritius are a lively race, foud 
of music, dancing, dress, and amusements ; their language is a patois of 
French, called Créole. There is not much intercourse between the 
French and English, and, as in most places, the residents in the country 
keep rather aloof from the townsfolk. There are two European regiments 
stationed at Port Louis, and some artillery. The governor resides prin- 
cipally at Reduit, about seven miles from the town. 

We drove on the evening of our arrival to the Champ de Mars, a level 
ground enclosed by an amphitheatre of hills, one of which is crowned by 
the citadel. This is the fashionable lounge of Port Louis; the regi- 
mental band plays here nearly every evening, and on this occasion there 
was an inspection of a newly-arrived regiment. The races are held on 
this ground, and the fashionables of the town turn out to ride, drive, or 
walk in the evening. We passed the church, a neat building, capable of 
containing 600 persons. The next day we drove out to Moka, one of 
the residents having kindly invited us to his house. The drive is ex- 
ceedingly picturesque, an ascent the whole way, at the base of a chain of 
hills. When we arrived at our destination, we were astonished and 
delighted at the magnificent view that the house commands. From a 
smoothly-mown lawn, planted with flowering shrubs, the eye rests upon 
Plains Wilhelms, lying far below, a deep ravine occupying the middle 
distance, the blue sea forming the background, and the bright sky 
canopying the whole. We found the air at this elevation quite chilly 
towards evening, and at night were glad of a blanket. 

Next day we returned to Port Louis, taking Moka church in our way, 
a very ugly edifice, much resembling a powder magazine with a Doric 
portico, on a beautiful site. The ground surrounding it is prettily 
Jaid out, and planted with shrubs and flowers. This church is attended 
by the governor and a few families resident in the neighbourhood, and 
served by a Swiss chaplain. There are several objects of interest in the 
island worth visiting. Pamplemousses, where are two urns erected to 
the memory of Paul and Virginia, standing in a beautiful garden. Some 
waterfalls, about twelve miles distant, are also well wortha visit. We 
were shown the coco de mer, or double cocoa-nut, which resembles two giant 
cocoa-nuts joined together in the middle and elongated. This fruit only 
grows on one of the Seychelle Islands, a group a day’s sail from Mauritius. 
As usual we were hurried on board the steamer long before she sailed, and 
thus lost the opportunity of seeing much we might otherwise have done. 
As we were i sor to be on board at five o'clock, we reluctantly bade 
adieu to the fair Isle of France, and once more embarked in *‘Our Screw.” 
It was not until the evening of Thursday, the 19th, that the thump of 
the serew was heard, and we were progressing on our homeward voyage. 

On the night of the 22nd, being off Madagascar, a gale came on ; the 
sea dashed with great violence over the ship, and our cabins began to 
leak from the ceiling and sides. The wind being in our teeth, the pitch. 
ing and rolling of the vessel was fearful ; but we sustained no damage 
beyond the loss of a spar. “The wind moderated by noon on the 23rd, 
but the sea was still high. Every one was sick a grumbling; great 
havoc was made amongst the crockery, and it was with difficulty ouy 
dinner could be induced to remain on the table. Another stoppage of 
July—voL. CVI. NO. CCCCXXVII. 2B 
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the screw did not add to the general contentment. On the 27th, to 
our consternation, we were informed that the “eccentric” was. broken, 
and (being an important part of the machinery) we must stay where we 
were until it was mended. 

We had been looking forward to our arrival at the Cape on the 2nd 
of next month, so this was a terrible damper to us; but I felt most 
for our poor invalid, whom I before mentioned. His sufferings had been 
most intense, and he was longing to reach his destination, which was the 
Cape. His patience never forsook him, and, in the intervals of suffering, 
chess beguiled his attention and diverted his thoughts. There was a 
pretty good wes on board, but no great performers. Cards, chess, and . 
music were the staple amusements of the evening. Our average rate of 
steaming up to this time had been from 150 to 200 miles per diem. Had 
this continued throughout the voyage we should have reached England 
in the contract time. 

On the Ist, the welcome noise of the screw gave us notice that the 
“‘ eccentric” was repaired, and we were again progressing homewards. 

On the 5th we came im sight of land, and at four p.m. anchored in 
Table Bay. The sea was smooth as a lake, and the sky unclouded. 
The approach to Cape Town is rather striking, the summits of the hills 
being rocks of fanciful shapes, rising abruptly towards their apex, and 
named after the parts of a lion’s body, to which they are supposed to 
bear a resemblance. Green Point forms one side of the bay, and being 
cultivated and dotted with houses, makes a pleasing contrast to the naked 
and barren coast we passed in approaching it. Table Bay is considered 
very fine, though unsheltered towards the north, and by no means a safe 
anchorage. The town is not picturesque ; immense sandy flats surround 
it for many miles, and not a tree is to be seen. The harbour is com- 
manded by batteries, so placed as to rake its approach. Several church 
spires are visible, one of which is the cathedral, a building of no great 
pretension. 

The mountains rise abruptly behind the town. Table Mountain, with 
its long flat top, is the most conspicuous, a cloud generally resting on its 
brow: it is then said to have its tablecloth on. The Kloof is a rugged 
conical hill to the right; and a lower one is called*< Signal Hill,” and 
bears a flag-staff. We landed next day, and a friend’s carriage conveyed 
us about five miles into the country, to Rondebosch. Towards Wynberg 
the scenery assumes a European character, oak and fir-trees abound, and 
fields and gardens take the place of the sandy plains we had left. At 
this season (winter) the climate is delicious ; the clearness and buoyancy 
of the air exceed anything I ever felt, and the extraordinary rarefaction 
of the atmosphere is shown by the apparent nearness of distant objects. 
Table Mountain appears to be within a stone’s throw, although really 
some miles distant. The flowers, of whose beauty I had heard so much, 
did not disappoint me. Although winter, hedges of roses were in full 
bloom, whilst camelias, heliotrope, fuchsias, and innumerable other 
dwellers in our English greenhouses, were in perfection. The next day 
we drove to Constantia. The road lies through sandy plains, eovered 
with the lovely heaths, &c., so prized at home; the mountains bounding 
the prospect to the right, the sea on the left. We passed through several 
villages, but saw little cultivation, the soil apparently not admitting of 
it. We first drove to Little Constantia, tasted the wine, and inspected a 
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famous oak, in the trunk of which a table is placed, surrounded by a seat, 
about half-way up the tree. We ascended into this “leafy bower” by 
a ladder, and found it not redolent of “balmy odours,” but bearing 
powerful witness to a previous smoking party. We then proceeded to 
Great Constantia, walked over the vineyards, bare and leafless as they 
were, resembling a collection of stunted gooseberry-bushes, inspected 
the vast cellars and their contents, on which the gentlemen of our party 
passed their opinion, and after seeing all we could, returned home by a 
different and much prettier route than the former one. Our road lay 


through lanes bordered with oak, which here does not grow into the: 


magnificent forest-tree it is with us, but is far more rapid in its growth, 
consequently less massive, admitting of being cut into hedges. The 
beautiful flowers on every side tempted us to stop ees to examine 
them. To the lover of nature the Cape is an interesting locality, and 
months might be pleasantly and profitably spent there. The hotels and 
boarding-houses in Cape Town are pretty good and moderate, from 
seven to ten shillings per day, exclusive of wine, being the usual charge. 
Washing from two to three shillings the dozen. Carriages about thirty 
shillings for the whole day, but if four horses are required (and “ steamer 
passengers’ appear to delight in a “ drag and four’’), of course the charge 
is increased. There are some botanic gardens in the town worth visit- 
ing. Living at the Cape is exorbitantly expensive, at this time un- 
usually so, on account of the great emigration to Australia. Labour is 
very scarce, and servants’ wages enormous. I was assured that the 
coolies employed in coaling our vessel were paid eight shillings per 
diem. Food of every kind is good and plentiful, so that it is from abso- 
lute scarcity of handle that wages are so high. On the 11th we again 
took leave of land, having been, as usual, ordered on board the pre- 
ceding day, and, with much regret, parted from our kind friends, hoping 
to revisit the Cape at some future day. Nothing of any note occurred 
to vary our steamer life until reaching St. Helena, which we sighted 
early on Monday morning, the 20th. On first sight it appears nothing 
more than a barren rock, almost perpendicular, but on rounding the 
island, James Town came in sight, nestled in a ravine, with its church 
spire towering above the clustering houses. ‘The heights on each side 
rise perpendicularly, and to the right a flight of steps forms the only 
access to the summit, where is a battery and officers’ quarter : a fatiguing 
journey it must be. The rocky hills, as seen from the sea, appear per- 
fectly barren and inaccessible, to be trodden only by the wild goat, but 
on a nearer approach roads may be discerned winding round them, 
though exceedingly narrow and primitive in their construction. We 
formed a party, and went on shore as soon as the vessel anchored ; all 
the carriages in the town were engaged directly, and we were com- 
pelled to pay four pounds for a vehicle containing four persons, to take 
us to Longwood. We slowly ascended the mountain path, just wide 
enough for a carriage, and only protected by a low wall from the preci- 
pice on the right, at the bottom of which, in a deep ravine, lay James 
Town, with its chureh, hospital, and barracks, interspersed with a few 
gardens and low trees. Farther on, situated on a small grassy eminence, 
is “ The Briars,” the house to which the Emperor Napoleon was taken 
on his landing at St. Helena, It is a pretty cottage, surrounded by a 
lawn and garden. 
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After proceeding about two miles farther in our ascent, and passin 
through a plantation of firs, we dismounted and walked down a ented 
slope to the tomb of the illustrious captive, now an empty sepulchre. It 
is in a small enclosure planted with a few cypress-trees, and overhung by 
the willow, ‘all bearing marks of neglect and decay, merely kept up as a 
means of extorting money from visitors, a charge of eighteenpence being 
made for its exhibition by a garrulous old woman, who also traffics in 

ieces of willow. A shower of rain unfortunately came on, and we had 
to walk ‘through wet grass to the summit of the hill—a steep and slippery 
ascent: Here we found our carriage awaiting us. We then drove to 
Longwood, passing through the wildest and most picturesque scenery, . 
far more striking than we had supposed, the rocks, apparently torn asunder 
by some convulsion of nature, some clothed with vegetation, and bright 
with the scarlet geranium, prickly pear, and Mesembry anthemum ; 
others bleak and barren, totally destitute of verdure. Here and there, on 
the sheltered side of a hill, a house meets the view, surrounded by its 
garden, the bluesmoke curling through the clear air above a few scattered 
pines, the only tree that appears to flourish in this “lonely isle.” We 
goon arrived at Longwood, where the Great Napoleon lived and died. 
The old ‘house is almost a ruin; the room in which he slept and dreamt 
of past and perhaps future greatness—is now a stable! “Sic transit 
gloria mundi.” So small and inconvenient is the house, that it could not 
even have been fitted as a prison-house for so great a an; the walls will 
crumble into dust, the visible mementoes of a great nation’s treatment of 
a fallen enemy will decay, but the blot on the page of history can never 
be effaced. ‘Longwood is built on a promontory, and is only accessible 
on one side—a safer cage could hardly have been found. The new house, 
which was never occupied, is an English-looking, comfortable residence, 
surrounded by a garden, where heliotrope, fuchsias, camelias, and myrtle 
grow ‘almost wild, so luxuriant are they. The camelia becomes a tree, 
and appears to require no cultivation. After going over the house we 
started on our return, and soon reached the town, the exceeding steepness 
of the descent making the road frightful to a nervous person; such 
should never attempt an excursion at St. Helena. We greatly enjoyed 
the fine views opening on us at every turn of the road; the sea lay betore 
us, calm as'a lake, lighted up by the rays of the setting sun with a flood 
of golden light, our tmmense ship riding at anchor as quietly as if moored 
m her native dock, the vessels around appearing tiny craft in comparison. 
We returned ‘to our floating home about six o’clock, and found dinner 
awaiting us, and so ended a very pleasant day. ‘There are hotels at St. 
Helena, ‘but they are very expensive. The main street is wide, and 
the houses tolerably regular; the church rather a handsome edifice. 
Vessels anchor very near the shore, and there is less difficulty in 
getting boats than either at the Cape or Mauritius, where boat-hire is 
expensive. 

Since my last entry we have been appalled by the sudden death of 
one of our fellow-passengers. He was on the poop, apparently as well 
as usual, at noon ; at four o’clock he was a lifeless corpse! We have lost 
several of our fellow-passengers, but none in so. sudden and awful a 
manner. Little thought or feeling, however, seems to be elicited by the 
startling: fact that “one of us” is departed to his long account. A good 
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deal of sickness has prevailed on board, which is scarcely surprising, con- 
didering how many of the passengers were invalids when they embarked, 
The “eccentric” broke again four or five days. ago, and we have been sail- 
ing with a light trade wind. This afternoon (the 27th) we came, in, sight 
of Asceusion, and towards evening approached very near, but did not 
anchor—a disappointment to some of us. The mail boat was the only 
one that came off, and no one left the ship. Ascension is a voleanic 
island, the shores and sides of the hills covered with lava, now crimsoned 
by the rays of the setting sun, and presenting a singular and picturesque 
appearance. The summits of some of these hills are craters of extinct 
volcanoes; others terminate in sharp cones. As we rounded the island 
we came in view of the town, which appeared to be tolerably well built; 
some ships were lying at anchor, and the scene made it tantalising to us 
to quit it without a nearer view; the highest point is more than 2000 
feet above the level of the sea, and bears less trace of subterranean fire 
than the other hills. 

On the 4th of J we sighted St. Jago, a long barren island of the 
Cape Verd group; the next day anchored at St. Vincent. This is the 
most wretched-looking spot it was ever my fortune to visit—perfectl 
barren, with a few miserable houses on the beach, the only access to which 
is through sand ankle deep. The bay is completely land-locked, and no 
doubt affords a safe anchorage; it is only surprising that some attempt 
has not been made to render existence more tolerable to the unhappy 
officials who are obliged to reside here. 

It is the coal-depdt for the West India mail-packets, as well as for the 
Screw Company’s vessels, so that it is a station of some importance—yet 
the epithet “ squalid” is the only one that fitly describes the aspect of 
the place. It belongs to the Portuguese, and a governor and some offi- 
cials exist here. As we always went on shore when an opportunity 
offered at the various ports, we accepted an invitation from the superin- 
tendent of the company to Jand on the following evening. We took a 
walk of a mile or two on the sea-shore, the children of our party being 
delighted with picking up shells, not heeding the discomfort of wading 
through soft sand the whole way. The beach is strewed with human bones 
bleached by exposure to the elements ; they are those of the victims to a 
pestilence, who were interred in the sand. Our walk terminated at a 
monument over the remains of a lady who died on board some ship, and 
was buried in this barren waste about two years since. I scareely know 
why this lonely pillar should excite painful emotions, still the utter deso- 
lation of the spot made one shrink from the thought of a similar resting- 
place. Perhaps the contrast between this busy, restless, ever-anxious 
existence, and the silence of the grave, made itself more really felt in this 
solitude, than among the busy haunts of men. There is also a species of 
consolation in feeling that our graves may be visited by those nearest 
and dearest to us, and we thus recalled to their memory; for who would 
wish the dark waters of oblivion to close over the remembrance of past 
love, past friendship, and past faith, though the body may be mingling 
with its parent dust ? 

The natives of St. Vincent are a dirty, ragged, half-caste race—their 
patois, like themselves, a mixture of Portuguese and Créole. We were 
detained here some days, and again went on shore and visited the citadel ! 
—a wall round the face of a projecting rock commanding the har- 
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bour, and mounting five guns. The hill on which it is placed is per- 

barren ; in fact, as far as the eye can reach, there is no vestige of 
cultivation, nor any green thing ; a few brown weeds are the ghosts of 
vegetable life. 

On Saturday, the 9th, we again set sail—this time without regret. 
The only supply procured was an abundance of delicious grapes ; water 
was not to be had—at least what was taken in was brackish—and we were 
soon \placed on short allowance. The screw being in delicate health was 
given ‘a holiday, and we crept along with a foul wind until the 20th, 
when a strong westerly wind caught us, and fairly blew us into the Chan- 
nel. We ‘had passed several of the Azores a few days before, Pico being - 
the most prominent, from its great height. 

Welcome, indeed, were the white cliffs of our own England after our 
long and trying voyage, and never did traveller’s eye rest on a more 
lovely spot than Plymouth, with its wood-crowned hills, its green mea- 
dows, and its English homes. Here letters awaited us, and the arrival 
of our long-expected ship was telegraphed to London. 

‘On tthe 26th we anchored at Southampton, and our party broke up, 
never to be reunited until the sea shall give up her dead, and all those 
who embarked on the same voyage in ‘““Our Screw” shall have passed the 
stormy seas of life, some to anchor in the fair havens of eternal rest, 
others, having made shipwreck of their faith, evermore to be overwhelmed 
‘by the dark waters of destruction. 





VOICE OF THE SUMMER WIND. 
BY J. E. CARPENTER. 


Voice of the summer wind, whispering low, 

Say whither comest thou— whither wouldst go ? 
Whence the rich perfume you scatter around ? 
Where are the groves where such odours abound ? 
Teach us the source of such sweetness to know, 
Voice of the summer wind whispering low. 


Far from a southern clime, thither I come, 

Over the earth like a pilgrim to roam; 

Where gleams the harvest-field, thither I go— 
Seeking the spots where the streams gently flow ; 
Mingling my breath with the hum of the bee, 
Blending my songs with the corn-reaper’s glee. 


Voice of the summer wind, leave us not yet, 
Soon will the flowers all their fragrance regret ; 
Steal not the perfume too soon from the rose, 
Stay while the beam may its beauty disclose : 
Spare us a while, still, the nightingale’s song, 

oice of the summer wind, silent too long ; 
Bless still the flowers and the streams as they flow, 
Voice of the summer wind whispering low. 
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MRS. BROWNING’S POEMS. 


“ Novs avons bien de la peine 4 permettre aux femmes un habit de 
muse,” said Gmguené: “comment pourrions-nous leur souffrir un bonnet 
de docteur ?” Insufferable as the thing may be, experience shows the 
possibility of the junction of these two anomalies in one “soul feminine,” 
thus o’er-informing its tenement of clay. Mrs. Browning wears not.only 
the singing-robes of the poetess, wx habit de muse, with a grace and 
glory of the rarest, but dons withal un bonnet de docteur, dealing, to the 
delectation of Oxford doctors, and the dazed bewilderment of London 
ladies, im stores of much Latin and more Greek—wincing not at the 
caution that a little learning is a dangerous thing, herself a deep-drinker 
and no mere taster of the Pierian spring. 

The Lady Scholar is an old grievance, both in prose and poetry. 
Juvenal is severe against the lettered wife, who discusses Virgil at. meal- 
times, compares him with Homer, and awes into silence not only uzlet- 
tered wives, widows, and maidens, but grammarians of the utmost gravity, 
rhetoricians of the first magnitude, glib-tongued lawyers (causidici) and 
leather-lunged criers (precones) : 


Tila tamen gravior, quae, cum discumbere ccepit, 
Laudat Virgihum, periture ignoscit Elise : 
Committit vates, et comparat inde Maronem, 
Atque alia parte in trutina suspendit Homerum. 
Cedunt Grammatici, vincuntur Rhetores, omnis 
Turba tacet, nec causidicus, nec preco loquatur, 
Altera nec mulier: verborum tanta cadit vis.* 


A strong-minded woman, strong in Latin and Greek, in voice and self- 
assurance, is, in any company, de trop. Buta poetess so steeped in Attic 
lore that she can worthily translate Eschylus, so versed in ecclesiastical 
Greek that she can worthily translate Gregory and Basil,—and at the 
same time so tender of soul, so sensitively alive to “the cry of the human,” 
so kindly an expositor of the heart’s dearest, fondest hopes,—can too much 
be made of a gift of the gods like this? Had Mrs. Browning only given 
us the ‘ Prometheus Bound,” and the Hellenistic hymnology, we might 
admire, many of us with a foolish face of praise: but she has had her own 
“ Vision of Poets,” has sung her own “ Romaunt of Margret,” has taken 
us to “Cowper’s Grave,” has shown us “ Bertha in the Lane,’’ has 
eurdled-our blood with the “ Lay of the Brown Rosary,” has stirred it 
by her “ Rhyme of the Duchess May,”—and with our admiration is now 
mingled a softening, subduing, and gently refining influence, which pro- 
re intensifies while it gives another direction to, that origmal 

Img. 

The more ambitious, in form and scope, of her early poems, remark- 
able as they are for occasional = of the “ sublime and beautiful,” 
have a tendency, it must be owned, to confirm by their character and 
fate the argument of Archdeacon Hare, that of the three main branches 
of poetry (epic, dramatic, lyric), the only feminine one is the lyrical,— 





* Juvenalis Satira. VI. 
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meaning thereby, not objective lyrical poetry, like that of Pindar and 
Simonides, and the choric odes of the Greek tragedians,—but that which 
is the expression of individual, personal feelings, like Sappho’s. The 
«¢ Drama of Exile” is owned, on all sides, to be a failure, its design con- 
sidered ; but the readiest to give it up cannot help asking, what true 
lover of poetry would wish this drama unwritten? On the one hand, 
there are those who maintain that the “‘ Drama of Exile,” as a poetic ut- 
terance, and disregarding its technical defects of form, stands well between 
the Paradise Lost and the Paradise Regained; that Mrs. Browning has 
filled up the interval worthily and movingly : that if there be a difference 
in the notes of her Drama and those of the great Epic (as of course there . 
is), it is such a difference only as should subsist between Milton and his 
Daughter, and that af her Poem has not the strong majesty of the Lost, 
or the serene beauty of the Regained, it has the appropriate character of 
an exile’s Jament, who hangs his harp upon the willow, and weeps when 
he remembers Zion. On the other hand, there are those who object, 
that in the special subject of this Drama, namely, the conception of Eve’s 
grief as distinguished from Adam’s, and as coloured by the circumstances 
of her situation—by the consciousness that she had been the first to fall, 
and the proximate cause of Adam’s trausgression—there is certainly no 
sufficient foundation to sustain the weight of a dramatic poem; that the 
whole is an attempt to make bricks not only without straw, but almost 
without clay; that although the poetess, with sincere modesty, disclaims 
all intention of entering ito competition with Milton, the comparison 
must, of course, force itself upon the reader—who, while he had no right 
to expect her to rise as soaringly as Milton does above the level of her 
theme, at any rate might presume that her dramatis persone should not 
stand in absolute contrast to his. Yet the Satan of Milton, and the Lu- 
cifer of Mrs. Browning are, says a distinguished Professor,* the very an- 
tipodes of each other. ‘ Milton’s Satan is a thoroughly practical charac- 
ter, and, if he had been human, he would have made a first-rate 
man of business in any department of life ;’’—while the lady's Lucifer, on 
the contrary, is “‘ the poorest prater that ever made a point of saying 
nothing to the purpose, and we feel assured that he could have put his 
hand to nothing in heaven, on earth, or in hell. He has nothing to do, 
he does nothing, and he could do nothing.” The Adamus exul of the 
“ Drama,” too, has been described by another critic, as not the large-fronted 
man in whose full clear nature all manlike qualities meet unconsciously ; 
but ‘‘.a German metaphysician ;” and Eve, as “ an amiable and gifted 
blue-stocking,” not the mere meek motherly woman, with what Aird 
beautifully calls the “ broad, ripe, serene, and gracious composure of love 
about her;” while the spiritsemployed in the poem are said to be neither 
cherubim nor seraphim, neither of those that know nor of those that burn; 
but fairies; not indeed of the Puck or Ariel species, but of a new metaphy- 
sical breed ; for ‘‘ they do not ride on, but split, hairs; they do not dance, 
but reason ; or if they dance, it is on the point of a needle, in cycles and 
epicycles of mystic and mazy motion.” 

So again of the “Seraphim”—an attempt to write of the Great 
Tragedy of Golgotha, as Aischylus would have done, had he lived after 
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that decease that was accomplished at Jerusalem, of which the agonies and 
vicarious sufferings of Prometheus, some affirm, were type and shadow— 
of this aspiring effort the most will think, after perusal, with Professor 
Wilson,* that there is poetry and piety—genius and devotion; but that 
the awful Idea of the Poem, the Crucifixion, is not sustained ; and this, 
if not the ‘‘ Drama of Exile,” they too will almost wish unwritten. 

It has been said that Mrs. Browning’s affinities connect her with Milton, 
Goethe, and John Keats, more closely than with any other of her poet- 
predecessors :—the religious element in her character bringing her into 
alliance with the first, while her intimacy with the spirit-world is emi- 
nently Goethean, and the Greek classic model on which much of her 
imagery of life is formed recals the manner of Keats.¢ Her relationship 
to Tennyson is still more obvious. ‘Even Miss Barrett, whom we take, 
says Mr. Leigh Hunt, ‘to be the most imaginative poetess that has 
appeared in England, perhaps in Europe, and who will attain to great 
eminence if the fineness of her vein can but outgrow a certain morbidity, 
reminds her readers of the peculiarities of contemporary genius. She is 
like an ultra-sensitive sister of Alfred Tennyson.”t In which likeness, 
moreover, Leontius celebrates her in verse as well as prose; for he thus 
introduces her at the Feast of the Violets : 


A young lady then, whom to miss were a caret 

In any verse-history, named, I think, Barrett, 

(I took her at first for a sister of Tennyson) 

Knelt and received the god’s kindliest benison. 

—*‘ Truly,” said he, “ dost thou share the blest power 
Poetic, the fragrance as well as the flower ; 

The gift of conveying impressions unseen, 

And making the vaguest thoughts know what they mean.”§ 


If she is chargeable with being too often diffuse—with not always 
journeying on without pause or retrogression, so that occasionally her 
ents are seen floating or dragging, and she has sometimes “ given 

out the idea, before she has given up her verse,”—it is a charge made 
most hesitatingly by her admirers, for, say they, what a loss it were, if 
in getting rid of what we may fancy to be her defects, she were to lose 
any of what we know to be her beauties. ‘‘ And perhaps what we think 
we see amiss in her is only that dross which forms part of every ore in 
which lies the true metal, and she may in this respeet only resemble, after 
all, Milton, and Shakspeare, and—Nature.” Even her mannerisms are 
precious to some of her disciples—-partly from their being so easily caught, 
copied, and exaggerated by sentimental mimics. The failures of these 
personages, as a writer on Shelley has remarked, furnish in the end tests 
of criticism which are perhaps among the truest that can be applied; for 
they are certain to caricature and over-do peculiarities, until the very style 
of their model palls on the publie appetite, and, out of all patience with 
the affectation, mannerism, and false taste of these sectaries, the world 
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* Christopher in his Cave. 1838. 
+t “We have called it Keats-like, because it throws the common material of 
modern life into that Grecian marble-halled type, which we see in Keats, and 
almost in him only.”—Prospective Review, 1845. 
+ Men, Women, and Books, vol. ii. 
§ Blue-Stocking Revels, canto ii. 
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associates the merits of the original with the faults to which they have 
given ‘birth: whereupon ensues the critical moment for the eventual 
fame-of that original—who, if endowed with sound and genuine qualities, 
will shake off these importunate encumbrances and float agam—if 
will by them be dragged to the bottom. Meanwhile, for a good deal of 
bad grammar and bad poetry, perpetrated by imitators who take her 
word (or words) for law, Mrs. Browning is virtually responsible, by such 
lyrics and lines of hers as tell how Bertha “fell flooded with a Dark,” or 
of “the heavenly Infinite falling off from our Created,” or how ‘the full 
sense of your mortal rushed upon you loud and deep,” or of “chanting 
down the Golden,” of “the whole bush in a tremble green,” &c. Her 
— are very often defective or culpable—negatively or positively bad. 
« ” is not a suitable match for “treading.” ‘‘ Aceldama” does not 
rhyme kindly with “tamer”—to say nothing of the cockney character of 
such an untrue yokefellow. ‘Calmly” might deny itself, and wax wroth 
exceedingly, at being braced with “‘palm-tree.”’ It makes one uneasy to 
hear of 

Self-styled George Sand—whose soul among ¢he lions 

Of her tumultuous senses moans defiance. 


Or of “ elemental” and “prevent all” with “ ungentle,” and similar deeds 
of partnership which it were better to cancel, the partnership being suffi- 
ciently dissolute to warrant dissolution. 

But a truce to the sorry occupation of fault-finding, or finding out 
faults. What, after all, “are they among so many” beauties that make 
up the staple of Mrs. Browning’s delicate white handiwork ? 

Exquisite in feeling and expression—allowing in the latter case, as 
usual,j for frequent mannerism—is many a contribution of hers to the 
Poetry of the Affections. The picture, for example, in “ Isabel’s Child,” 
of the young mother sitting motionless, a wistful lonely watcher, by the 
side of her dying baby—*“ pale as baby carved in stone, and seen by 
a of the moon in a dark cathedral aisle.” She has watched the 

ours depart, hour after hour for eight long agonising days, days of 
suspense and the sickness of hope deferred—hours whose coming an 
going have seen her on bended knees, “ with pale-wrung hands and pray- 
ings low and broken”—hours shadowed with awful forebodings of the 
fated, fast-speeding Jast hours of the baby-sufferer—an advent against 
which so young a mother, so tender and true, strives beseechingly and 
pel im prayers that may not be heard, with groanings that cannot 
uttered : 

Oh, take not, Lord, my babe away : 

Oh, take not to thy songful heaven, 

The pretty baby Thou hast given : 

Or ere that I have seen him play 

Around his father’s knees, and known 

That 4e knew how my love hath gone 

From all the world to him! 

And how that I shall shiver, dim 

In the sunshine, thinking e’er 

The grave-grass keeps it from his fair 

Still cheeks! and feel at every tread 

His little body which is dead 

And hidden in the turfy fold 
Doth make the whole warm earth a’cold ! 
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O God! Lam so young, so young— 

I am not used to tears at nights 
Instead of slumber—nor to prayer 
With shaken lips and hands out-wrung! 
Thou knowest all my prayings were 

“T bless Thee, God, for past delights— 
Thank God!” Tam not used to bear 
Hard thoughts of death! The earth doth cover 
No face from me of friend or lover ! 
And must the first who teacheth me 
The form of shrouds and funerals, be 
Mine own first-born beloved ? he 

Who taught me first this mother-love ? 
Dear Lord,* who spreadest out above 
Thy loving piercéd hands to meet 

All lifted hearts with blessing sweet,— 
Pierce not my heart, my tender heart, 
Thou madest tender! Thou who art 

So happy in Thy heaven alway, 

Take not mine only bliss away ! 


The picture, again, however fainter in hue and lighter in effect, of the 
happy child in “ The Deserted Garden”—as seen, in pensive retrospect, 
by that child’s sobered, saddened self, altera et eadem, in after-years. 
And that, in a still lighter vein, of Little Ellie sitting alone among the 
beeches of the meadow, on the stream-side’s grassy covering—now dipping 
her feet in the shallow water’s flow, and now holding them “ nakedly in 
her hands, all sleek and dripping, while she rocketh to and fro”—her 
thoughts shaping out, at the impulse of plastic fancy, the lover who shall 
woo and win her, a lover noble of form, mounted on red-roan steed,—and 
to whom, and whom alone, she will discover 


That swan’s nest among the reeds. 


And that of Bertha’s sister, recalling, on her meek death-bed, the scene she 
had beheld, the words she had heard, under “ boughs of May-bloom” in the 
lane—striving as she dies of a broken-heart to comfort the bruised heart 
of others;—altogether, indeed, as it has noway carelessly been called, 
“the purest picture of a broken heart that ever drew tears from the eyes 
of woman or of man.” And that of her who being dead yet speaketh in 
the “ Poet’s Vow.” And that of the stately Lady Geraldine, approach- 


ing low-born Bertram “slowly, slowly, in a gliding measured pace, 


With her two white hands extended, as if praying one offended, 
And a look of supplication, gazing earnest in his face” — 


while he gazes, rapt in ecstasy as fond as ever thrilled Leontes gazing on 
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* This, and cognate forms of expression, we cannot view with the same favour 
as Mrs. Browning. Especially objectionable is the form “ Dear God!”—which, 
to some minds, has the unhappy effect of coming in once and again to mar an 
otherwise beautiful passage—as in the most moving “Lay of the Brown 
Rosary,” 

“Then breaking into tears—‘ Dear God,’ she cried, ‘and must we see 
All blissful things depart from us, or ere we go to Tues,’ ” &c. 
Mr. Kingsley’s fictions and reviews are similarly chargeable with the repetition of 
the phrase “ God’s earth,” &. Nothing more easily degenerates into jargon than 
this sort of diction. 
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Hermione marbled in living flesh, :and is ready to **swdon to death in the 
too utter life” brought by this apparition of his love— 


Ever, evermore the while in a slow silence she kept smiling— 
But the tears ran over lightly from her eyes, and tenderly ; 

* Dost thou, Bertram, truly live me? Isno woman far above me 
Found more worthy of thy poet-heart, than such a one as I?” 


But perhaps superior to all in pathetic earnestness .and-depth, is the fare- 
well of Catarina to Camoens. 

There are frequent touches in Mrs, Browning’s poems, not so commonly 
noticed as they deserve, significant of peculiar skill in producing a kind 
of weird and eerie impression, by certain interjectional details, or thrilling 
asides, or subdued terrors, pertaining to the ghostly element in the con- 
sciousness or the imagination of man. The Lay of the Brown Rosar 
shows a master-hand in this class of composition. Detached fragments 
might, be instanced from various other lays or legends, As exemplifying, 
however, in its least direct but not least stirring expression, the art to 
which we refer, take some lines from ‘‘ Bertha in the Lane’’—where the 
dying girl’s simple narrative of a too painful past is interrupted now and 
then by surmises, startings, startled questionings, that wonderfully deepen 
and determine the interest of the scene : 


Had he seen thee, when he swore 
He would love but me alone ? 

Thou wert absent,—sent before 
To our kin in Sidmouth town. 

When he saw thee who art best 

Past compare, and loveliest, 

He but judged thee as the rest. 


Could we blame him with grave words, 
Thou and I, Dear, if we might ? 
Thy brown eyes have looks like birds 
lying straightway to the light : 
Mine are older.—Hush /—Look out— 
Up the street! Is none without ? 
How the poplar swings about / 


We are so unlike each other, 

Thou and J; that none could guess 
We were children of one mother, 

But for mutual tenderness. 
Thou art rose-lined from the cold, 
And meant, verily, to hold 
Life’s pure pleasures manifold. 


I am pale as crocus grows 
Close beside a rose-tree’s root ! 
Whaosoe’er would reach the rose, 
Treads the crocus underfoot— 
J, like May-bloom on thorn-tree— 
Thou, like merry summer-bee ! 
Fit, that Z be pluck’d for ¢hee. 


Yet who plucks me ?—no one mourns— 
I have lived my season out,— . 

And now die of my own thorns 

Which I could not live without. 
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Sweet, be merry! How the light 
Comes and goes! If it be night, 
Keep the candles in my sight. 


Are there footsteps at the door ? 
Look out quickly. Yea, or nay ? 
Some one might be waiting for 
Some last word that I might say. 
Nay? So best!—So angels would 
Stand off clear from deathly road— 
Not to cross the sight of God. 


Of the poetess’s moving lyrics, meant in one form or other to express, 
echo, and reverberate what she calls the “cry of the human,” it boots 
not to speak at any length: they are commonly the best known and 
understood of all her poems. The ‘Cry of the Children” witnesses 
to the earnestness of her sympathies, and the power with which she can 
give them broken voice. ‘Moir calls the truth of these stanzas an “ im- 
portunate and heavy load,” that weighs on the heart like a nightmare— 
on the imagination, like a torture-scene by Spagnoletto. It is as real, 
and goes as straight to the heart, as the “Song of the Shirt.” Her 
‘“¢ Runaway Slave at Pilgrim’s Point” is another outburst of passionate 
remonstrance, vented as it were in gasps and sobs of song. Thorough 
earnestness, indeed, marks all the verses she writes ‘“ with a purpose,” 
from stanzas few and simple to the longer and more laboured “ Casa 
Guidi Windows”—the ‘“‘very incoherent and fragmentary form” of which, 
however, is in itself, by the sentence of Charles Kingsley, a true and 
natural expression of her natural bewilderment, uncertainty, alternate hope 
and disappointment, vague yet sure qos of a darker and a brighter 
future, ‘‘ a red sunrise of retribution, from whose glory and whose horror 
her eyes, as they should have done, turned away, while all things quivered 
before them, indistinctly amid the mist of tears”—what time she heard a 
little child go singing 


"Neath Casa Guidi windows, by the church, 
“ © bella libertad, O bella !?— 


a little child, too, who “ not long had been by mother’s finger steadied 
on his feet,” though still O bella liberta! he sang. The war-utterances 
of ‘‘ Maud” had been anticipated for years by the laureate’s greatest living 
rival in song, who denounces a hollow peace, where fellowship is not, nor 
mercy, nor any true fruit of bella liberta,—and who gene to it the 
horrors of war, the “raking of the guns across the world,” “ the struggle 
in the slippery fosse, of dying men and horses, and the wave-blood 
bubbling”—such things she swears “ by Christ’s own Cross,” and by the 
“faint heart of her womanhood,” are better than a despot’s selfish Peace, 
for that 
Is gagged despair, and inarticulate wrong, 
Annihilated Poland, stifled Rome, 
Dazed Naples, Hungary fainting ’neath the throng, 
And Austria wearing a smooth olive-leaf 
On her brute forehead, while her hoofs outpress 
The life from these Italian souls. 


Mary Russell Mitford, lately taken from us in a green old age, has 
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told the world more than any one else, or than all other gentle gossips put 
together, of the life-history and painful past of the poetess. Miss Barrett 
that was (and under another title still is) once cordially addressed in a 
sonnet Miss Mitford that then was (and now, alas! is not) : 


Dear friend, in whose dear writings drops the dew 
And blow the natural airs; thou, who art next 

To nature’s self in cheering the world’s view, 

To preach a sermon on so known a text, &c. 


In the cheeriest of Old Maids’ “ Recollections of a Literary Life,” that 
pleasant kindly gossip about Books, Places, and People, is given, with 
characteristic unreserve and delicate sympathy combined, a record* of 





* The reader will be glad to read, if for the first time, and not unwilling, if for 
a second, Miss Mitford’s narrative: 

“My first acquaintance with Elizabeth Barrett commenced about fifteen years 
ago. [This was written in 1851.] She was certainly one of the most interesting 
persons that I had ever seen. Everybody who then saw her, said the same; so 
that it is not merely the impression of my partiality, or my enthusiasm. Of a 
slight, delicate figure, with a shower of dark curls falling on either side of a most 
expressive face, large tender eyes richly fringed with dark eyelashes, a smile like 
a sunbeam, and such a look of youthfulness, that I had some difficulty in persuad- 
ing a friend, in whose carriage we went together to Chiswick, that the transla- 
tress of the ‘ Prometheus’ of Aischylus, the authoress of the ‘ Essay on Mind,’ was 
old enough to be introduced into company, in technical language was out. Through 
the kindness of another invaluable friend, to whom I owe many obligations, but 
none so great as this, I saw much of her during my stay in town. We met so 
constantly and so familiarly, that in spite of the difference of age intimacy 
ripened into friendship, and after my return into the country, we corresponded 
freely and frequently, her letters being just what letters ought to be—her own 
talk put upon paper. The next year was a painful one to herself, and to all who 
loved her. She broke a blood-vessel upon the lungs, which did not heal. If there 
had been consumption in the family that disease would have intervened. There 
were no seeds of the fatal English malady in her constitution, and she escaped. 
Still, however, the vessel did not heal, and after attending her for above a twelve- 
month at her father’s house in Wimpole-street, Dr. Chambers, on the approach 
of winter, ordered her to a milder climate. Her eldest brother, a brother in heart 
and talent worthy of such a sister, together with other devoted relatives, accom- 
panied her to Torquay, and there occurred the fatal event which saddened her 
bloom of youth, and gave a deeper hue of thought and feeling, especially of devo- 
tional feeling, to her poetry. I have so often been asked what could be the shadow 
that had passed over that young heart, that now that time has softened the first 
agony it seems to me right that the world should hear the story of an accident in 
which there was much sorrow, but no blame. Nearly a twelvemonth had passed, 
and the invalid, still attended by her affectionate companions, had derived much 
benefit from the mild sea-breezes of Devonshire. One fine summer morning, her 
favourite brother, together with two other fine young men, his friends, embarked 
on board a small sailing-vessel for a trip of a few hours. Excellent sailors all, 
and familiar with the coast, they sent back the boatmen, and undertook themselves 
the management of the little craft. Danger was not dreamt of by any one; after 
the catastrophe, no one could divine the cause, but in a few minutes after their 
embarkation, and in sight of their very windows, just as they were crossing the 
bar, the boat went down, and all who were in her perished. Even the bodies were 
never found. I was told by’a party who were travelling that year in Devonshire 
and Cornwall, that it was most affecting to see on the corner houses of every 
village street, on every church-door, and almost on every cliff for miles and miles 
along the coast, handbills, offering large rewards for linen cast ashore marked with 
the initials of the beloved dead; for it so chanced that all the three were of the 
dearest and the best. One, I believe, an only son, the other the son of a widow. 
This tragedy nearly killed Elizabeth Barrett. She was utterly prostrated by the 
horror and the grief, and by a natural but a most unjust feeling that she had been 
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certain tragic passages that have deeply tinged the life and works of her 


ifted friend. Acquaintance with it casts a mournful light on some dark 
places in the poems, where the darkness may be felt. Without knowing 
an atom of the story of her life, it is yet impossible not to infer from 
Mrs. Browning’s poetry, that hers is no mere luxury of woe ; that she is 
noway liable to the suspicion of wilful gloom for very wantonness ; that 
she is no fantastic or professional threnodist, making a special wonder 
and grief of the o’erpassing of a summer-cloud ; but one who has learned, 
as only storm-laden sorrow can teach, the possible anguish that human 
life can entail and human heart endure. By one overmastering afflic- 
tion, 

God’s shadow on her face is laid 
In sanctity for aye. 


Jean Paul has beautifully said: ‘“ Der Schmerz liegt auf den weiblichen 
Herzen, die geduldig unter ihm sich driicken lassen, mit groésserer Last 
als auf den miinnlichen auf, die sich durch Schlagen und Pochen unter 
ihm wegarbeiten ; wie den unbeweglichen Tannengipfel aller Schnee 
belastet, indess auf den tiefern Zweigen, die sich immer regen, keiner 
bleibt.”* But sighs of heart-weariness escape ever and anon from the 
o’er-fraught heart, that else would break. In no modern poet are these 
suspiriose cogitationes more pregnant with meaning. In none are re- 
trospective reveries shadowed forth in greater depth of solemn sadness. 
We have never seen the recognition their pathos claims awarded to those 
self-communings in “ Night and the Merry Man,” for instance, where 
memory evokes from the past souvenirs of fancy’s golden treasures, and 
of poems delightedly conned in childhood, ere the chilling discovery was 
made that Life is not a poem too: 


> 





in some sort the cause of this great misery. It was not until the following year 
that she could be removed in an invalid carriage, and by journeys of twenty miles 
a day, to her afflicted family and her London home. ‘The house that she occu- 
pied at Torquay had been chosen as one of the most sheltered in the place. It 
stood at the bottom of the cliffs almost close to the sea, and she told me herself 
that during that whole winter the sound of the waves rang in her ears like the 
moans of onedying. Still she clung to literature and to Greek; in all probability 
she would have died without that wholesome diversion to her thoughts. Her 
medical attendant did not always understand this. To prevent the remonstrances 
of her friendly physician, Dr. Barry, she caused a small edition of Plato to be so 
bound as to resemble a novel. He did not know, skilful and kind though he were, 
that to her such books were not an arduous and painful study, but a consolation 
and a delight. Returned to London, she began the life which she continued for 
so many years, confined to one large and commodious but darkened chamber, ad- 
mitting only her own affectionate family and a few devoted friends (1 myself have 
often joyfully travelled five-and-forty miles to see her, and returned the same 
evening without entering another house); reading almost every book worth read- 
ing in almost every language, and giving herself heart and soul to that poetry of 
which she seemed born to be the priestess. Gradually her health improved. 
About four years ago she married Mr. Browning, and immediately accompanied 
him to Pisa. They then settled at Florence; and this summer I have had the 
exquisite pleasure of seeing her once more in London with a lovely boy at her 
knee, almost as well as ever, and telling tales of Italian rambles, of losing herself 
in chesnut forests, and scrambling on mule-back up the sources of extinct 
volcanoes. May Heaven continue to her such health and such happiness.” 
Though the concluding prayer was uttered half a decade since, it is not too late 
—whole decades hence may it not be too late—to renew it with a deep Amen. 
* Die unsichtbare Loge. 
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Mrs. Browning's Poems. 


What are these? more, more than these! 
Throw in dearer memories !— 

Of voices—whereof but to speak, 

Maketh mine all sunk and weak ; 

Of smiles, the thought of which is sweeping 
All my soul to floods of weeping ; 

Of looks, whose absence fain would weigh 
My looks to the ground for aye; 

Of clasping hands—ah me! I wring 
Mine, and in a tremble fling, 

Downward, downward, all this paining ! 


A yet more moving example, to the same effect, is found in “ The Four- 
fold Aspect’’—beginning with a time when “the worst recorded change 
was of apple dropt from bough, when love’s sorrow seem’d more strange 
than love’s treason can seem now” — 


Then, the Living took you up 
Soft upon their elder knees,— 
Telling why the statues droop 
Underneath the church and trees— 


and thence, tracing the shades of the prison-house as they close in upon, 
and well-nigh darken to despair, well-nigh stifle and slay, the mortal 
that had yet to learn its mortality : 


Ay, but soon ye woke up shrieking,— 
As a child that wakes at night 

From a dream of sisters speaking 

In a garden’s summer light,— 

That wakes, starting up and bounding, 
In a lonely, lonely bed, 

With a wall of darkness round bim, 
Stifling black about his head !— 

And the full sense of your mortal* 
Rushed upon you deep and loud, 

And ye heard the thunder hurtle 

From the silence of the cloud— 
Funeral torches at your gateway 
Threw a dreadful light within : 

All things changed, you rose up straightway, 
And saluted Death and Sin. 
Since—your outward man has rallied, 
And your eye and voice grown bold— 
Yet the Sphinx of Life stands pallid, 
With her saddest secret told. 


These are but scant glimpses of one or two phases of the Fourfold 
Aspect. Let the reader survey all four aspects, in the original, with the 
care and feeling they demand, nay command,—and then ask himself if 
oat poem does not merit a higher rank and wider acceptance than is 
its lot. 





* “Mortal,” a Barrettism for mortality. Syncope is a very summary way of 
turning an adjective into a substantive, pro ré natd. 











